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Mont  Saint  Michel. 


MORNING. 


YEN  as  a  radiant  woman  draws  a  veil 

Of  shimmering  blue  and  silver  round  her  form, 
So  thou  dost  hold  thine  elemental  gauze 
About  thee.     Is  it  isle  or  gem  we  hail, 

Set  in  the  pathway  of  the  furious  storm, — 
In  tides  that  do  thee  reverence  without  pause  ? 


11. 

The  tamarisks  are  pink  as  morn's  first  fire, 
In  hedges  pranked  with  happy  golden  stars 

Of  harvest  flowers,  as  I  gain  sight  of  thee 
Standing  inviolable  above  the  ire 

Of  the  wild  ocean,  in  its  ceaseless  wars, — 
A  stately  palace  robed  in  mystery. 


in. 


Sweet  to  the  moth  that  billowy  clematis 
Foaming  like  violent  breakers  of  the  main ; 

Dear  to  that  little,  perfumed  bloom  of  gold, — 
The  wallflower's  modest  kinsman, — is  the  kiss 
The  sun  bestows  upon  it,  but  my  brain 

Finds  dearer,  fairer,  what  these  hours  unfold. 
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iv. 

Old  tavern-keepers  hang  the  May-green  boughs 
Proudly  above  their  portals  :  thou  dost  place 

Beauty's  live  sign  above  thine  ancient  door : 
The  pink  dianthus,  blossoming  on  the  brows 
Of  the  hot  rampart,  greets  the  eager  face, 

Showing  that  thou  hast  mead  of  Thought  in  store. 

v. 

The  welcome  thou  extendest  warms  and  stirs 
My  happy  soul,  like  some  imperial  wine  : 

The  outstretched  hands  of  Beauty  reach  me  here! 
1  fain  would  make  those  colours  prisoners, 

Place  them  in  Memory's  magic,  jewelled  shrine, 
And  light  my  spirit  with  them  year  by  year  ! 


AFTERNOON. 

vi. 

Where  the  bland  river-water  meets  the  brine 
The  soaring  clouds  are  loveliest;  and  there, 
In  the  broad  estuary,  primeval  shapes, — 
Wind-built  unto  the  day's  unique  design, — 
Bulk  hugely,  whitely,  gloriously  fair; 

Sharp  norland  peaks  and  noble  silver  capes 

vii. 

Changing  to  sunlit  visages  that  move 

Ever  away  from  those  who  give  them  chase — 

The  tireless  hunters  of  the  azure  sky — 
Fit  symbols  of  our  sorrow  and  our  love ; 
Imaging  hopes  that  light  a  passionate  face 
Before  it  passes  to  eternity. 
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viii. 

Bright  as  the  silver  ribands  stretching  o'er 

The  shuddering  quicksands  to  the  horizon's  fire 

Shine  the  soul's  pathways !     Soon  a  tide  shall  flow 
In  sad,  sweet  joy,  and  suddenly  outpour 
Upon  the  ooze  and  sand  of  old  desire 

New  life,  and  freshening  winds  of  hope  shall  blow. 


IX. 


From  Avranches  to  Cancale  the  sands  have  spread 
Their  glittering  thanksgiving  :  a  wan  stain  creeps 
Farther  and  farther  towards  fair  Normandy, — 
The  shadow  of  Saint  Michael,  at  the  head 
Of  thy  fair  spire,  harmonious  rhythm  keeps 
With  the  red  sun  descending  on  the  sea. 


x. 

Possessed  with  hope,  a  vine  has  caught  the  wall, — 
Clinging  as  women  cling  unto  their  loves, — 

Its  tendril-hands  outstretched  for  light  and  air : 
My  soul's  vine,  too,  in  this  enchanted  hall 

Puts  forth  a  shoot,  and  finds  a  light  that  moves 
And  Heaven's  own  breath  and  glory  everywhere. 


XI. 


Those  scented  webs  of  golden  lace  that  mark 
The  fennel's  joy  in  summer,  touch  the  mass 

Of  mother  granite  with  a  human  gleam, 
And  there — that  wood — the  very  hierarch 

Of  forests,  feels  the  bright  years  rise  and  pass — 
Tragic  and  sombre  as  a  shadowy  dream : 
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xn. 

This  last  slight  vestige  of  the  verdurous  prime 

When  hunters  chased  the  aurochs  through  the  glades 

Now  smothered  by  the  wild,  insatiate  wave, — 
This  relic  of  fair  woodlands  and  the  time 
When  Eoman  cohorts  set  dark  ambuscades 
Speaks  like  the  bones  in  some  historic  cave. 


xm. 


Who  knows  but  that  the  brotherhood  of  birds 
May  yet  continue  human  fellowships ! 

Do  the  dead  monks  still  haunt  that  darkling  green, 
Greeting  each  other  with  most  gracious  words, 
Such  as  of  old  escaped  their  courteous  lips 

When  thou  of  all  their  abbeys  wast  the  queen  ? 


xiv. 


In  the  wide  chimney,  spiders  have  betrayed 
Their  ebon  caves  with  many  a  silver  sheet 

That  shines  like  smoke  arrested,  and  a  thread 
Of  sunlight,  pierced  therethrough,  has  made 
A  tiny  dawn  on  stagnant  mists  that  meet 
Beneath  the  high-set  turquoise  overhead. 


xv. 


Viols  of  sundawn,  little  lutes  of  noon, 

Harps  of  the  sunset,  tambours  of  the  night, — 

These  give  thee  music,  elemental,  vast : 
Songs  are  sung  to  thee  by  the  mournful  moon 
And  lilting  tides,  ashiver  with  delight, 

And  of  the  sun-song  fullest  share  thou  hast. 
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xvi. 


Apollo's  face  in  morn  and  evening  flames 
Has  melted  frosty  hearts  of  old,  and  taught 

A  heavenward-gazing  reverence  here  on  high 
To  peerless  builders,  whose  immortal  names 
Linger  about  the  marvels  that  they  wrought 
Over  the  lowly  places  where  they  lie. 

xvii. 

Near  the  grim  coast  where  earth's  most  furious  tides, 
At  autumn's  bidding,  bite  the  yielding  shores — 

Making  Courtils  and  Ardevon  their  prey- 
Besieged,  thy  saint  once  more  in  Heaven  confides 
And  stands  secure,  whilst  the  Couesnon  pours 
Its  milk-white  waters  in  the  seething  bay. 

xviii. 

Then,  when  the  wrath  is  passed,  St.  Michael  shines 
More  golden  still  before  the  vanquished  waves, 

Even  as  Athene  on  the  Acropolis 
Took  burnish  from  ^Egean  storms — divines 
Where,  in  the  sand,  lie  forest  trees  and  graves, 
And  ruined  towers  and  meadows  that  were  his. 


xix. 


For  the  wild  sea  has  swallowed  many  a  league 
Of  loveliness ; — St.  Anne,  fair  Colombel, 

Tommen,  and  green  St.  Louis — all  are  laid 
In  hungry  ooze;  nor  polder-wall,  nor  digue 
May  bring  back  to  this  Abbey  Croix  Morel 
Or  Scissy's  woodland  light  and  primal  shade. 
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Poised  near  to  Heaven,  thy  crowned  saint  looks  down, 
In  opal  hours  of  calm,  or  when  a  blaze 

Of  sunlight  smites  his  looking-glass  of  steel, — 
Searching  for  spires  of  villages  and  brown 
Roofs  of  the  past ;  as  we  in  mountain-ways 
Peer  in  the  vales  to  see  what  they  reveal. 


xxi. 


Old  temple,  solitary  and  more  than  sad 
With  all  thy  sweet  and  bitter  memories — 
Still  echoing  the  voices  of  the  dead  ! — 
Glory  and  pain  and  triumph  thou  hast  had 
But,  far  less  faithful  than  the  faithful  seas, 

Thy  fires  of  faith  are  quenched  and  hope  has  fled. 

xxii. 

But  still  thou  hast  one  living  glory  left 

That  makes  new  altars,  morn  by  glorious  morn, 

For  high,  supernal  masses ;  and  at  eve 
Of  sacred  splendour  thou  art  not  bereft ; 

For  in  thy  temple,  drear  and  wan  and  worn, 
The  sun  is  priest,  whose  creed  all  men  believe. 

xxiii. 

Yet,  here  and  now,  an  unseen  ministrant 

Holds  up  the  monstrance,  and  there  dawns  on  me 

Some  apprehension  of  the  Sacred  Host : 
My  soul  chants  even  as  the  wild  seas  chant, 
Because  the  Muse's  fair  ostensory 

Illumines  me  and  all  the  glittering  coast. 
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MIDNIGHT. 

xxiv. 

Up  the  strait  pathway  in  the  silvered  night 
To  the  historic  Barbican :   below, 

Vigour  of  life  and  music  :  — here  are  men 
Eesolved  to  silence, — placed  beyond  our  sight — 
Who  know  the  things  that  we  one  day  shall  know 
When  we  become  our  higher  selves  again. 


XXV. 

There,  in  the  jewelled  tide  which  swiftly  rolls 
Across  the  ancient  fallows,  fishermen 

Have  laid  their  seines.     I  would  I  had  the  power 
To  fix  some  net  in  darkness,  for  the  souls 

That  live  in  viewless  waves  of  air,  and  then — 

Primed  with  the  truths  of  death — enjoy  mine  hour! 

xxvi. 

0  Abbot,  shod  with  silence,  ope  these  doors ! 
'Tis  not  Montgomery  knocks,  but  only  one 

With  heart  as  full  of  friendship  as  the  seas 
Are  live  with  light.     Although  thy  chilly  floors 
Are  touched  by  feet  that  feel  no  touch  of  sun, 
I  fear  not  Death  nor  all  Death's  mysteries. 

xxvii. 

Thy  mastiffs  dream ;  no  dead  man's  voice  is  raised  : 
The  North  Wind's  Crypt  is  dark  as  hopeless  age, 

Its  thirty  lights  are  dead ;  their  ministers — 
With  Sourdeval,  whose  banner  once  was  raised 
Against  thee — live  in  some  time-honoured  page. 
And  on  the  rampart  scarce  a  shadow  stirs. 
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XXVlll. 

Yet,  far  aloft,  higli  ceremonial 

Fills  the  great  church,  and  unseen  prelates  chant 

Canticles  that  reverberate  in  me : 
In  cloister,  corridor  and  knightly  hall 
Dead  voices  cry  to  the  arch-hierophant, 

The  great  Saint  Michael,  sovereign  of  the  sea. 

xxix. 

Around  the  steeple  where  thy  guardian  saint 
Stands  watchful,  mighty  constellations  move, 

With  all  their  unimaginable  spheres : 
Into  these  wells  of  midnight  falls  their  faint, 
Sad  light,  but  not  a  single  flash  to  prove 

Their  high  concern  with  human  hopes  and  fears. 

XXX. 

Mars, — the  ensanguined  orb,  the  infant  moon, 
Thou  sawest  in  thy  summers, — may  hold  more 

Than  summer  sweetness  and  midwinter  pain ; 
But  now  thou  knowest  that  it  bears  no  boon 
To  tempt  us  from  Earth's  unexhausted  store 
Of  beauty  to  its  alien  sun  and  rain. 

xxxi. 

Behold  the  sky's  bright  characters,  and  mark 
The  riddle  that  is  written  clear  thereon 

From  faint  Alcor  to  far  Aldebaran ! 
In  God's  great  book,  that  silver-fretted  dark 
Is  but  one  little  leaf,  our  glorious  sun 

A  speck  of  gilt,  that  mocks  the  thought  of  Man. 
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XXXll. 

We  may  not  fathom  space,  nor  measure  heaven, 
Nor  make  a  map  of  Paradise.     To-day 

Eden  is  here;  to-morrow  we  may  find 
Hell  where  it  smiled  :  this  is  the  bitter  leaven 
That  life  must  know — sad  light  of  lead,  or  ray 
Of  joyful  gold — for  heaven  is  in  the  mind  ! 

xxxiii. 

Black  as  some  beetling  precipice,  these  walls 
Rise  from  a  land  of  old  Romance,  which  seems 

Part  of  a  stranger  world,  and  thy  domain 
0  Abbot,  to  the  enraptured  spirit  calls, 

Even  as  the  sea  cries  to  the  swelling  streams, 
Or  the  dry  earth  unto  the  laggard  rain. 

xxxiv. 

Those  raven  buttresses, — those  ebon  piers — 
Support  the  very  skies :  their  influence  wrings 

Homage  from  me,  but  the  invisible  dead 
Play  on  my  heart  as  on  a  lute  :  the  spheres 
Seem  nearer,  friendlier;  the  ocean  sings 
Of  highborn  hopes  and  loves  for  ever  fled. 

XXXV. 

In  dreadful  silence,  on  that  parapet 

Kneel  cynic  watchers,  leering  at  the  Night, — 

Gargoyles  of  griffins  and  the  devil's  beasts; — 
On  distant  Yega  stony  eyes  are  set, 

Smiling,  as  once  they  smiled  upon  the  flight 
Of  foemen  and  the  noise  of  conquerors'  feasts. 
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XXX  VI. 


Lone  and  forgotten,  there  they  take  the  wind; 
Inscrutably  they  watch  the  sun-dawn  come, 

Symbols  of  sin  and  sin's  anomaly : 
No  springs  may  chill,  no  midsummers  make  blind 
Those  eyes, — whose  watch  is  never  wearisome — 

Not  even  when  Night  hangs  thunderous  o'er  the  sea. 


xxx  vi  i. 

Around  me  is  the  very  soul  of  space 

In  earth's  deep  breath  :  this  night  is  like  a  feast ! 

0,  for  a  hundred  hearts  that  I  might  take 
Due  toll  of  a  high  hour,  and  with  its  grace 

Stand  armoured,  yea,  and  with  each  mystic  priest 
Of  Death  converse,  and  bread  with  angels  break ! 

xxxviii. 

Now  let  the  incense  of  one  soul  arise 

To  the  dumb  Powers,  wherever  they  may  be, — 
Here,  or  behind  those  myriad  points  of  steel : 
There  is  the  great  enigma  of  the  skies, 

Whose  fire-worlds  flash  upon  the  adoring  sea, — 
Thus,  too,  their  light   our  suppliant  spirits  feel. 


xxxix. 

"We  try  our  wings,  poor  midges,  but  how  brief 

The  noonday  flight !     Behold  the  scythe-winged  bird 

Swoops  and  devours  us,  creatures  of  an  hour; 
But  even  as  gnats  fly  upward,  and  the  leaf 
Grows  ever  sunward,  human  souls  are  stirred 
To  turn  their  faces  towards  the  Silent  Power. 
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xl. 

Thou  ghostly  Abbot,  whose  chill  presence  makes 
A  frozen  riot  in  my  veins — I  crave 

An  answer !     Tell  me,  whither  do  we  wend 
Once  we  have  finished  with  our  joys  and  aches? 
Do  voices  flower  in  music,  when  the  grave 

Shuts  out  the  sun  and  warmth  of  flower  and  friend  ? 

DAWN. 

xli. 

At  eve  when  widening  hands  of  purple  cloud 
Clutched  the  clear  gold  of  sunset,  and  the  motes 

Showed  amber  in  thy  grey  old  galleries, 
One  hope  stood  out,  amidst  a  surging  crowd 
Of  dreams, — one  splendid  chord  amid  the  notes 
Struck  by  Thought's  careless  hand  on  silent  keys. 

xlii. 

Some  day,  perhaps,  enslaving  merchandise 
Shall  be  our  meanest  care,  and,  sanctified 

At  last  by  Time,  Man  in  all  faded  fanes 
Shall  hang  bright  banners,  count  Life's  greatest  prize 
The  power  to  see  earth's  beauty,  feeling  pride 
Most  in  the  sun  and  least  in  paltry  gains. 

xliii. 

Then,  when  our  thoughts  are  less  in  mart  and  mill, 
A  newer  faith  shall  place  its  fairest  flowers 

In  such  fair  shrines  as  this :   evolve  a  creed 
Loveliest  of  all  our  creeds,  and  through  it  fill 
With  Charity  and  Beauty  all  the  hours 

Meant  to  be  full  of  Light, — our  greatest  need. 
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xliv. 

Our  silver  censers  shall  not  cease  to  swing 
In  honour  of  the  supreme  Source  of  All — 

Balancer  of  planets,  and  the  Lord  of  space — 
We  shall  not  cease  to  laud  Him,  nor  to  sing 
Our  littleness  because  the  old  faiths  fall 

Like  ripened  fruit,  nor  cease  to  seek  His  Face. 

xlv. 

If  in  that  happier  time,  we  build  a  throne 
For  Justice — godlike  guardian — and  take 
Beauty  for  idol,  shall  our  hearts  be  cold 
At  thought  of  Him  who  set  in  fire  and  stone 
Proofs  of  infinity?     Shall  these  not  make 
Him  greater  to  us  than  He  was  of  old  ? 

xlvi. 

The  snow-born  gods,  the  old  divinities 

Of  the  most  secret  Pole, — the  mighty  Thor, 

The  gentle  Balder, — these  no  more  may  hear 
The  Viking's  prayerful  voice  upon  the  seas; 
The  sun  upon  their  altars  nevermore 

May  shine;  yet  they  shall  never  disappear. 

xlvii. 

Throned  in  its  high  pre-eminence,  shall  wo 
Still  see  this  fane  inviolable,  and  Time 

Prouder  than  ever  of  each  wind-worn  wall ; 
And  the  sweet,  pregnant  silence  yet  may  be 
Eesolved  to  music  in  the  later  prime 

When  man  his  greatness  hymns,  and  not  his  fall. 
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xlviii. 

Meanwhile,  the  sunrise — that  most  glorious  prayer 
In  Beauty's  silent  voice, — makes  high  appeal 
Unto  the  Lord  of  Light.     0,  would  that  I 
Might  snatch  from  out  the  palpitating  air 
The  essence  of  its  charm,  and  then  reveal 
Its  meaning,  moulded  for  Eternity  ! 

xlix. 

Outpost  of  Beauty,  lordly  sentinel 

Of  the  fair  spires  of  our  delightful  France ! 
When  seamen  scan  thy  glories  from  afar 
Does  not  the  current  of  the  spirit  tell 

Their  hearts  that  thou,  in  thy  serene  advance, 
Art  nobler,  greater  than  thy  splendours  are  ? 

1. 

Beauty  is  naught  but  faith  made  perfect — Lo ! 
The  spheres  are  beautiful,  yet  the  reverent  find 

A  world  of  beauty  in  the  lowliest  flower : 
Planet  and  pearl  are  equal :  we  shall  know 
Through  Beauty  only,  why  the  Master-Mind 
Gave  to  mankind  its  glorious,  vivid  hour. 


li. 

When  the  bright  torches  of  Intelligence, — 

Held  by  the  Church  of  Christ, — have  lit  the  earth, 
The  dominant  power  shall  be  that  light  terrene : 
For, — if  Religion  be  not  mere  pretence, — 

The  Church  must  foster  knowledge  from  its  birth, 
Its  guardian,  its  champion,  and  its  queen ! 
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Hi. 

God  signs  new  charters  when  our  new  desires 
Are  shaped  by  charity  and  faith  fulfilled  : 

Yet,  in  the  dimmest  chambers  of  Man's  brain 
Great  lights  were  placed,  kindled  at  holier  fires 
Than  ever  burnt  on  altars.     Minds  that  build 
Their  faith  on  Nature  do  not  work  in  vain. 


liii. 

Alas !  like  Richard,  strenuous  Rome  was  doomed 
Never  to  see  her  fair  Jerusalem  : 

Her  vanities,  ambitions,  and  her  wars ; — 
The  guiltless  martyrs  whom  her  ghouls  entombed — 
Availed  her  naught !     Those  only  should  condemn 
The  just  who  know  the  secrets  of  the  stars. 


liv. 

But  greater  creeds  are  dead  :   our  busy  world 
Forgets  the  soul,  exalts  the  body  where 

The  spirit  reigned  of  old;  the  Crucified 
Makes  his  appeal  with  banner  almost  furled, 
And  wandering  seeds  of  Doubt  now  fill  the  air 
Which  root  in  gardens  once  Religion's  pride. 


Iv. 

Yea,  from  her  wounds  the  Church  of  Jesus  draws 
The  warm,  red  blood,  and  even  as  Beaumanoir 

Drank  of  the  precious  current  of  his  veins, 
So  drinks  the  imperial  Church,  whose  ancient  laws 
Compelled  two  hemispheres  to  peace  or  war 
Through  many  primrose  and  empurpled  reigns. 
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Ivi. 

But  whilst  there  still  breaks  forth  one  single  bloom 
From  the  far-spreading  briar  that  wraps  the  land, 

Hope  cannot  perish ;  there  shall  yet  arise 
From  vile  oppression  and  appalling  gloom 

A  faith  more  sweet  than  Freedom,  when  His  Hand 
Gives  us  full  use  of  earth,  our  Paradise. 


Ivii. 

0  brave  old  faith  !     No  longer  we  behold 
A  strenuous  Odo  with  his  battle-mace 

In  high  delirium  of  the  maddening  fray : 
Nor  yet  a  Turpin  in  his  helm  of  gold, 

Slashing  the  jewelled  shield  and  swarthy  face 
Of  some  majestic  heathen  of  to-day. 

Iviii. 

Yet  more  than  ever  now  we  need  the  strong, 
Brave  monks  and  priests  and  bishops  militant 
In  these  degenerate  days,  the  world  abounds 
With  monsters  to  be  slain  :  a  deep,  red  Wrong 
Scores  with  grim  birthmark  every  human  ant 
Who  fights  for  bread  above  or  underground. 


lix. 

Therefore,  ye  priests,  a  new,  great  empire  lies 
Open  to  conquest :  you  may  sow  no  stars, 

Nor  may  you  sport  with  kingdoms,  yet  be  sure 
You  have  still  nobler  saints  to  canonize, 
Who  shall  be  victors  in  your  moral  wars 

And  make  their  epoch  strong  and  great  and  pure. 
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Ix. 

The  pagan  lives  in  every  Christian  land, 
More  heathen  than  his  brother  of  Cathay ; 

The  weeds  of  vice  grow  higher  year  by  year ; 
Abysms  of  darkness  yawn  on  every  hand 
Ay,  in  Christ's  fold  :  his  missioners  to-day 
Need  never  seek  the  East :  their  work  is  here  ! 


Ixi. 

Yea,  deal  with  such  as  these,  Archangel  Saint, 
And,  in  thy  grace,  compassionately  ordain 
That  sapphire  signets  for  wise  cardinals, 
And  bishop's  amethysts  be  carved :  the  plaint 
Of  men  is  heard — "  we  need  the  Church  agaii 
Heed  then  their  cries  and  mute  memorials. 


Ixii. 

Darkness  must  go  where  all  oppressors  go, 
And  some  great  priest,  as  wise  as  Innocent 

Who  swayed  the  world, — or  brave  as  Julius — 
Of  Popes  the  Caesar — may  on  Man  bestow 
The  key  to  free  us  from  imprisonment 

Of  soul,  and  light  new  fires  of  faith  in  us. 

Ixiii. 

Behold  those  sands  where  rainbows  are  at  rest ! 
The  tide  has  left  them  eager  to  absorb 

The  morning's  warmth  on  this  new-minted  day : 
Thus  may  our  hearts  make  ready  to  be  blest 
By  the  strong  light  of  Wisdom's  rising  orb— 
The  mist  of  Ignorance  must  pass  away ! 

ROWLAND  THIRLMERE. 


ON  A  VOLUME  OF  SERMONS  BY  DR.  ARNOLD, 
OF  RUGBY. 

By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

T  PICKED  it  up  from  a  huckster's  barrow,  and  the  price 
I  paid  for  it  was  one  penny ;  it  is  a  large  and  comely 
volume  in  excellent  condition,  and  would,  from  a  memor- 
andum on  the  inside  cover  above  an  armorial  book-plate, 
apparently  cost  the  original  purchaser  the  sum  of  eleven 
shillings  u  cash."  It  had  been  published  about  sixty  years 
before,  but  with  the  exception  of  those  containing  the  first 
sermon,  the  leaves  had  remained  uncut ;  so,  beyond  posses- 
sion, the  owner  had  got  little  out  of  it  for  his  money. 
This,  I  fear,  is  the  fate  of  much  sermon  literature,  for 
which,  I  confess,  I  have  no  special  predilection  in  book- 
buying.  Not  that  I  would  convey  the  impression  of  any 
desire  to  underestimate  the  relative  value  of  pulpit  deliver- 
ances in  their  influence  on  the  conduct  of  life,  far  from  it. 
I  have  listened  to  multitudes  of  them,  and  I  hope  have 
profited  thereby,  but,  though  in  our  baptism  it  was  a 
solemn  injunction  to  our  godfathers  and  godmothers  that 
they  should  call  upon  us  to  hear  sermons,  there  was  no 
responsibility  laid  upon  our  sponsors  that  they  should 
require  us  to  read  them.  The  huckster  had  on  his  barrow 
more  volumes  of  discourses  by  the  same  preacher  and  at 
the  same  price,  but  I  selected  this  one  because  its  title-page 
showed  that  it  contained  "  Sermons  preached  mostly  in  the 
chapel  of  Rugby  School "  :  there  lay  the  charm,  a  charm 
of  awakened  memories.  If  I  had  never  read  "  Tom 
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Brown's  Schooldays,"  it  is  very  likely  that  I  should  have 
been  content  with  the  three  substantial  volumes  of  Jeffrey's 
contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which,  for  the 
modest  outlay  of  threepence,  had  already  become  mine. 
As  it  was,  thanks  to  the  writer  of  that  veracious  history, 
though  I  had  never  visited  Rugby  School,  I  seemed  to 
have  a  vested  interest  in  it,  to  have  been  made  free  of  its 
precincts,  and  to  have  sat  with  master  Tom  in  the  chapel 
there  and  listened  to  the  worthy  Doctor,  for  whom  I  had 
conceived  a  high  regard;  so,  by  virtue  of  these  associa- 
tions, the  book  was  added  to  my  store. 

Of  course  much  of  that  school-boy  story  remained  in  the 
memory,  the  early  impression  was  too  vivid  to  be  easily 
wiped  out,  but  one  effect  of  my  purchase  was  to  induce  me 
to  take  the  book  down  from  my  shelves — regarded  there 
only  by  affectionate  glances  during  many  years — and  read 
it  through  again.  To  do  so  was  to  revisit  familiar  scenes, 
to  renew  old  companionships,  to  live  again  among  stirring 
incidents  of  school  life,  and  though  there  might  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  some  loss  of  the  old  glamour,  and  of  a  grey 
light  having  crept  into  the  atmosphere,  the  story  had  not 
lost  its  fascinating  power  in  the  changed  conditions.  On 
first  acquaintance  it  had,  in  one's  imagination,  lifted 
Rugby  into  a  place  beyond  all  other  public  schools,  and 
the  impression  still  abides.  Not  long  ago  I  read  a  modern 
book,  laid  down  on  similar  lines,  and  relating  to  Harrow, 
but  though  it  was  eminently  attractive,  it  did  not  influence 
me  in  the  same  way;  the  old  affection  remained  un- 
disturbed, it  was  Rugby  first  and  all  the  rest  nowhere. 

Doubtless  it  was  because  the  book  was  so  full  of  vitality, 
so  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  its  author,  of  whose  school- 
boy life  it  was  the  faithful  transcript,  that  it  had  the 
power  to  move  one  so  deeply.  Knowing  this,  it  was  a 
delight,  in  after  days,  to  see  Tom  Brown  in  the  flesh,  re- 
cognizable then  as  Thomas  Hughes,  and  to  hear  him  dis- 
course on  such  a  congenial  subject  as  English  poetry,  in 
its  serious  and  soul-moving  aspects.  Then  and  always,  it 
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was  with  Rugby  that  he  was  most  closely  associated  and 
identified.  He  had  made  of  it  a  place  to  be  cherished  in 
the  imagination,  had  invested  it  with  a  charm  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  belonged  to  it.  As  I  have  already  said, 
I  have  never  visited  it,  but,  as  pictorially  represented, 
there  is  an  air  of  collegiate  dignity,  and  consecration  to 
high  scholastic  purposes  in  that  turreted  and  embattled 
pile,  whose  architecture  is  in  the  style  of  the  Tudors,  and 
which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  that  of  the  humbler 
school-house  of  one's  youth.  The  scenery  about  Rugby  is 
not  of  a  picturesque  kind.  Dr.  Arnold  cared  nothing  for 
it  as  a  place  of  residence,  his  heart  and  affections  were 
always  wedded  to  Fox  How,  and  the  Lake  country.  We 
are  told  that  "  the  monotonous  character  of  the  midland 
scenery  of  Warwickshire  was  to  him,  with  his  strong  love 
of  natural  beauty  and  variety,  absolutely  repulsive;  there 
was  something  almost  touching  in  the  eagerness  with 
which,  amidst  the  endless  succession  of  fields  and  hedge- 
rows he  would  make  the  most  of  any  features  of  a  higher 
order;  in  the  pleasure  with  which  he  would  cherish  the 
few  places  where  the  current  of  the  Avon  was  perceptible, 
or  where  a  glimpse  of  the  horizon  could  be  discovered ;  in 
the  humorous  despair  with  which  he  would  gaze  on  the 
dull  expanse  of  fields  eastward  from  Rugby."  Quite  other- 
wise, however,  was  the  impression  left  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  us  of  the  scenes  of  Tom's  exploits;  of  Caldecott's 
spinney,  where  he  set  his  night  lines ;  of  the  river  in  that 
part  of  it  where  he  was  treed  by  the  keeper  for  fishing 
from  forbidden  ground ;  of  Bilton  Grange,  where  he  went 
to  harry  rooks'  nests;  and  of  that  bit  of  country,  with 
Barby  Hill  for  one  of  its  features,  where  he  ran  with  Big- 
side  Hare-and-Hounds ;  these  are  only  names,  it  is  true, 
but  fancy  plays  pictorially  about  them.  Then  there  were 
the  playing  fields,  with  their  games  of  cricket,  and  where 
the  great  football  match  was  played  between  the  School- 
House  and  the  School,  in  a  manner  and  according  to  rules 
with  which  the  name  of  Rugby  is  still  inseparably  associ- 
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ated.  There  are  features  in  the  later  developments  of  the 
game  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  to  me  attractive,  and 
the  newspaper  reports  thereof  do  not  entice  to  the  reading, 
but  the  description  of  the  great  struggle  in  which  young 
Tom  played  a  subsidiary  but  heroic  part,  by  reason  of  the 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose  that  marked  the  strife, 
carries  one  with  unflagging  interest  through  sixteen  pages 
of  the  record. 

But  it  is  to  the  inner  life  of  the  school  that  my  subject 
leads  me,  and  Tom  Brown's  experiences  reflect  it  on  all 
sides.  There  you  have  the  schoolboy,  conscious,  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  career,  of  the  possession  of  healthy 
physical  powers  and  a  disposition  to  exercise  them  both  in 
lawful  and  unlawful  directions,  combined  with  an  in- 
disposition for  serious  study  of  any  kind.  He  is  at  war, 
though  not  wickedly,  not  only  with  those  who  would  bully 
and  fag  him,  but  with  his  teachers.  He  is  a  creature  of 
escapades,  and  gets  into  scrapes,  and  is  duly  flogged,  but 
takes  his  flogging  manfully  and  without  complaining. 
Sometimes  he  is  made  to  suffer,  almost  beyond  endurance, 
from  the  cruelty  of  his  fellows,  but  there  is  a  stoic  element 
in  him,  and  he  wrestles  through  it  all,  and  on  the  whole 
takes  life  gaily.  He  is  there,  however,  to  get  an  education, 
mainly  classical  in  its  basis,  and  amid  conflicting  circum- 
stances he  manages  in  his  degree  to  get  it,  and,  possibly,  to 
be  moulded  eventually  into  a  Christian  gentleman,  of 
whom  Tom,  in  the  volume,  is  an  example.  In  these  re- 
velations of  public  school  life  there  were  some  that  came 
to  one  with  a  shock  of  mild  surprise.  Eemembering  the 
abstemious,  not  to  say  Kechabite  habits  of  one's  own 
schoolfellows  of  similar  age,  the  amount  of  ale,  bottled  or 
otherwise,  imbibed  by  those  youngsters  of  Rugby  was 
something  to  be  wondered  at.  It  seemed  to  flow  copiously 
at  their  feasts  when, 

All  within  was  noise 
Of  songs  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 
That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor. 
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There  were  three  hundred  boys  within  the  walls,  a  mixed 
and  varied  mass  of  youthful  humanity,  of  whom  Tom, 
with   his   chums   and    heroes,   were   representative   types. 
They  were  of  the  School-House,  that  is,  like  Tom,  boarders 
with  the  Doctor,  who  had  sixty  or  seventy  of  them  under 
his  immediate  care,  and  among  them  you  came  to  know 
old  Brooke,  their  leader,  Harry  East,  "  Tadpole,"  Diggs 
"  the  Mucker,"  Crab  Jones,  and  the  rest.     The  one,  how- 
ever, who  was  of  the  choicest  and  rarest,  and  was  to  in- 
fluence Tom  more  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  gentle  Arthur, 
otherwise  known  as  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  who,  when  the 
great  Doctor  died  undertook  to  write  his  life.     So  did  it 
happen  that  among  these  boarders  in  the  School-House — 
who  came  more  immediately  into  contact  with  the  Head- 
master than  the  outsiders,  who  constituted  the  main  body 
of  the  school — by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  two  were 
found  who  in  their  several  ways,  passed  his  name  down  to 
posterity.        In   reading   of    Tom   you   get    a   portrait    of 
Arnold,  with  glimpses  of  his  home  life,  not   a   finished 
production  as  in  Stanley's  case,  but  yet  alive  within  its 
limits,  and  giving  you  the  impression  of  a  strong  man 
predominant   in   all   situations,    fully   equipped   with    all 
scholarly  requirements,  displaying  a  certain  aloofness  in 
his  relations  with  his  pupils,  one  whose  "  soul  was  like  a 
star  and  dwelt  apart,"  but  who,  behind  an  austere  manner, 
possessed  a  gentle  and  affectionate  heart.    His  best  scholars 
at  first  feared,  then  reverenced,  and   finally  loved   him. 
He  taught  them,  flogged  them,  preached  to  them,   and 
prayed  with  them.      There  were  those  among  them  who 
thought  that  the  preaching  was   a   superfluous   quantity 
when  it  accompanied  the  flogging.    If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  Rugby  poet,  dough,  was  one  of  these  as,  under  the 
circumstances,    was    that    black    soldier,    of    whom    Tom 
tells  us  that,  when  tied  up  to  receive  a  couple  of  dozen  for 
drunkenness,  cried  out  to  the  captain  who  was  exhorting 
him    to    sobriety    in    future,    "  Cap'n,    if    you    preachee, 
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preachee;  and  if  floggee,  floggee,  but  no  preachee  and 
floggee  too !  " 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  Arnold's  educa- 
tional system  and  methods  even  though  one  had  the  in- 
clination. These  things,  with  all  that  it  was  possible  to 
say,  are  fully  set  forth  in  Dean  Stanley's  life  of  him,  and 
these  are  but  loose  and  desultory  thoughts  that  have 
gathered  themselves  together  in  view  of  a  volume  illustra- 
tive of  one  phase  of  his  teaching.  That  he  had  a  very 
lofty  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
work,  and  that  he  did  his  duty  in  the  performance  of  it 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  To  the  physical  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  his  scholars  he  devoted  the  closest 
care  and  attention,  but  he  considered  that  a  boy's  educa- 
tion was  not  complete  unless  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
had  been  imparted  to  him,  induciveof  a  higher  seriousness, 
and  the  moulding  of  his  character,  as  in  Tom's  case,  into 
that  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  Character  was  to  him 
more  than  mental  acquirements;  therefore  is  it  that  he 
presents  himself  to  us  in  the  dual  capacity  of  a  teacher 
and  a  preacher,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say  in  which  he  was 
the  greater.  In  undertaking  the  task  of  a  spiritual  guide 
to  those  in  his  charge  he  was  differentiated  from  the 
ordinary  Headmaster  of  his  time.  It  is  as  a  preacher  that 
he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  portrait  prefixed  to  Dean 
Stanley's  life  of  him,  and  we  see  him  there  arrayed  in 
gown  and  bands.  If  an  aside  may  be  permitted  here  it 
would  be  to  say  that  in  certain  features  of  that  fine  strong 
face,  notably  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  one  seems  to  have 
seen  a  resemblance  in  the  features  of  one  of  his  grandsons, 
who  was  once  a  member  of  our  Manchester  Literary  Club. 

I  have  alluded  to  a  certain  aloofness  which  marked 
Arnold's  relation  with  his  scholars.  There  were  some, 
outside  the  School-House,  who,  in  a  personal  sense,  hardly 
came  in  contact  with  him.  We  are  told  by  Dean  Stanley 
that  it  "  would  often  happen  in  so  large  a  number  that  a 
boy  would  leave  Rugby  without  any  personal  communica- 
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tion  with  him  at  all,  and  even  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
school,  those  who  most  respected  him  would  sometimes 
complain,  even  with  bitterness,  that  he  did  not  give  them 
greater  opportunities  of  asking  his  advice,  or  himself  offer- 
more  frequently  to  direct  their  studies  and  guide  their 
enquiries."  As  a  preacher,  however,  he  came  into  contact 
with  every  individual  boy,  and  it  is  here  that  the  chapel 
of  Rugby  School  comes  in  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
Educational  scheme.  Says  his  biographer,  "  If  there  is 
any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than  another  which  was 
especially  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold's  labours,  both  as  a 
teacher  and  as  a  master,  if  is  the  School-Chapel.  Even 
its  outward  forms,  from  "  the  very  cross  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  as  a  visible  symbol  of 
the  Christian  end  of  their  education,  to  the  vaults  which 
he  caused  to  be  opened  underneath  for  those  who  died  in 
the  school,  must  always  be  associated  with  his  name."  He 
tells  us  further  that  the  sermons  that  were  preached  there 
were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  any  public  school,  and  will 
also  probably  be  long  looked  upon  as  models  of  their  kind 
in  English  preaching.  They  were  preached  always  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  seldom  more  than  twenty  minutes, 
sometimes  less,  a  new  one  almost  every  time.  .  .  .  How- 
ever much  they  may  have  occupied  his  previous  thoughts 
they  were  written  almost  invariably  between  the  morning 
and  afternoon  service,  and  though  often  under  such  stress 
of  time  that  the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  was  hardly  dry 
when  the  chapel  bell  ceased  to  sound,  they  contain  hardly 
a  single  erasure,  and  the  manuscript  volumes  remain  as 
accessible  a  treasure  to  their  possessors  as  if  they  were 
printed."  To  help  to  realize  the  scene  within  that  chapel 
at  afternoon  service  on  Sundays,  and  of  the  effect  of  the 
preacher  and  his  sermon  on  the  congregation,  one  cannot 
do  better  than  turn  to  the  description  given  by  Tom 
Brown's  biographer  relating  to  his  hero's  first  sermon  from 
the  Doctor.  He  says  :  "  More  worthy  pens  than  mine  have 
described  that  scene.  The  tall,  gallant  form,  the  kindling 
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eye,  the  voice,  now  soft  as  the  low  notes  of  a  flute,  now 
clear  and  stirring  as  the  call  of  the  light  infantry  bugle, 
of  him  who  stood  there  Sunday  after  Sunday,  witnessing 
and  pleading  for  his  Lord,  the  king  of  righteousness  and 
love  and  glory,  with  whose  spirit  he  was  filled,  and  in 
whose  power  he  spoke.  The  long  lines  of  young  faces 
rising  tier  above  tier  down  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel, 
from  the  little  boy's  who  had  just  left  his  mother  to  the 
young  man's  who  was  going  out  next  week  into  the  great 
world  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  It  was  a  great  and  solemn 
sight,  and  never  more  so  than  at  this  time  of  year,  when 
the  lights  in  the  chapel  were  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  seats 
of  the  praepostors  of  the  week,  and  the  soft  twilight  stole 
over  the  rest  of  the  chapel,  deepening  into  darkness  in  the 
high  gallery  behind  the  organ."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
enquire,  "  what  was  it  after  all  which  seized  and  held 
these  three  hundred  boys,  dragging  them  out  of  them- 
selves, willing  or  unwilling,  for  twenty  minutes  on  Sunday 
afternoon?"  .  .  .  What  was  it  that  moved  and  held  us, 
the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  reckless,  childish  boys,  who 
feared  the  Doctor  with  all  our  hearts,  and  very  little  be- 
sides in  heaven  or  earth;  who  thought  more  of  our  sets  in 
the  school  than  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  put  the  tradi- 
tions of  Rugby  and  the  public  opinions  of  boys  in  our 
daily  life  above  the  laws  of  God  ?  "  The  explanation  is 
too  long  to  quote,  but,  perhaps  you  will  remember,  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  though  his  hearers  might  not  follow  or  fully 
enter  into  the  preacher's  meaning,  they  were  conscious  of 
listening  to  a  "  warm  living  voice,"  and  "  to  a  man  who 
we  felt  to  be  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength 
striving  against  whatever  was  mean  and  unmanly  and 
unrighteous  in  our  little  world."  Those  upon  whom  his 
influence  was  most  strongly  impressed,  came  to  regard  him 
as  the  courageous  captain  of  their  souls,  and  were  made 
"  to  believe,  first  in  him,  and  then  in  his  Master." 

Turning  now  to  that  volume  of  sermons  which,  from 
sources  like  these,  had  acquired  a  peculiar  interest,  let  me 
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say  that  with  the  subject  matter  of  them  it  is  not  within 
my  province  to  deal.  Going  through  them  you  are  < -on- 
scious  of  the  truth  of  all  that  Thomas  Hughes  and  Dean 
Stanley  have  said  of  their  earnestness  and  power,  of  the 
gracefulness  of  the  language  charged  with  fervour,  and 
marked  with  a  fine  simplicity,  their  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  delivered,  and  to 
the  congregation  of  boys  who  listened  to  them.  There  are 
two,  however,  which  call  for  brief  reference,  the  first  and 
the  last.  Among  the  sermons  that  Tom  Brown  listened  to 
there  was  one  which,  to  him,  was  invested  with  a  peculiar 
solemnity.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  death  in  the 
School.  Some  of  the  Doctor's  words  are  quoted  in  a 
lengthy  paragraph,  and  we  are  told  how,  among  all  the 
sermons  he  had  preached  to  them,  he  had  never  spoken 
words  which  had  sank  deeper  than  some  of  those  in  this 
one.  The  opening  discourse  in  the  volume  under  con- 
sideration is  on  "  Sudden  Death,"  and  has  reference  to  an 
event  of  that  kind  which  had  occurred  in  the  School.  The 
last  one  is  described  as  "  The  Farewell  Warning,"  and  was 
preached  on  June  5th,  1842,  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
School.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  day  before  the 
forty-seventh  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  the  preacher 
died  suddenly,  in  circumstances  of  which  Dean  Stanley 
has  given  us  the  pathetic  details,  and  in  a  few  days  later 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  chancel  of  Rugby  Chapel,  im- 
mediately under  the  Communion  Table. 

You  will  perhaps  remember  how  the  news  of  that  un- 
looked-for event  came  to  Tom  Brown  while  he  was  with  a 
fishing  party  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  how  he  at  once 
left  his  companions  and  made  his  way  with  all  the  haste 
possible  to  Rugby,  how,  having  reached  there  he  went  to 
the  old  School  and  gained  access  to  the  Chapel,  and  how, 
alone  in  the  softened  evening  light,  he  sat  himself  down, 
first  in  the  seat  which  he  had  last  occupied  as  a  sixth-form 
boy,  then  moving  himself  away  to  the  lowest  bench  and 
to  the  seat  which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first  Sunday  at 
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Rugby,  and  finally  how  lie  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  altar, 
and  knelt  there  with  bowed  head  and  tearful  eyes.  Says 
he  who  tells  the  story,  "  Here  let  us  leave  him — where 
better  could  we  leave  him,  than  at  the  altar,  before  which 
he  had  first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  his  birth- 
right, and  felt  the  drawing  of  the  bond  which  links  all 
living  souls  together  in  one  brotherhood — at  the  grave 
beneath  the  altar  of  Him,  who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  see 
that  glory  and  softened  his  heart  till  it  could  feel  that 
bond?" 

Fifteen  years  later,  on  an  autumn  evening,  there  came 
another  pilgrim  to  the  same  shrine.  It  was  Matthew 
Arnold,  bound  to  the  preacher  by  filial  ties,  who,  in  his 
poem  on  "  Rugby  Chapel,"  has  given  us  the  record  of  that 
visit  in  meditative  verse,  in  which — along  with  the  pathetic 
expression  of  his  own  sorrowful  sense  of  loss — he  pays  a 
noble  tribute  to  the  singleness  of  purpose,  the  high  courage, 
and  the  unwearied  zeal  of  him,  who  as  a  shepherd  of  souls, 
had  laboured  in  that  fold  and  found  there  his  earthly 
resting  place.  Speculating  on  the  possible  continuity  of 
that  strenuous  life  in  another  sphere,  he  says  : 

0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?     For  that  force, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 
Somewhere,  surely  afar, 
In  the  sounding   labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  1 

The  lines  remind  one  of  some  others,  equally  applicable, 
in  "  In  Memoriam,"  wherein  Tennyson,  dealing  with  the 
same  conditions  of  sorrow  and  hope,  says  confidently  of  his 
dead  friend : 

And,  doubtless,  Unto  thee  is  given 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 

The  full-grown  energies  of  heaven. 


GEORGE  ELIOT:    NOVELIST,  ESSAYIST,  POET. 
By  THOMAS  NEWKIGGIXG. 

\\  7HEN  George  Eliot  was  busy  writing  in  the  fifties, 
sixties,  and  severities  of  last  century,  she  was  hailed 
as  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  that  England  had  produced. 
The  booksellers  to-day  state  that  her  popularity  has  waned ; 
that  her  works  are  not  now  selling  as  readily  as  they  did, 
and  that  it  is  not  good  business  to  keep  them  in  stock. 
Accepting  this  as  fact,  we  ask  :  Has  there  been  a  declension 
in  the  public  taste  since  those  earlier  days?  Or  is  there 
something  in  the  works  themselves  to  produce  this  damp- 
ing down  of  popular  favour? 

Both  questions,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  But  the  reasons  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
popular  judgment  are  not  readily  explainable  in  a  para- 
graph. George  Eliot  is  not  always  easy  reading.  To  get 
the  full  significance  of  her  writings  she  has  often  to  be 
conned  more  than  once.  She  is  not  to  be  read  whilst 
running.  This  does  not  suit  present-day  novel  readers, 
however  it  may  have  been  with  her  contemporaries.  They 
like  their  excitement  served  up  without  philosophical 
garnishings.  The  bulk  of  readers — certainly  of  readers  of 
fiction — now,  are  more  superficial  than  those  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago;  an  anomaly  hardly  to  be  expected,  and 
rather  surprising,  when  the  vast  annual  expenditure  on 
educational  work  is  considered.  It  is  the  fact  nevertheless, 
and  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  educational  results  of 
to-day  that  she  should  have  fallen  into  disfavour. 

Again,  her  metaphysical  and  psychological  disquisitions 
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are  too  much  for  your  ordinary  reader.  If  she  had  been 
shallower  or  more  superficial  she  would  have  been  more 
popular.  She  is  skilled  in  the  deep  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  is  often  abstruse  when  dealing  with  even 
ordinary  sensations  and  incidents.  Many  of  her  sentences 
are  so  obscure  as  to  be  tantalizing.  Read  and  re-read  them 
— even  the  most  quick-witted  reader  is  greatly  in  the  dark 
as  to  their  full  signification.  Her  ingenious  expositions 
are  often  far  above  the  head  of  the  ordinary  man  or 
woman,  and  to  those  of  higher  intelligence  they  are  not 
always  clear. 

Further,  many  of  her  references  are  caviare  to  the 
general.  She  goes  out  of  her  way  to  revel  in  the  obscure, 
both  in  history  and  philosophy.  This  is  an  affectation 
that  cultured  readers,  not  less  than  the  unlettered,  resent. 
It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  her  intellectual  femininity 
which  had  best  been  spared.  No  one  cares  to  read  a  novel, 
or  a  popular  essay,  with  an  encyclopaedia  at  one's  elbow. 
But  she  has  an  anticipatory  answer  to  this,  as  to  most 
criticisms,  when  she  remarks  :  "  Those  who  take  in  a  larger 
sweep  than  their  neighbours  are  apt  to  seem  mightily  vain 
and  affected."  *  George  Eliot  is  not  to  be  caught  napping  ! 
But  the  "  larger  sweep  "  might  well  have  its  limits ;  and 
the  most  sympathetic  admirer  is  apt  to  fling  down  the 
book  and  exclaim  (with  Jeffrey  on  a  memorable  occasion — 
and  perhaps  as  short-sightedly) :  "  This  will  never  do !  " 

There  is  plenty  of  genius  but  (shall  I  say)  a  lack  of 
geniality  in  her  books.  Reading  novels  for  amusement  is 
characteristic  of  the  majority  of  even  persons  of  more  than 
average  intelligence,  and  they  do  not  care  to  be  called  on 
for  the  effort  of  studiously  thinking  as  they  read ;  so  that 
in  the  meantime  the  influence  she  wielded  at  the  outset 
has  waned.  Popular,  then,  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to 
the  mass  of  readers  she  certainly  is  not.  But  this  is  only 
for  a  season.  The  readers  who  know  her  not  will  be  a 

*  "Daniel  Deronda,"  ch.  xxxix. 
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gradually  diminishing  number.  In  the  meantime,  her 
clientele — until  that  time  arrives  when  intellect  will  .dis- 
tinguish the  multitude — will  be  select  rather  than  wide. 
There  is  the  germ  of  immortality  in  her  work  that  will 
assert  itself;  all  the  more  sure  that  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  certain,  notwithstanding 
that  there  are  ebbings  and  backwaters  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

It  is  characteristic  of  George  Eliot,  that  when,  every 
now  and  again,  her  dramatis  personae,  it  may  be  the  hero 
or  heroine  of  the  story,  perform  some  act  of  folly  or 
magnanimity  beyond  what  for  the  moment  was  to  be 
expected — nay,  it  may  only  have  been  a  simple,  natural 
action — she,  in  order  to  justify  it,  enters  into  a  lengthy 
explanation,  often  resulting  in  an  argument  of  the  subtlest 
kind,  accounting  for  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  char- 
acter in  question.  The  way  she  can  banter  any  one, 
twisting  and  turning  them  round  to  make  them  show  their 
parts,  is  a  notable  gift  of  hers.  The  reader,  too,  is 
bantered  as  he  reads,  often  taking  her  thrusts  home  to 
himself.  Her  irony  and  sarcasm  are  searching  and  some- 
times (it  must  be  confessed)  long  drawn  out.  She  was 
what  ladies  would  call  "  an  awful  quiz."  Essentially 
critical  and  with  a  scathing  criticism  too.  A  woman  of 
massive  intellect,  far  above  not  only  the  average  female 
mind,  but  also  the  average  male  mind.  But  though  she 
can  fathom  the  depths  and  unravel  the  intricacies  of  char- 
acter, she  cannot  be  said  to  be  skilful  at  a  plot.  What 
plot  there  is,  is  often  forced  and  scarcely  natural.  Again, 
none  of  her  novels,  excepting  perhaps  "  Silas  Marner  "  and 
"  Felix  Holt,"  end  as  we  could  have  wished,  nor, — I  ven- 
ture to  say,  taking  the  risk  of  being  considered  pre- 
sumptuous— as  they  ought  to  have  done.  The  finale  is 
generally  their  weakest  point. 

With  all  her  depth,  there  is  a  dash  of  femininity  in  her 
novels  that  dilutes  the  draught.  She  has  all  a  tasteful 
and  tactful  woman's  intuition  and  knowledge  of  what  is 
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becoming  in  female  behaviour  as  well  as  in  dress  and 
ornament.  It  is  curious  that  the  critics  of  her  time, 
before  the  parentage  of  her  novels  was  divulged,  should 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  they  were  the  work  of  a 
woman.  Dickens  was  the  first  to  declare  it.  The  fact  is 
self-evident  throughout;  there  are  constantly  recurring 
little  touches  that  reveal  the  woman.  But  she  was  learned 
for  a  woman,  and  that  threw  the  reviewers  off  the  scent — 
nay,  had  she  been  a  man  she  would  have  been  considered 
learned,  and  she  evidently  took  secret  pride  in  the  affecta- 
tion of  quoting  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  in  the  original,  in 
her  homeliest  novels,  without  giving  a  translation.  An 
observant,  learned,  cultured  woman,  all  that  she  wrote  is 
close-grained  and  highly  polished;  whilst  there  is  the 
feminine  style  of  expression,  along  with  the  depth  that 
does  not  usually  accompany  it.  The  marvellous  and  some- 
times terrible  beauty  of  her  stories  is  often  more  than  one 
can  bear.  They  are  heartbreaking,  too,  for  the  most  part. 
Heart-breaking  often  means  heart-healing,  but  I  hesitate 
to  say  this  of  George  Eliot's  fiction  as  a  whole,  the  heart- 
break remains  as  a  rule. 

There  is  a  distinct  note  of  sadness  in  all  her  books,  due 
to  that  reflective  spirit  of  hers  which  penetrated  the 
hidden  depths  of  human  nature  and  sought  to  reveal  its 
inner  workings.  But  this  is  a  condition  consequent  on 
deep  intellectual  insight  wherever  found.  A  seam  of 
pessimism  is  invariably  struck  at  those  unmeasured  depths. 
Whether  the  novelist  is  wise  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  immediate  and  lasting  popularity,  and  even  of  use- 
fulness, in  probing  the  less  cheering  elements  of  human 
life  and  character,  can  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
where  the  purpose  is  to  instruct  and  warn  rather  than  to 
merely  interest  and  amuse — and  this  is  a  role  which  has 
not  been  assumed  by  any  other  writer  of  novels  of  the  first- 
class  to  the  same  extent  as  George  Eliot.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  brighter  novelists  of  the 
first  rank,  though  they  display  less  depth,  and  may  often 
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be  considered  as  merely  skimming  the  surface  of  things, 
effect  more  lasting  good,  and  therefore  are  greater  bene- 
factors to  their  kind,  than  those  of  whom  George  Eliot 
may  be  considered  the  type  and  crown. 

Her  stories  have  the  metaphysical  rather  than  the 
romantic  cast.  This  is  strikingly  displayed  on  almost 
every  page.  Sage  reflections  meet  one  at  every  turn,  but 
this  deeper  wisdom  of  hers  is  often  relieved  and  lightened 
with  much  quiet  humour  and  not  infrequent  scintillations 
of  wit.  She  could  put  much  into  a  few  words,  though  a 
few  Words  did  not  suffice  for  the  much  she  had  to  say. 
But,  much  or  little,  there  is  no  padding  in  any  of  her 
work,  all  is  conscientiously  and  scrupulously  done. 

She  is  incisive  rather  than  broad  in  outline  and  delinea- 
tion. This  presupposes  a  want  of  atmosphere  in  her 
stories ;  they  lack  breadth  and  elbow  room,  but  in  depicting 
character,  and  in  analysing  motives,  she  is  unrivalled. 
And  it  is  not  all  analysis ;  she  frequently  adopts  synthetic 
methods,  building  up  her  characters  as  the  novel  proceeds ; 
this  being  necessary  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  them.  Thus,  the  completed 
character  is  not  seen  until  she  has  added  the  final  touches 
in  the  final  pages  of  the  story. 

Imperious  in  her  mental  attitudes,  she  never  puts  forth 
her  views  tentatively,  but  expresses  them  as  from  a  master 
spirit.  Her  contempt  for  journalistic  reviewers  and 
critics  was  shown  in  her  lofty  avoidance  of  reading  almost 
all  the  notices  of  her  books.  She  felt  a  self-sufficiency  that 
was  invulnerable  to  outside  comment,  except  from  close 
personal  friends.  There  was  some  justification  for  this  in 
the  fact  that  she  put  her  whole  soul  into  all  that  she  wrote, 
and  so  did  not  care  to  be  diverted  from  whatever  views  she 
entertained  and  determined  to  inculcate.  "  In  Author- 
ship "  she  says,  "  I  hold  carelessness  to  be  a  mortal  sin." 

Shall  we  ever  have  a  more  intellectual — a  more  deep- 
seeing  woman?  I  cannot  imagine  such  a  phenomenon  in 
this  or  in  any  future  generation.  There  have  been  none 
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such  in  the  past  that  we  have  any  record  of.  I  should  be 
afraid  of  a  greater!  No  knowing  what  the  generations 
may  bring  forth,  and  so  I  am  content  to  be  "on  sleep  " 
when  she  arrives.  Hers  was  not  only  the  greatest  female 
intellect  that  the  nineteenth  century  produced,  but,  irre- 
spective of  sex,  it  was  conspicuous  amongst  the  thinkers  of 
that  century.  We  rate  the  female  intellect  below  that  of 
the  male,  and  although  the  genius  of  George  Eliot  may 
seem  to  belie  such  a  conclusion,  yet  in  its  exceptional 
quality  it  only  corroborates  the  correctness  of  that  view. 
The  comparison,  however,  is  one  that  need  never  be  made. 
Generally  the  two  have  different  spheres  of  action,  and 
each  is  suited  to  its  own.  Each  has  a  supremacy  of  its 
own  in  which  there  is  always  a  weaker,  whether  male  or 
female.  Taking  her  for  all  in  all,  it  is  surely  privilege 
enough  to  have  lived  in  George  Eliot's  day.  You  have 
seen  her  portrait  ? 

"  Her  smile  is  sweetened  by  her  gravity."  * 

My  notes  lend  themselves  to  lengthened  comment  on 
each  of  her  novels,  as  well  as  on  her  Essays  and  Poetical 
Works ;  but  in  a  comparatively  brief  article,  one  can  only 
give  a  running  commentary  on  the  salient  features  that  strike 
one  in  each.  In  doing  this  I  make  no  pretence  of  saying 
the  last  word  on  any  of  them,  and  I  quite  apprehend  that 
others  may  differ  from  my  views.  But  these  views,  though 
succinctly  expressed,  are  not  formed  from  a  superficial 
perusal  of  the  books.  Taking  the  novels  in  the  order  of 
publication  : 

The  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  "  consist  of  three  short 
stories,  "  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton," 
"  Mr.  GilfiFs  Love  Story,"  and  "Janet's  Repentance,"  the 

*  The  line  is  from  her  own  poem,  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  where  (Book 
I.),  speaking  of  Duke  Silva,  she  says,  "  His  smile  is  sweetened  by  his 
gravity,"  a  beautiful  thought,  which  is  strikingly  applicable  to  all  her 
portraits. 
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first  being  by  far  the  best.  The  last  two  are  somewhat 
forced  and  unnatural,  though,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they 
contain  many  good  things;  incisive  estimates  of  character 
and  sage  reflections.  But,  so  far,  she  was  only  at  'prentice 
work — -she  had  not  yet  got  her  hand  in  at  story  telling. 

Whatever  her  deep-seated  views  about  religion  and  its 
professors  were,  she  had  a  broad-minded  sympathy  for 
genuine  labourers  in  the  religious  field ;  that  is  evident 
from  these  tales.  In  one  place  she  remarks  with  true  in- 
sight :  "  While  we  are  coldly  discussing  a  man's  career, 
sneering  at  his  mistakes,  blaming  his  rashness,  and  label- 
ling his  opinions  '  Evangelical  and  narrow,'  or  '  Latitudin- 
arian  and  Pantheistic,'  or  'Anglican  and  supercilious  '- 
that  man,  in  his  solitude,  is  perhaps  shedding  hot  tears 
because  his  sacrifice  is  a  hard  one,  because  strength  and 
patience  are  failing  him  to  speak  the  difficult  word,  and  do 
the  difficult  deed."  * 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  genius  that  it  can  produce  great 
effects  from  small  means,  and  this  book  shows  that  she 
possesses  this  quality  in  a  marked  degree;  as  witness  the 
description  of  the  death-scene  of  poor  Milly,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton.  0  the  infinite  pathos  of  this 
death-scene !  I  know  of  nothing  in  fiction  to  surpass  it. 
No  wonder  that  this  story  made  the  name  "  George  Eliot  " 
famous. 

There  is  not  much  of  the  heroic  in  the  story,  "Adam 
Bede" — nothing  of  the  grand  style,  no  adventures  princely 
or  patrician  to  interest  us.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  re- 
cord of  the  lives  and  loves  of  ordinary  work-day  mortals. 
Not  ordinary  in  the  sense  of  being  commonplace.  Some 
of  the  characters  are  extraordinary  enough;  Adam  him- 
self, the  Rev.  Adolphus  Irwine,  Rector  of  Broxton,  and 
Mrs.  Poyser.  The  latter,  a  splendid  type  of  an  English 
farmer's  thrifty  wife;  full  of  pithy  sayings  much  to  tl«e 
point,  and  with  a  ready  rejoinder  for  all  comers.  One 
reviewer  of  the  book  fell  into  the  natural  mistake  of  sup- 
*  "  Janet's  Repentance,"  chap.  viii. 
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posing  that  Mrs.  Peyser's  sayings  were  remembered  pro- 
verbs, but  in  a  letter  to  John  Blackwood,  her  publisher 
(February  25th,  1859),  the  Author  says  :  "  I  have  no  stock 
of  proverbs  in  my  memory ;  and  there  is  not  one  thing  put 
into  Mrs.  Peyser's  mouth  that  is  not  fresh  from  my  own 
mint."  This  is  remarkable,  taking  account  of  the  insight 
and  striking  applicability,  the  wisdom  and  epigrammatic 
humour,  which  these  proverbial  sayings  display.  Mrs. 
Poyser  is  one  of  the  great  characters  in  fiction  that  is 
destined  to  an  enduring  life.  The  fame  of  the  author  is 
assured  in  her. 

I  cannot  say  that  of  the  hero  of  the  story.  Adam  Bede's 
character  does  not  attract  me.  There  is  much  of  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  prig  in  his  constitution.  It  is 
asserted  or  assumed  that  no  male  nature  can  fully  under- 
stand the  female  nature.  Probably  that  is  true,  and  con- 
versely it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  male  nature 
is  equally  a  closed,  or  partially  closed,  book  to  the  female. 
Else,  surely,  George  Eliot,  would  not  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  allowing  a  high-spirited  character,  such  as  she 
represents  Adam  to  be,  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
man  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  the  woman  with  whom  he 
(Adam)  was  in  love,  and  who  he  hoped  to  make  his  wife. 
A  man  of  high  spirit  would  have  indignantly  washed  his 
hands  of  the  other's  service  and  flung  back  his  favours  in 
his  face.  I  don't,  observe  you,  speak  of  the  wrong  he  did 
to  Adam  himself — for  of  that  the  wronger  was  ignorant  at 
first — but  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  weak  woman  that 
Adam  loved.  It  is  a  blemish  that  will  always  cling  to  the 
story.  And  it  is  not  the  only  one.  The  supercession  of 
Seth  Bede,  that  weak-backed  lover,  by  his  elder  brother  in 
the  love  of  Dinah  Morris — and  all  brought  about  as  a 
matter  of  course — is  another  of  those  freaks  in  an  author 
that  can  hardly  be  tolerated  and  will  not  be  excused. 
There  is,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  a  want  of  charm 
about  the  novel  "Adam  Bede."  It  lacks  distinction. 
Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory. 
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After  Mrs.  Poyser  there  is  not  much  in  it  to  remember 
kindly.  But  the  tantalising  cleverness  of  it  all,  helps,  in 
some  degree,  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  distaste  which  we 
are  inclined  to  harbour  for  the  book. 

"The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  is  a  tale  of  much  sordid  poverty 
and  some  sordid  wealth,  scarcely  relieved  or  justified  by 
its  psychological  disquisitions.  It  contains  a  series  of 
unnecessary  tragedies.  One  feels  in  reading  the  book  that 
these  are  being  engineered.  Its  catastrophies  are  wanting 
in  the  pathetic,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  real  tragedy. 
The  story  does  not  march  forward  to  its  denouement  in  the 
natural  way;  there  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  it  all;  the 
victims  are  simply  automata  in  the  hands  of  the  author. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  art  this  is  inexcusable. 

Among  the  characters  there  are  rather  too  many  peevish, 
ill-natured,  querulous  women;  outrageously  objectionable 
as  a  rule.  One  shrinks  as  from  a  blow  at  some  of  their 
remarks,  feeling  that  they  are  a  libel  on  the  sex.  Mrs. 
Glegg  is  the  most  consistently  obnoxious  female  character 
to  be  found  in  fiction.  No  doubt  there  exist  samples  of 
this  kind  of  human  animal  in  a  mild  form  in  actual  life, 
but  here  we  have  her  in  exaggerated  portraiture — that  is 
to  say,  with  all  her  meanness,  selfishness,  false  pride,  vain- 
glory, vulgarity,  delight  in  misunderstandings,  readiness 
to  take  offence — in  a  word  with  all  the  imperfections  of 
the  genus  concentrated  in  one  individual.  The  other  of 
the  Dodson  sisters  are  but  little  better — their  weakness 
saves  them  from  a  similar  verdict.  But  the  indignation 
they  arouse  is,  after  all,  a  tribute  to  the  author's  mar- 
vellous power  of  portraiture. 

Poor  Maggie  Tulliver,  one  of  the  best  of  George  Eliot's 
heroines,  was  literally  born  into  a  nest  of  hornets  that 
made  her  whole  life  a  misery.  It  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  had  she  been  rescued  from  it  all  and  lived 
happy  ever  after — like  the  ending  to  the  story-books  in  our 
young  days.  That  would  have  been  greatly  more  accept- 
able, if  less  tragic,  than  her  drowning  in  the  Floss. 
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Philip  Wakem  is  the  best  male  character  in  the  book. 
Tom  Tulliver  is  an  unlovely,  over-righteous,  un- 
sympathetic specimen  of  a  brother,  and  he  wasted  several 
lives  in  fulfilling  the  injunctions  of  a  narrow-brained 
father,  whose  behest  it  would  have  been  not  only  charity 
but  was  incumbent  on  him — had  he  been  more  of  a  true 
man  —  to  have  disobeyed.  "In  death  they  were  not 
divided,"  was  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Maggie  and 
Tom,  the  implication  being  that  neither  in  life  were  they 
divided.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  They  never 
came  together  owing  to  the  cool  life-long  brutality  and 
self-righteousness  of  the  brother.  The  story  has  an  auto- 
biographic interest,  in  that  some  of  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Maggie  were  those  of  the  author  herself. 

In  "  Silas  Marner "  it  will,  I  think,  be  universally 
allowed  that  George  Eliot  is  approaching  her  best.  It  is 
almost  a  flawless  story,  with  none  of  the  faults  of  some  of 
the  others  and  with  many  beauties.  It  contains  no  out- 
rageous characters  with  exaggerated  defects,  and  there  are 
no  motives  leading  to  actions  that  need  pages  of  explana- 
tion and  unsuccessful  defence.  It  travels  forward  to  the 
climax  without  a  jarring  episode  or  a  disturbing  break  in 
its  continuity.  Too  much  is  not  made  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  various  characters.  There  is  no  unnecessary  misery 
long  drawn  out  and  strained  to  unnaturalness.  Trials 
enough  bravely  borne,  without  the  tortures  that  make  one 
think  what  a  grand  inquisitress  the  author  would  have 
made  in  medieval  days !  There  is  retribution  too,  with 
full  justification,  for  duties  unfulfilled,  leaving  a  linger- 
ing sorrow  for  the  sufferers. 

In  "  Komola  "  her  muse  took  a  loftier  flight ;  she  rises 
to  a  distinctly  higher  level  of  description  and  analysis  of 
human  nature  as  was  inevitable  from  dealing  with  loftier 
subjects.  In  it  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  great  characters  in 
History;  The  Medici,  Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo, 
Savonarola,  and  others  of  the  time. 

The  book  is  a  brilliant  story  of  life  in  Florence,  the 
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beautiful  city,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  its 
people,  its  festas,  its  processions,  its  superstitions  and 
strange  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian  life.  With  rare 
skill  the  whole  is  made  to  pass  before  our  eyes  as  it  were 
in  a  panorama.  To  be  sure  she  might  have  made  more  of 
the  great  Florentines,  who  (with  the  exception  of  Savon- 
arola) are  not  as  prominent  as  we  could  wish.  The  story, 
too,  labours  along  with  a  good  deal  of  dead-levelness  in 
some  parts.  One  is  apt  to  feel  sometimes  that  the  author 
is  trying  to  impress  her  readers  with  her  own  knowledge  of 
Florence  and  its  people — its  grandees  and  magnificos;  its 
scholars  and  artists ;  its  artizans  and  contadini,  thus  revel- 
ling in  wordy  description  dealing  largely  with  trivialities 
rather  than  heightening  the  interest  of  the  story  and 
advancing  with  stately  march  to  its  development. 

There  are  other  lapses ;  one  cannot  help  at  times  in  the 
reading  of  it,  giving  a  shrug  and  exclaiming :  "  This  is 
really  too  childish !  "  The  collecting  of  the  "Anathema  " 
and  the  episode  of  Mona  Brigida's  conversion,  degenerate 
into  very  weak  farce.  The  main  interest  of  the  story 
ceases  before  the  climax  is  reached,  which  surely  is  a  grave 
defect  from  the  art  point  of  view. 

Romola,  as  a  character,  is  admirable  throughout.  Tito 
Melema,  her  husband,  from  being  attractive  at  the  outset, 
gradually  grows  into  the  most  contemptible  of  husbands 
and  traitors;  Tessa  and  Baldassarre  are  impossible  save  in 
fiction.  In  analysis  of  motives,  as  I  have  already  said, 
George  Eliot  is  unrivalled.  This  was  a  necessity  in  her 
case,  in  order  to  justify  certain  actions  of  her  characters, 
which  otherwise  are  overstrained  and  often  improbable, 
and  therefore  require  much  argument  for  their  justifica- 
tion. The  writing,  however,  is  so  ingenious  and  beautiful 
that  one  tolerates  the  strain  on  one's  credulity,  taking  that 
as  something  secondary.  In  this  novel  of  "  Romola  " 
there  is  a  far-offness  that  prevents  it  from  touching  the 
heart.  It  is  as  beautiful  as  a  marble  statue  by  a  master 
hand,  with  all  the  coldness  of  the  marble. 
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Many  men,  many  minds,  but  of  all  her  novels  I  give  the 
preference  to  "  Felix  Holt."  To  me,  Esther  Lyon  is  her 
noblest  female,  and  Felix  her  greatest  male  character. 
That  was  probably  the  author's  own  opinion,  judging  from 
many  expressions  throughout  the  book.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  she  felt  she  had  hardly  done  full  justice  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  Felix's  character  as  revealed  in  his  conversa- 
tions and  speeches  in  the  course  of  the  story,  for  in  her 
volume  of  Essays  she  returns  to  Felix  and  gives  a  lengthy 
and  admirable  speech  of  his  as  addressed  to  working  men. 

There  is  a  bitterness  in  her  sarcasm  in  the  description 
of  the  Rev.  John  Lingon,  the  rector,  which  is  not  pleasant, 
and  as  applied  to  even  a  worldly  clergyman  is  a  little  out- 
side the  truth.  She  had  not  much  love  or  admiration  to 
waste  on  the  clergy.  But  bad  as  some  of  the  old  cock- 
fighting  and  hunting  clergy  were,  they  were  hardly  as 
objectionable  as  she  depicts  them  in  the  character  of 
Rector  Lingon.  However,  she  eventually  makes  amends 
for  her  early  severity — the  rector  turns  out  by  no  means 
as  bad  as  painted.  The  Rev.  Rufus  Lyon,  minister  of 
"  Malthouse  Yard,"  is  a  delightful  old  parson,  admirably 
drawn. 

It  is  essentially  a  clever  novel — the  cleverest  and  most 
amusing  of  all  her  stories,  bubbling  with  humour  of  a 
superlative  kind,  caustic  wit,  sarcasm  and  commonsense. 
Felix  is  just  a  little  too  transcendental  in  his  talks  with 
Esther,  but  then  they  are  two  very  superior  beings,  and  we 
must  never  forget  the  author's  own  high  standpoint.  A 
little  less  of  the  super-excellent  in  the  lover's  character 
and  in  his  demeanour  towards  herself  would  have  suited 
Esther,  and  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  natural 
without  losing  anything  of  its  moral  rectitude. 

But  why,  and  0  why  does  George  Eliot  give  such 
wretched  specimens  of  humanity  in  the  shape  of  mothers 
to  her  different  heroes?  To  Adam  Bede,  to  Felix  Holt, 
to  Maggie  Tulliver?  They  are  almost  beneath  contempt 
in  all  they  say  and  do.  Miserable,  weak-minded,  querulous 
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to  a  degree.  Evidently  the  author  had  no  belief  in  the 
widely  accepted  theory  that  the  higher  qualities  of  the 
offspring  come  from  the  mother. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  novel  there  is  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  roads  of  England — chiefly  in  the  Mid- 
lands— immediately  before  the  advent  of  railways;  the 
mail  coaches  with  their  four  horses  bowling  along,  driven 
by  the  coachman  in  all  the  pride  of  place  as  he  handles  the 
ribbons  with  deft  hands,  pointing  with  his  whip  now  anH 
again,  to  features  in  the  landscape  and  detailing  to  the 
inquisitive  passenger  by  his  side,  the  characteristics  of 
this,  that  and  the  other  owner  of  the  lordly  mansion 
embowered  in  trees  in  the  near  or  far  distance,  whose  park 
and  lands  he  passes  in  the  journey.  Travelling  in  those 
days  had  its  peculiar  pleasures. 

I  surmise  that  George  Eliot  was  thinking  of  herself  and 
her  place  in  the  feminine  ranks — for  she  was  a  star  and 
stood  apart — when  she  wrote  these  lines  in  the  beautiful 
prelude  to  "  Middlemarch  "  :  "  Some  have  felt  that  these 
blundering  lives  are  due  to  the  inconvenient  indefiniteness 
with  which  the  Supreme  Power  has  fashioned  the  natures 
of  women;  if  there  were  one  level  of  feminine  in- 
competence as  strict  as  the  ability  to  count  three  and  no 
more,  the  social  lot  of  women  might  be  treated  with 
scientific  certitude.  Meanwhile  the  indefiniteness  remains, 
and  the  limits  of  variation  are  really  much  wider  than 
any  one  would  imagine  from  the  sameness  of  women's 
coiffure  and  the  favourite  love  stories  in  prose  and  verse. 
Here  and  there  a  cygnet  is  reared  uneasily  among  the 
ducklings  in  the  brown  pond,  and  never  finds  the  living 
stream  in  fellowship  with  its  own  oary-footed  kind." 

There  is  no  mistake  about  the  superlative  quality  of  her 
writings.  It  appears  in  all  her  books,  but  perhaps  most 
strikingly  in  Middlemarch.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that 
she  took  infinite  pains  with  all  that  proceeded  from  her 
pen.  There  is  a  compelling  humour  in  this  story  that  is 
a  true  mark  of  genius.  It  is  as  natural  and  vivifying  as 
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sunlight  in  Spring.  Her  power  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
is  again  displayed  to  perfection.  Indeed  her  strength  in 
this  direction,  and  the  persistency  with  which  she  exercises 
it,  may  be  considered  a  weakness  from  the  popularity 
point  of  view.  One  is  apt  to  feel  that  a  less  display  of  it 
would  have  sufficed.  There  is  never  anything  slipshod  in 
the  writing,  whether  in  the  choice  of  words  or  in  the 
diction.  These  high  qualities  (rare  in  novel  writers)  one 
thinks  at  times  are  thrown  away  on  some  of  the  meaner 
characters  of  the  novel. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  conventional  love-making  here 
which  is  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  But  of  all  the 
cold-blooded  lovers,  whether  in  books  or  life,  commend  us 
to  the  Rev.  Edward  Casaubon.  One  has  a  distaste  for  him 
from  the  very  first — a  dislike  for  the  man  and  his  dreary 
and  dusty  ambitions.  The  conversation  between  Mrs. 
Cadwallader  and  Sir  James  Chettam  on  the  anticipated 
marriage  of  Dorothea  Brook  and  Casaubon  in  unsurpassed. 

The  character  that  one  thought,  at  the  outset,  stood 
highest  in  its  possibilities,  Dr.  Lydgate,  turns  out  both 
poor  and  feeble  in  the  end.  That,  I  cannot  but  think,  was 
a  mistake  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  novelist  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  medical  science  and  practice.  One 
hoped  that  he  would  have  transcended  both  in  his  life  and 
work,  and  with  no  possibility  of  their  being  thwarted 
and  virtually  overturned  by  a  pretty,  thoughtless,  selfish 
wife — unless,  indeed,  that  was  the  lesson  to  be  enforced. 
Caleb  Garth,  his  wife,  and  their  daughter  Mary,  are  as 
fine  characters  as  ever  were  drawn.  It  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  realize  them  and  think  of  them.  Unsurpassed, 
again,  is  the  episode  of  Mrs.  Waule  and  Solomon  waiting 
for  the  death  of  old  Peter  Featherstone  their  miserly 
brother.  The  grim  humour  of  the  whole  scene  is  not  to 
be  forgotten.  Middlemarch  is  a  great  novel ! 

In  reading  her  last  novel,  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  it  is  not 
so  much  her  genius  as  her  intellect  that  dominates  one. 
There  is  no  falling  off  in  the  power  of  description,  and  in 
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the  mastery  of  her  subject,  but  the  conception  of  the  work, 
as  compared  with  her  other  novels,  is  of  diminished  in- 
terest. She  attained  to  her  zenith  in  Middlemarch.  It 
takes  much  argument,  even  with  the  most  sympathetic 
reader,  to  justify  the  character  and  aspirations  of  Mordecai, 
and  she  devotes  many  pages  to  that  end,  evidently  realiz- 
ing that  they  were  needed.  In  the  final  result  (and  this 
applies  to  other  of  her  characters),  though  still  uncon- 
vinced, one  has  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  ingenuity 
of  a  writer  who  could  make  the  impossible  passable  and 
even  plausible.  In  reading  these  pages  of  explanation 
and  argument  one  is  anxious,  if  possible,  to  take  with 
whole-hearted  acceptance  what  has  clearly  been  written 
with  painful  care.  But  we  also  feel  that  it  was  the  im- 
petus given  by  her  other  novels  that  insured  the  acceptance 
of  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
questionable.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  story, 
and  perhaps  in  the  author's  intention  there  was  no  reason 
why  it  should  be.  But  whether  pleasant  or  the  reverse,  it 
is  a  book  that  should  be  read  in  order  to  get  something  like 
the  full  measure  of  its  author.  So  read  with  intelligent 
care,  one  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  George  Eliot  was  a 
wise  woman. 

Her  "  Theophrastus  Such "  is  a  Volume  of  Essays, 
eighteen  in  number,  by  no  means  of  the  conventional  type, 
but  full  of  original  thought  and  suggestion.  Not  always 
easy-reading,  but  too  valuable  to  be  merely  skimmed  and 
cast  aside.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  is  worth  possessing. 
There  is  much  of  grim  humour  in  it,  with  some  good- 
natured  banter,  and  occasionally  a  little  venom.  Her 
power  of  sarcasm  is  stronger  than  her  humorous  quality. 
Certain  of  the  Essays  deal  with  Literature  and  its  humbler 
votaries,  on  whom  she  is  unjustifiably  severe — severe,  that 
is,  on  writers  who  do  not  come  up  to  her  high  standard. 
She  was  a  giant,  and  sometimes  used  her  giant's  strength 
in  her  treatment  of  what  she  called  "  feeble  literature/' 
There  is  just  a  trifle  of  what  may  be  set  down  as  want  of 
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taste  (to  put  it  no  stronger)  in  this  habit  of  hers  to  belittle 
what  less-gifted  writers  have  done.  She  breaks  her  weak 
aversions  on  the  wheel,  scarcely  leaving  a  sound  bone  in 
their  body.  To  this  latter  remark  she  would  probably 
answer  that  they  had  no  bones  to  break,  being  only  a  kind 
of  jelly-fish.  But,  then,  why  trouble  at  all  about  such 
insignificant  fry  !  This  may  partly  account  for  the  decline 
of  her  popularity.  "  Theophrastus  Such "  was  severe 
physic  to  many,  and  had  the  book  never  appeared,  subse- 
quent criticism  of  her  other  work  would  have  been  more 
kindly.  For  valid  reasons  she  will  never  be  the  author's 
favourite;  the  cap  of  her  criticism  fitted  too  many  of  the 
tribe. 

Of  her  "  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Leaves  from  a  Note- 
Book  "  I  have  only  room  to  say  that  they  exhibit  the 
critical  rather  than  the  literary  side  of  her  genius.  The 
Essays  are  reprints  (after  her  death)  from  various  Reviews 
and  Magazines,  and  are  all  of  much  interest.  Those  on 
the  Poet  Young  and  Dr.  Gumming  of  prophetic  notoriety, 
are  the  most  noteworthy,  as  displaying  the  author's  tren- 
chant power  as  a  critic.  Neither  poet  nor  preacher  came 
out  of  her  hands  unscathed.  It  was  terrible  to  come  under 
George  Eliot's  lash ! 

Of  her  two  volumes  of  poetry  I  must  speak  a  few  words. 
"  The  Spanish  Gypsy "  (occupying  one  volume  and  her 
first  essay  in  blank  verse)  is  a  dramatic  poem  of  rare  dis- 
tinction and  no  whit  less  interesting  than  her  novels.  The 
story  is  of  a  Renunciation,  and  is  told  with  all  a  poet's 
strength  of  thought  and  word ;  and  its  tragic  force  and 
pathos  are  genuine  and  deep,  with  a  richness  of  imagery 
that  only  a  master-mind  could  produce.  It  is  of  fine 
poetic  quality  throughout,  the  different  characters  are  in 
admirable  keeping,  each  in  his  own  bent,  true  to  nature, 
and  sustained  without  loss  of  strength  through  the  various 
scenes.  Popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  read  by  the  multi- 
tude, it  can  never  be ;  but  for  those  who  care  to  garner  the 
richer  treasures  of  thought  it  is  a  rare  garden  of  delight. 
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The  other  volume  contains  her  shorter  poems.  The  sub- 
jects are  not  many,  but  they  are  of  a  choice  kind.  There 
are  no  faulty  images,  no  weak  lines,  though  a  few  halting 
ones,  in  her  verses,  but  strong,  sustained,  resonant  poetry — 
strength  rather  than  tenderness,  though  in  her  poem 
"  Brother  and  Sister  "  there  is  both  combined. 

Reverting  to  the  Novels;  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
effort  and  time  to  discuss  at  such  length,  and  with  the 
incisive  nicety  she  displays,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a 
set  of  creatures  of  the  imagination,  invented  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  story,  and  having  had  no  actual  existence. 
Had  they  been  great  historical  personages,  there  would 
have  been  strong  interest  attaching  to  such  analysis.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  where  she  does  introduce  such,  as  in 
"  Romola,"  for  example,  she  seems  to  cautiously  avoid  the 
analysis  we  might  expect  and  desire  to  have.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  the  character  and  motives  of  Savon- 
arola, into  which  she  enters  with  great  depth  and  subtilty. 
The  other  historical  personages,  the  Medici,  Machiavelli, 
and  the  rest,  might  as  well  have  been  absent  and  unnamed, 
so  far  as  any  practical  or  romantic  interest  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  characters  and  motives  of  these,  all  singularly 
dark  to  us — though  much  has  been  written  about  them — 
which  would  have  repaid  investigation. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  even  her  fanciful  characters 
over  whose  motives  and  actions  she  spends  so  much  time 
and  effort  to  set  forth,  are  types  of  real  characters  in  daily 
human  life,  and  so  far,  she  is  justified.  I  am  not  able  to 
accept  this  view  in  a  general  sense.  Most  of  them  are 
unique  in  what  they  did  and  said  and  thought ;  there  is  a 
separatedness  about  most  of  them  which  removes  them 
from  the  category  of  types,  and  they  need  a  good  deal  of 
justifying.  It  is  precisely  here  where  the  impressionistic 
interest  fails,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  which  tend  to 
limit  her  popularity  as  a  novelist.  And  then  again  it  will 
be  admitted,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  long  drawn-out 
morbidity  about  some  of  her  characters,  especially  the 
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female  ones,  which  is  far  from  pleasant  because  it  is  ex- 
aggerated unnecessarily. 

A  criticising  and  admiring  reader  of  George  Eliot  once 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  a  "  pity  she  did  not  take  to 
writing  historical  novels."  Well,  she  tried  it,  partially, 
in  "  Eomola,"  and,  fine  novel  as  this  is,  it  is  a  failure  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  and  wanting  la.  breadth  of 
characterisation.  The  truth  is,  she  never  could  have  ex- 
celled in  that  class  of  novel.  She  invented  her  characters 
in  nearly  all  her  stories ;  and  though  they  are  unknown  to 
fame  outside  of  her  own  writings,  and  although  some  of 
them  are  insipid  enough  and  hardly  deserved  the  ability 
that  was  lavished  on  them,  yet  they  are  each  and  all  a 
proof  of  the  transcendent  power  of  the  author,  and  the 
wonderful  range  and  grasp  of  her  mind.  They  are  all  her 
own  veritable  children,  and  she  gave  birth  to  them  with 
all  the  pains  of  maternity. 

She  would  have  been  "  gey  ill  to  live  with,"  one  cannot 
help  feeling,  had  not  her  bright,  warm,  commonsense 
(and  this  kind  of  sense  is  not  always  warm)  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  overpass  her  splendid  intellectual  gifts.  The 
happy  circumstances  of  her  twenty-five  years'  life  with 
Lewes — who  was  her  willing  and  adoring  slave,  and 
deferred  to  her  through  all  the  years  of  their  union — 
moderated  and  obviated  any  display  of  the  imperious  spirit 
that  was  undoubtedly  hers,  and  which  under  other  less 
favourable  circumstances  might  have  developed.  To  his 
kindly  and  wise  counsel  is  due  not  only  the  finding  of  her 
role  in  authorship,  but  also  the  removal  of  whatever 
obstacles  would  have  disturbed  and  perturbed  its  serene 
and  placid  course. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  not  in  agreement  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  critics  who  have  expressed  their 
opinions  on  the  distinctive  character  and  value,  literary 
and  narrative,  of  the  different  novels.  I  make  no  apology 
for  this,  I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  them  all,  and  have 
ventured  to  express  my  own  unbiassed  views  on  each  of 
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them.  Even  the  gods  have  to  submit  to  criticism  by  weak 
mortals.  And  yet  one  feels  it  almost  as  great  a  sin  as 
touching  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  criticising  George 
Eliot.  If  one  is  not  struck  dumb  or  dead,  at  least  con- 
science accuses  one.  One  does  it  with  a  subdued  awe,  all 
the  more  so  that  one's  admiration  for  the  author  is  almost 
boundless.  There  is  margin  enough  in  the  works  of 
George  Eliot  to  admit  of  animadversion  along  with  adoring 
admiration.  I  can  imagine  her  saying  to  her  critics  (as 
she  spoke  of  a  man,  here  modified  so  as  to  apply  to  the 
woman)  "  I  am  not  sure,"  she  says,  "  that  the  greatest 
woman  of  her  age,  if  ever  that  solitary  superlative  existed, 
could  escape  unfavourable  reflections  of  herself  in  various 
small  mirrors ;  and  even  Milton,  looking  for  his  portrait  in 
a  spoon,  must  submit  to  have  the  facial  angle  of  a 
bumpkin."  * 

If  I  have  seemed  to  speak  harshly  in  any  of  my  critic- 
isms, I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  they  were  in  any 
strict  sense  in  disparagement  of  any  particular  novel. 
There  is  grace  enough  and  without  stint  in  each  to  redeem 
it  from  any  objections  that  can  be  raised.  Whilst  expres- 
sing my  views,  it  would  be  presumptuous  were  I  to  pose  as 
an  infallible  judge.  All  I  say  is  that  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  have  been  sincerely  formed,  and  so  I  give  them 
without  reserve. 

But  George  Eliot  is  not  to  be  discussed  and  dismissed 
with  superficial  criticism,  whether  laudatory  or  the  re- 
verse. She  has  few  compeers,  whether  in  her  industry, 
her  conscientiousness,  her  power  of  character-discernment, 
her  exploration  of  hidden  motives — hidden  both  to  the 
subject  of  them  and  to  others — her  gifts  of  expression,  her 
peculiar  and  lofty  genius.  She  will  always  find  her  fit 
audience,  and  its  numbers  will  not  always  be  few.  We 
are  thankful  that  she  lived  and  that  she  wrote  what  her 
very  soul  dictated. 

*  "  Middlemarch,"  ch.  x. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HEROIC  COUPLET. 
By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

heroic  couplet  has  fallen  into  disrepute  at  the 
present  time,  when  blank  verse  has  been  chosen  as 
the  principal  vehicle  for  descriptive  and  philosophic 
poetry.  Doubtless  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  this 
modern  preference  apart  from  the  sarcastic  suggestion  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  to  Lovel,  when  he  commended  that 
metre  for  his  projected  poem — "  The  Caledoniad  " — on 
the  ground  that  "  it  was  easier  to  write."  If  the  "  Anti- 
quary "  expresses  Scott's  real  opinion  on  this  matter,  he 
errs  :  blank  verse  is  the  easiest  measure  to  write  badly,  the 
hardest  to  write  well,  as  a  host  of  nineteenth  century 
bards  have  abundantly  proved  by  the  banality  of  their 
efforts.  Where  even  Milton  nods,  let  lesser  minds  beware. 
They  would  have  done  well  to  ponder  over  Sir  Thomas 
More's  pithy  reason  for  his  preference  for  rhyme  even  in 
bad  poetry.  "  Here  indeed,"  he  says,  "  we  have  somewhat ; 
we  have  rhyme  :  there  we  have  neither  reason  nor  rhyme." 
Had  they  done  so,  their  readers  would  have  been  saved 
from  much  of  their  copious  prosing.  Rhyme  certainly  has 
the  effect  of  checking  diffuseness  and  lapses  into  solemn 
silliness  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who  is  apt  to  take  himself 
just  a  thought  too  seriously  and  who  thus  often  mars  the 
real  merit  of  his  message  by  undue  prolixity.  He  some- 
times forgets,  that  a  long  poem  is  not  of  necessity  a  great 
poem,  and  he  measures  the  magnitude  of  his  thought  by 
the  number  of  lines  beyond  all  telling.  The  heroic 
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couplet  furnishes  a  wholesome  restraint  to  this  poetic 
abandon  :  it  is  musical  in  itself,  it  is  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  our  language  and  may  be  used  profitably  in  epic 
narrative. 

Rhyme  did  not  find  its  way  into  English  verse  from  the 
Saxon  singers.  It  was  not  unknown  to  the  Celtic  bards; 
but  their  direct  influence  upon  the  verse  of  their  con- 
querors was  slight  in  the  earlier  times.  Saxon  song  is  for 
the  most  part  destitute  of  rhyme  and  depends  for  its 
melody  rather  upon  accent,  alliteration  and  assonance  than 
upon  any  regular  syllabic  metre.  Its  simplicity  and 
rugged  vigour  appeared  rude  and  barbarous  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  poets :  the  lais  of  their  minstrels  and  the  ditties 
of  their  jongleurs  sounded  more  sweetly  in  their  ears, 
with  their  comparatively  strict  metre  and  the  chiming  of 
their  rhyme.  Most  of  the  poems  of  the  Early  and  Middle 
English  writers  are  in  rhymed  verse,  though  in  many 
different  kinds.  The  eight-syllabled  couplet  more  or  less 
irregularly  framed  was  amongst  the  most  popular  from 
its  easy  adaptibility  to  music.  "  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rose "  both  in  its  French  original  and  in  Chaucer's 
rendering  was  written  in  this  lightly  tripping  measure. 
Whether  it  was  ever  sung  to  the  harp  may  be  ques- 
tioned; but  it  certainly  never  was  sung  from  beginning 
to  end  on  a  single  occasion.  No  examples  of  this 
or  other  metres  will  be  necessary  here;  it  will  suffice  to 
insist  upon  the  point,  that  they  were  rhymed  in  almost  all 
cases. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1328—1400)  has  sometimes  been  de- 
nominated "  a  well  of  English  pure  and  undefiled  "  :  but 
he  had  drunk  deeply  at  other  springs  in  Italy  and  France, 
as  his  works  plainly  prove.  Doubtless  foreign  models 
suggested  some  of  his  metres,  though  he  displayed  marked 
originality  and  creative  genius  in  this  department  of 
poetic  art.  He  is  the  first  great  English  poet  to  use  the 
heroic  measure,  the  ancestor  of  the  heroic  couplet,  which 
he  treated  with  fine  mastery  and  wonderful  freedom. 
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Realising  its  fitness  alike  for  solemn  narration  and  for  the 
expression  of  sly  japes  and  subtle  yet  good-humoured 
sarcasm,  he  employed  it  with  consummate  skill  in  his 
"  Prologue  "  and  in  such  of  his  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  as 
it  seemed  to  suit.  He  felt  both  its  dainty  lightness  and 
its  majestic  cadence,  when  properly  handled.  No  other 
poet  has  displayed  happier  felicity  and  more  rhythmic 
variety  in  his  use  of  this  metre.  Who  can  but  rejoice  in 
the  pleasant  raillery  of  the  description  of  the  None 
Prioress  ? 

And  she  was  cleped  madame  Eglentyne. 
Ful  wel  she  song  the  service  divyne, 
Entuned  in  hir  nose  ful  semely; 
And  Frensh  she  spak  ful  faire  and  fetishly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frensh  of  Paris  was  to  hir  unknowe. 

Who  is  not  moved  by  the  mournful  music  singing  of 
the  death  of  Arcite? 

And  with  that  word  his  speche  faille  gan, 
For  from  his  feet  up  to  his  brest  was  come, 
The  cold  of  deeth,  that  hadde  him  overcome. 
And  yet  more-over,  in  his  armes  two, 
The  vital  strengthe  is  lost,  and  all  ago. 
Only  the  intellect  with-outen  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  syk  and  sore, 
Gan  f aillen,  when  the  herte  felte  deeth, 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failled  breeth. 
But  on  his  lady  yet  caste  he  his  ye ; 
His  laste  word  was,  '  mercy,  Emelye !' 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  variety  of  the  rhythm  is  helped 
by  the  final  e  in  many  of  the  words,  which  if  sounded 
will  make  some  of  the  lines  of  eleven,  not  of  ten  syllables. 
But  others  are  without  this  advantage,  yet  are  to  the  full 
as  musical  as  the  rest :  when  the  final  e  was  no  longer 
sounded  the  couplets  took  the  true  heroic  measure,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  works  of  later  poets.  Chaucer 
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was  too  true  a  craftsman  to  suffer  -his  meaning  to  be  cut 
up  into  completed  segments  of  verse :  still  he  must  be 
ranked  as  founder  in  chief  of  this  versification  in  English. 
Most  of  his  younger  contemporaries  followed  him  in  an 
attempt  to  use  the  heroic  measure;  but  none  of  them 
succeeded  in  making  it  as  smooth  and  melodious  as  he  had 
done.  John  Lydgate  (1373—1460)  used  it  in  his  "  Des- 
truction of  Troy  "  :  but  in  spite  of  a  certain  fluency  he 
shewed  by  no  means  the  curious  facility  of  Chaucer,  while 
he  gives  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  anticipate  the  method 
of  later  singers  in  adhering  more  strictly  to  the  couplet  as 
a  unit  of  description.  Blind  Harry  (1470 — 1492)  in  his 
"  Adventures  of  Sir  William  Wallace  "  uses  a  form  of  the 
same  metre,  but  with  a  ruggedness  and  irregularity,  which 
shews  how  insensible  he  was  to  its  possibilities.  Later 
still  Gavin  Douglas  (1474 — 1552),  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
found  this  versification  best  adapted  to  his  translation  of 
"  The  Aeneid,"  the  first  rendering  to  appear  in  any  form 
of  the  English  language.  He  has  the  merit  perhaps  of 
being  closer  to  the  original  than  Dryden,  while  he  is 
hardly  less  vigorous  than  his  famous  successor.  A  few 
lines  from  the  Sixth  Book  on  the  "  Descent  to  Hell "  will 
exemplify  his  manner  :  — 

It  is  right  facile  and  eith  gate,  I  the  tel, 
For  to  descend  and  pass  on  down  to  hell, 
The  black  yetts  of  Pluto  and  that  dirk  way 
Stand  ever  open  and  patent  night  and  day ; 
But  therefra  to  return  again  on  hight, 
And  here  above  recover  this  air's  light, 
That  is  difficile  wark — there  labour  lies. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  call  in  evidence  a  tithe  of  the 
poets,  who  helped  in  the  development  of  this  measure, 
which  they  found  congenial  to  their  ear  and  suited  to 
their  themes.  It  had  not  yet  received  its  characteristic 
name  :  but  the  student  of  early  English  poetry  will  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  heroic  couplet  was  soon  recog- 
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nised  as  the  natural  metre  for  epic  verse,  while  it  was 
sparingly  used  to  point  satire. 

From  Gavin  Douglas  to  Edmund  Spenser  (1552 — 1599) 
may  appear  a  long  leap;  the  intermediary  poets  did  little 
to  develope  the  heroic  measure,  though  they  continued  to 
use  it  with  more  persistence  than  success.  It  is  true  that 
Spenser  wrote  his  greatest  poem  in  that  magical  metre, 
which  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  his  name  :  yet  he  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  the  simpler  rhythm  in  some  of  his 
shorter  poems.  His  nice  judgment  and  quick  ear  taught 
him  its  fitness  for  satire,  and  in  his  "  Mother  Hubberd's 
Tale  "  he  used  it  with  a  grace  and  point  scarcely  inferior 
to  Chaucer's  own.  He  did  not  indeed  shrink  from  certain 
weak  endings,  which  Dryden  and  Pope  would  have 
hesitated  to  admit,  though  even  they  were  forced  some- 
times to  break  their  own  rules  in  this  respect.  But  for 
the  most  part  he  is  free  from  such  instances  of  poetic 
licence,  and  his  lines  flow  along  in  melodious  harmony 
and  naughty  wit.  He  bound  himself  by  none  of  the  later 
limitations ;  his  chief  care  was  to  tune  his  verse  to  his  all 
but  faultless  ear,  in  which  task  he  succeeded  to  the  delight 
of  his  readers.  The  last  lines  will  serve  to  enforce  the 
truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  lines  which  run  along 
trippingly  like  the  rhythmic  mazes  of  the  comic  dance  in 
an  ancient  drama.  The  Lion  has  at  length  caught  the 
Ape  and  the  Fox,  who  have  tricked  him  :  — 

Then  all  the  beasts  he  caus'd  assembled  bee, 

To  heare  their  doom,  and  sad  ensample  see. 

The  Foxe,  first  Author  of  that  treacherie, 

He  did  uncase,  and  then  away  let  flie; 

But  th'  Ape's  long  taile  (which  then  he  had)  he  quight 

Cut  off,  and  both  eares  pared  of  their  hight ; 

Since  when  all  Apes  but  halfe  their  eares  have  left, 

And  of  their  tailes  are  utterlie  bereft. 

So  Mother  Hubberd  her  discourse  did  end, 

Which,  pardon  me,  if  I  amisse  have  pend ; 

For  weake  was  my  remembraunce  it  to  hold, 

And  bad  her  tongue,  that  it  so  bluntly  tolde. 
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It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  lines  quoted  run  in  compara- 
tively exact  couplets,  each  containing  a  complete  portion 
of  the  narrative.  That  is  the  tendency  of  all  couplets, 
whether  heroic  or  not,  which  leads  to  a  certain  artificiality 
only  to  be  avoided  by  extreme  care  in  the  composition. 

Michael  Drayton  (1563—1631)  in  the  "  Polyolbion,"  his 
chief  poem,  strove  to  use  successfully  Alexandrine 
couplets,  which  jog  along  in  English  with  the  questionable 
grace  of  the  trotting  of  a  Flanders  mare.  Yet  he  too  lent 
his  aid  to  shape  the  growth  of  the  commoner  measure, 
which  in  the  "Satires"  of  John  Donne  (1573—1631), 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Joseph  Hall  (1574—1646),  finally 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  returned  in  some  degree  to  the 
ruggedness  of  an  earlier  time.  Donne  was  so  devoted  to 
"  conceits,"  that  he  often  sacrificed  his  rhythm  to  them, 
while  Hall  though  more  successful  in  rhythm  was  perhaps 
inferior  in  point.  The  great  Dean  was  rather  a  lyric  bard 
of  some  compass  than  a  born  satirist,  while  the  saintly 
Bishop  shone  beyond  all  else  in  his  noble  prose  "  Medita- 
tions." Most  popular  in  his  own  day  was  Joshua  Sylvester 
(1563—1618),  the  translator  of  "The  Divine  Weeks  and 
Works "  of  the  French  poet,  Du  Bartas.  Though  not 
marked  by  any  considerable  force,  he  helped  to  polish  the 
heroic  couplet,  which  he  used  with  some  skill  in  spite  of 
many  lines  which  halt  upon  each  of  their  five  feet.  One 
curious  example  of  his  lack  of  taste  may  be  quoted  :  — 

Now,  when  Winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltic  Ocean ; 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  wool  the  bald-pate  woods. 

Dryden  when  a  boy  "  was  rapt  into  ecstacy  by  these 
words,"  a  fact  more  creditable  to  his  enthusiasm  than  to 
his  judgment.  But  the  circumstance  is  interesting  as 
shewing  the  influence  exercised  by  Sylvester  upon  one  of 
the  kings  of  his  craft.  Ben  Jonson  (1573 — 1637),  who 
was  a  poet  of  many  moods  and  a  master  in  each,  caught 
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tbe  infection  possibly  from  Sylvester.  In  his  poem  of 
"  Penskurst "  he  thus  describes  gifts  brought  by  the 
rustics  to  their  lord  and  lady :  — 

Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake, 

Some  nuts,  some  apples ;  some  that  think  they  make 

The  better  cheeses,  bring  them,  or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  thus  commend 

This  way  to  husbands ;  and  whose  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  themselves,  in  plum  or  pear. 

Ben's  genius  would  not  be  confined  by  the  more  artificial 
limits  of  metre.  His  freedom  broke  every  rule  observed 
by  Dryden  and  Pope.  But  he  conclusively  proves  the 
merit  of  the  heroic  measure  in  a  master's  hands. 

Amongst  contemporary  poets  Sir  John  Beaumont  (1583 
— 1627),  no  less  than  his  more  noted  brother  Francis 
(1584 — 1616),  shewed  much  ease  in  his  use  of  this 
favourite  versification,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation  taken  from  Kichard's  address  to  his  soldiers  in 
"  Bosworth  Field." 

Have  our  assults  made  Lancaster  to  droop? 

And  shall  this  Welshman,  with  his  ragged  troop, 

Subdue  the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  line, 

That  only  Merlin  may  be  thought  divine? 

See  what  a  guide  these  fugitives  have  chose ! 

Who,  bred  amongst  the  French,  our  ancient  foes, 

Forgets  the  English  language,  and  the  ground, 

And  knows  not  what  our  drums  and  trumpets  sound. 

This  passage  has  been  selected  not  to  shew  Sir  John's 
poetic  power,  which  was  considerable,  but  simply  his 
facility  in  catching  the  rhythm  of  his  metre.  In  both  he 
was  far  surpassed  by  William  Drummond  (1585 — 1649), 
whose  "  River  of  Forth  Feasting,"  in  honour  of  James 
I.,  is  musical  and  poetical,  though  pitched  in  the  highest 
strain  of  flattery.  A  few  lines  will  shew  his  real  force 
and  mastery  of  harmonious  melody :  — 
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Let  mother-earth  now  deck'd  with  flowers  be  seen, 

And  sweet-breath'd  zephyrs  curl  the  meadow  green ; 

Let  heaven  weep  rubies  in  a  crimson  shower, 

Such  as  on  India's  shores  they  used  to  pour : 

Or  with  the  golden  storm  the  fields  adorn, 

Which  Jove  rained,  when  his  blue-eyed  maid  was  born. 

May  never  hours  the  web  of  day  outweave ; 

May  never  Night  rise  from  her  silver  cave ! 

Swell  proud,  my  billows;  faint  not  to  declare 

Your  joys  as  ample  as  their  causes  are  ; 

For  murmurs  hoarse,  sound  like  Arion's  harp, 

Now  delicately  flat,  now  sweetly  sharp ; 

And  you,  my  nymphs,  rise  from  your  moist  repair, 

Strew  all  your  springs  and  grots  with  lilies  fair. 


Those  who  will  read  this  poem  of  Drummond's  through- 
out, will  never  presume  to  assert,  as  does  his  anonymous 
biographer,  that  Edmund  Waller  first  perfected  the  use 
of  English  rhythm  and  language. 

So  popular  was  the  heroic  couplet,  that  even  the 
"  Sculler "  and  favourite  English  poet  of  James  I.,  who 
liked  his  Hippocrene  diluted,  John  Taylor  (1580—1654), 
employed  it  with  intermittent  skill,  to  pour  out  his  long, 
flat  and  generally  watery  effusions.  Francis  Quarles 
(1592 — 1644)  adopted  it  in  a  rumbling  form  to  express  his 
"  Paraphrases  from  Scripture "  with  prevailing  oddity, 
but  with  gleams  of  solemn  beauty  amid  his  tasteless 
conceits.  Richard  Crashaw  (1613 — 1649)  in  some  of  his 
longer  poems,  notably  in  his  "  Music's  Duell,"  sang  in 
its  measured  cadence  with  a  sweetness  not  easily  matched 
in  the  works  of  Jacobean  poets.  Abraham  Cowley  (1618 
—1667),  though  a  framer  of  strange,  uncouth,  yet  not 
unmusical  metres,  a  master  of  conceits  and  now  and  then 
a  most  fantastical  poet,  when  he  tuned  bis  lyre  to  what  he 
deemed  his  mightiest  poem,  employed  the  same  measure, 
but  with  a  leaden  lilt  and  a  deadly  dullness  save  in  rare 
passages.  His  "  Davideis  "  was  meant  to  be  a  heroic 
poem  :  heroic  is  the  reader,  who  faints  not,  before  he  has 
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reached  the  end.  Still  he  lent  his  aid  to  the  growth  of 
this  metre,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  strong  lines  :  — 

Sleep  on  !     Rest,  quiet  as  thy  conscience  take, 

For  though  thou  sleep'st  thyself,  thy  God's  awake. 

Above  the  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky, 

Above  the  well-set  orbs'  soft  harmony ; 

Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night, 

There  is  a  place  o'erflown  with  hallow'd  light ; 

Where  heaven,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind, 

Is  stretch'd  out  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  can  find: 

Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place, 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th'  endless  space 

For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 

Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day. 

No  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear, 

Or  with  dim  taper  scatter  darkness  there. 

On  no  smooth  sphere  the  restless  seasons  slide, 

No  circling  motion  doth  swift  time  divide; 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 

But  an  eternal  NOW  does  always  last. 

Notwithstanding  some  halting  lines  this  description  of 
heaven  does  no  dishonour  to  the  gentle  poet,  and  its 
solemn  cadence  strikes  upon  the  spirit  with  a  sense  of 
tranquil  peace.  That  Cowley  influenced  Dryden  is  certain, 
that  he  to  any  extent  inspired  Pope  is  less  certain,  though 
he  won  an  artificial  tribute  of  respect  from  the  later  poet. 
For  all  its  laboured  stiffness  the  "  Davideis "  bears  an 
ancestral  likeness  in  rhythm  to  the  rhythm  of  Dryden, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  so  skilfully  handled.  Thus 
Cowley  took  his  share  in  stimulating  the  development  of 
the  heroic  couplet,  which  moves  cumbrously  though  not 
without  music  in  his  carefully  wrought  lines. 

Even  the  pamphleteer  and  satirist,  joint-author  with 
Alexander  Brome  of  most  of  the  shameful  "  Bump 
Ballads,"  John  Clievland  (1613—1649)  in  some  of  his 
more  pretentious  poems  drops  naturally  into  the  heroic 
measure,  which  with  him  becomes  rugged  and  discordant, 
so  little  was  his  ear  capable  of  sustained  harmony.  Sir 
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John  Denham  (1615 — 1669)  has  composed  many  of  his 
longer  poems  in  the  same  metre,  which  once  more  becomes 
graceful  and  flowing,  though  it  still  lacks  the  finish  of  a 
later  period.  His  "  Cooper's  Hill "  has  given  a  stock 
quotation  to  School  Geographies  :  — 

0  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme! 

Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 

Strong  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing  full. 

The  foregoing  may  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  heroic 
couplet :  their  various  dates  and  varying  skill  exemplify 
both  its  popularity  and  its  defects.  Even  in  its  cruder 
forms  it  will  have  been  perceived  capable  of  much  sus- 
tained beauty :  indeed  its  fault  of  monotony  is  not  in- 
herent, but  arises  naturally  from  the  defective  ear  of  its 
composers.  Its  excellence  has  waned  and  waxed  in  the 
past,  as  it  will  be  found  to  have  waxed  and  waned  until 
the  time  of  William  Morris,  the  last  considerable  poet, 
who  has  shewn  a  fondness  for  its  stately  rhythm. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  treat  briefly  of  the  later 
poets,  who  have  done  much  to  perfect  this  form  of  versi- 
fication. Amongst  them  Edmund  Waller  (1606—1687) 
holds  no  mean  rank.  His  strength  lay  rather  in  the  polish 
than  in  the  power  of  his  lines,  if  certain  lyrics  be  excepted. 
His  ear  was  tuned  to  smoothness  of  diction  and  not  readily 
sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  variety  at  the  expense  of  regu- 
larity. He  published  little :  like  Horace  he  wrought  and 
re-wrought  his  poems,  though  unlike  Horace  he  lost  in 
force,  what  he  gained  in  finish.  His  description  of 
Charles  I.'s  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  a  favourable  example  of  Waller's 
facile  use  of  his  metre  :  — 

So  earnest  with  thy  God,  can  no  new  care, 
No  sense  of  danger,  interrupt  thy  prayer  ? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  giv'n, 
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Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n  : 
Nor  was  the  stream  of  thy  devotion  stopp'd ; 
When  from  thy  body  such  a  limb  was  lopp'd, 
As  to  thy  present  state  was  no  less  maim ; 
Tho'  thy  wise  choice  has  since  repair'd  the  same. 
Bold  Homer  durst  not  so  great  virtue  feign 
In  his  best  pattern  ;  of  Patroclus  slain 
With  such  amazement,  as  weak  mothers  use, 
And  frantic  gestures,  he  receives  the  news; 
Yet  fell  his  darling  by  th'  impartial  chance 
Of  war,  impos'd  by  royal  Hector's  lance ; 
Thine  in  full  peace,  and  by  a  vulgar  hand 
Torn  .from  thy  bosom,  left  his  high  command. 

The  ear  quick  to  detect  the  niceties  of  rhythm  will  have 
perceived,  that  despite  his  undoubted  polish,  Waller  had 
not  mastered  his  metre  with  the  skill  displayed  by  Drum- 
mond.  He  observes  few  of  the  later  rules,  to  which 
Dryden  and  Pope  adhered  with  constant  consistency.  He 
does  not  confine  bits  of  completed  thought  to  the  couplet ; 
he  does  not  always  catch  the  correct  beat  of  the  rhythm; 
nor  does  he  secure  that  variety  in  uniformity,  which  was 
alike  the  aim  and  achievement  of  the  later  poets.  In  the 
hands  of  a  greater  genius  his  irregularities  would  have 
lent  a  new  grace  to  a  metre,  always  apt  to  degenerate  into 
monotony.  Waller  was  not  strong  enough  to  allow  him- 
self poetic  licence  in  metre;  nor  can  he  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  polish  the  barbarities  of  our  poetry. 
With  John  Dryden  (1631—1701)  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  company  of  a  poet  of  uncommon  power  not  unmixed 
with  occasional  sweetness.  His  genius  taught  the  heroic 
couplet  to  express  with  equal  force  satire,  panegyric, 
epistle,  translation  from  the  Latin  and  sustained  descrip- 
tion. It  is  true  that  he  first  made  its  lines  more  regular ; 
yet  he  is  seldom  monotonous  :  if  he  is  strict  in  method, 
he  is  harmonious  in  result.  The  flow  of  his  lines  with  a 
carefully  introduced  Alexandrine  resembles  the  roar  of 
advancing  waves,  which  swells  out  into  the  booming  of  a 
mightier  billow.  Despite  the  natural  smoothness  of  his 
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measure,  be  displays  a  rugged  grandeur,  which  no  other 
poet  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  its  level  course.  He 
knew  all  the  value  of  such  verse  to  tell  the  story  of  men 
and  manners,  to  point  sarcasm,  to  sharpen  invective,  to 
lend  music  to  flattery,  to  annihilate  foes.  His  character- 
isation of  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  gives  a  "  taste 
of  his  quality  "  in  one  kind  of  his  poems  :  — 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land: 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand ; 
A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon. 

An  example  of  his  gentler  manner  may  be  found  in  his 
picture  of  the  swallow  taken  from  "  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  ":- 

The  swallow,  privileged  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds,  as  man's  familiar  guest, 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold, 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold ; 
Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known, 
Though  'tis  not  thought  she  lives  on  smoke  alone. 
From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line, 
Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine: 
This  merry  chorister  had  long  possessed 
Her  summer  seat,  and  feathered  well  her  nest, 
Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their  cheer, 
And  time  turned  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year ; 
The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow : 
Such  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew ; 
When  prudence  warned  her  to  remove  betimes, 
And  seek  a  better  heaven,  and  warmer  climes ; 
Her  sons  were  summoned  on  a  steeple's  height, 
And,  called  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight. 
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The  day  was  named,  the  next  that  should  be  fair  ; 

All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair ; 

They  try  their  fluttering  wings,  and  trust  themselves  in  air. 

Who  but  the  swallow  now  triumphs  alone  ? 

The  canopy  of  heaven  is  now  her  own  ; 

Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  repair, 

And  glide  along  in  glades,  and  skim  the  air, 

And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs, 

And  stoop  on  rivers,  to  refresh  their  wings. 

This  passage  well  exemplifies  Dryden's  use  of  his  most 
frequent  metre,  which  he  left  ready  to  that  subtler  genius 
Alexander  Pope  (1688 — 1744).  It  shews  too,  that  he  had 
not  forgotten  the  swallows  around  the  old  parsonage  of 
All  Saints,  Aldwinkle,  where  he  was  born. 

Pope  carried  the  heroic  measure  to  its  supreme  limits 
of  artificial  perfection :  he  used  it  with  a  facility  and 
felicity  unattained  before  or  since  within  the  rules, 
which  he  himself  prescribed.  Unrivalled  among  the 
English  poets  of  men  and  manners  in  spite  of  the  arti- 
ficiality of  an  artificial  age,  he  took  a  mischievous  glee  in 
depicting  human  weakness,  while  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
praise  truth  and  genius.  He  poured  the  vindictive  passion 
of  his  sensitive  soul  into  his  verse,  which  is  never  halting 
and  seldom  monotonous.  He  was  able  to  sum  up  the 
shallow  thought  of  his  day  in  melodious  lines.  By  the 
aid  of  better  Grecians  than  himself  he  translated  Homer 
into  a  guise  of  such  modernity  as  would  have  prevented  that 
ancient  poet  from  easily  recognising  himself.  He  penned 
epistles  both  to  living  persons  and  from  the  great  dead  to 
the  great  dead  :  he  spat  out  poisonous  epigrams ;  he  tried 
pastorals  with  indifferent  ill-success;  he  wrote  the  mock 
heroic  with  inimitable  grace.  Almost  invariably  he  used 
the  heroic  couplet.  He  realised  its  terse  power,  as  well 
as  its  ease  in  stately  or  humorous  narrative ;  while  he 
recognised  that  no  other  metre  is  fitter  for  satire.  In 
him  it  moves  according  to  strictly  defined  rules,  yet  with- 
out losing  fluency.  He  seldom  runs  the  sense  of  one  line 
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into  the  next,  but  makes  each  clause  complete  in  itself, 
yet  each  closely  related  to  its  neighbours.  Commonly  he 
follows  the  same  principle  in  his  couplets,  though  the 
connection  of  couplet  with  couplet  is  for  the  most  part 
unbroken.  Moreover  the  beat  of  the  rhythm  is  varied 
with  consummate  art.  By  a  careful  use  of  the  ictus— 
and  Pope  is  never  careless,  would  that  all  poets  had 
imitated  his  care — he  does  much  to  free  his  poetry  from 
monotony  and  to  make  it  easily  distinguishable  from  that 
of  any  other  bard.  When  his  theme  requires,  he  turns 
the  couplet  into  a  triplet,  while  he  employs  Alexandrines 
sparingly  but  always  with  musical  effect. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise  his  poetic  genius;  but 
only  to  estimate  his  use  of  the  metre,  which  he  loved 
and  in  which  he  approached  perfection.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  moved  too  exactly  within  his  self-imposed 
regulations.  Rules  too  strictly  observed  in  versification 
weaken  its  poetic  force.  Still  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  just  as  good  drawing  is  essential  to  perfection  in  a 
sister  art,  equal  skill  both  in  versification  and  in  word- 
painting  is  necessary  to  the  poet,  if  he  hopes  to  give 
supreme  expression  to  his  imaginative  creations.  In  Pope 
the  chief  defect  in  his  rhythm  is  in  one  sense  due  to  his 
faulty  imagination.  To  confine  the  sections  of  the  sense 
to  a  couplet  or  even  to  a  triplet,  not  to  say  to  a  single 
line,  is  conducive  to  an  equal  artificiality  of  metre  and 
matter.  That  is  the  root  fault  in  Pope's  use  of  the  heroic 
couplet.  According  to  his  lights  he  has  employed  it  with 
scarcely  rivalled  skill;  but  his  conception  has  been  a 
hindrance  to  its  perfectly  musical  effect  in  continuous 
narrative.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  confine  the  deepest  thoughts 
of  philosophy  in  short  sparkling  segments  of  completed 
sense,  though  each  bears  a  logical  connection  with  the 
whole.  The  following  passage  from  his  "  Essay  on  Man  " 
exhibits  his  excellence  and  his  defects  in  versification 
and  treatment :  — 
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Great  Nature  spoke;  observant  man  obeyed; 

Cities  were  built;  societies  were  made; 

Here  rose  one  little  state ;  another  near 

Grew  by  like  means,  and  joined  through  love  or  fear. 

Did  here  the  trees  with  ruddier  burdens  bend, 

And  there  the  streams  in  purer  rills  descend  ? 

What  war  could  ravish,  commerce  could  bestow, 

And  he  returned  a  friend,  who  came  a  foe. 

Converse  and  love  mankind  might  strongly  draw, 

When  love  was  liberty  and  Nature  law. 

Thus  states  were  formed ;  the  name  of  King  unknown, 

Till  common  interest  placed  the  sway  in  one, 

'Twas  Virtue  only  (or  in  arts  or  arms, 

Diffusing  blessings,  or  averting  harms), 

The  same  which  in  a  sire  the  sons  obeyed, 

A  prince  the  father  of  his  people  made. 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  the  ease  of  the  rhythm  is 
felt  at  once;  yet  it  is  not  untrained  or  spontaneous  ease, 
but  the  effect  of  highly  wrought  art.  The  native  monotony 
of  the  metre  is  carefully  concealed  by  the  constantly  vary- 
ing ictus,  which  is  the  same  in  no  two  succeeding  lines. 
Poly-syllables  are  infrequent  and  only  used  when  their 
sound  aids  the  harmony  of  the  versification.  The  lines 
are  by  no  means  Pope's  best :  but  they  clearly  shew  his 
excellence  in  the  metre  of  his  choice,  the  defects  of  which 
are  plainly  perceptible  to  a  nice  ear.  With  all  his  faults, 
he  cannot  be  denied  at  least  this  merit,  a  wonderful 
mastery  over  the  medium,  in  which  he  chose  to  express 
his  thought. 

Doctor  Johnson's  (1709 — 1784)  two  Satires  are  composed 
in  an  especially  sonorous  form  of  the  heroic  couplet, 
in  the  use  of  which  he  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Dryden  than  to  Pope.  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728 — 1774) 
followed  the  prevailing  fashion  in  his  two  longest 
poems.  His  genius  lent  a  charm  and  music  of  its 
own  to  his  rhythm  and  metre.  Less  polished  than  Pope 
he  was  more  varied  in  his  versification,  while  his  love  of 
nature  and  rural  life  saved  him  from  falling  often  into 
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the  snare  of  artificiality.  A  host  of  poetasters  both  con- 
temporary and  subsequent  copied  Pope's  defects,  while 
they  carefully  avoided  his  excellences.  These  added  no- 
thing to  the  use  of  his  familiar  metre,  save  to  make  it 
ridiculous,  and  may  well  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Not  so 
William  Cowper  (1731 — 1800),  who  has  not  yet  received 
his  due  as  the  first  poet  to  return  to  nature.  He  used  the 
heroic  measure  with  less  power  than  Pope,  but  with  point 
and  elegance.  He  refused  to  be  bound  by  its  rigid  rules ; 
though  he  usually  allowed  each  line  a  certain  degree  of 
completeness  in  sense,  the  flow  of  his  thought  carried  him 
over  many  couplets,  whereby  he  has  taught  his  latest 
successors  greater  variety  and  more  metrical  ease.  One 
short  extract  points  the  contrast  between  Yoltaire  and  a 
Lacemaker :  — 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,   and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding  and  no  wit; 
Pieceives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such — 
Toilsome  and  indigent — she  renders  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant !    0  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

In  these  unaffected  lines  we  can  see  the  capacity  of  the 
heroic  couplet  for  the  pleasant  expression  of  simple  things, 
when  it  has  flung  off  the  shackles  imposed  upon  it  by 
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Dryden  and  Pope.  It  at  once  becomes  less  artificial  and 
more  poetical :  if  it  loses  in  epigram,  it  gains  in  effective 
narration.  In  Cowper's  hands  it  is  always  easy,  sometimes 
entertaining,  sometimes  flashing  with  kindly  wit,  some- 
times instinct  with  living  power. 

George  Crabbe  (1754—1832)  with  Cowper  led  the  way  to 
the  return  to  nature  in  poetry.  He  has  been  aptly  termed 
"  Pope  in  worsted  stockings."  He  followed  Cowper  in 
using  the  heroic  couplet  to  tell  of  homely  things  and 
deeply  pathetic  evonts.  Pope  was  undoubtedly  his 
master :  indeed,  his  close  study  of  his  great  predecessor 
seems  to  have  so  fully  possessed  his  mind,  as  to  constrain 
the  expression  of  his  thought  into  heroic  couplets.  Though 
he  was  lacking  in  polish,  he  was  able  to  give  his  metre  a 
renewed  strength  and  to  adapt  it  with  no  mean  skill  to  his 
chosen  subjects.  His  ear  was  not  supremely  nice,  nor  is 
his  verse  always  musical ;  but  its  very  harshness  suits  the 
expression  of  his  stern  yet  pitiful  thought.  A  vivid 
vignette  of  winter  may  fitly  be  presented  here :  — 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  morn,  the  day  was  brief, 

Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf : 

The  dew  dwelt  ever  in  the  herb ;  the  woods 

Roared  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the  floods : 

All  green  was  vanished  save  of  pine  and  yew, 

That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue; 

Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 

And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

These  eight  lines  afford  a  favourable  example  of  Crabbe's 
use  of  this  metre,  which  is  marked  by  unstudied  simplicity. 
He  seems  chiefly  to'have  tried  to  say  what  he  had  to  say  in 
the  plainest  words.  His  rhythm  is  unlaboured,  and  save 
in  his  best  passages  a  little  unmusical.  Still  he  has  con- 
clusively proved,  that  this  kind  of  versification  may  be  as 
suitably  employed  to  depict  the  passions  and  sufferings  of 
the  poor  as  the  blank  verse  of  the  so-called  "  Romantic 
School." 

Two  more  poets  claim  our  notice,  before  we  pass  on  to 
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Byron.  Samuel  Rogers  (1763 — 1855)  banker  and  bard, 
whom  for  a  long  time  Byron  set  at  the  apex  of  his  pyramid 
of  contemporary  poesy,  though  infinitely  polished  in  his 
verse,  did  not  deserve  this  precarious  eminence.  His  use 
of  the  heroic  couplet  is  sweet  and  harmonious,  recalling 
the  nobler  verse  of  William  Drummond.  Listen  to  his 
invocation  of  Memory  :  — 

Ethereal  power  !  who  at  the  noon  of  night 
Recall'st  the  far-fled  spirit  of  delight ; 
From  whom  that  musing,  melancholy  mood 
Which  charms  the  wise,  and  elevates  the  good  ; 
Blest  Memory,  hail !    0  grant  the  grateful  Muse, 
Her  pencils  dipt  in  Nature's  living  hues, 
To  pass  the  clouds  that  round  thy  empire  roll, 
And  trace  its  airy  precincts  in  the  soul. 

Next  comes  Thomas  Campbell  (1777 — 1844),  whose  greater 
fame  in  other  metres  must  not  blind  the  critic  to  his  skill 
in  the  heroic  couplet.  A  few  lines  from  his  apostrophe  of 
Hope  will  exhibit  his  art  and  melody :  — 

Unfading  Hope !    When  life's  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  ! 
Heaven  to  thy  charge  resigns  the  awful  hour  ! 
Oh  !  then,  thy  kingdom  comes  !  Immortal  Power  1 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye  1 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life's  eternal  day — 
Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin, 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within. 

Campbell  adheres  to  the  method  of  Pope  more  closely  than 
does  Rogers.  His  rhythm  and  the  ictus  of  his  lines  occupy 
a  middle  space  between  those  of  his  model  and  Byron. 
His  music  is  neither  so  elaborate  as  that  of  the  one,  nor  so 
sonorous  as  that  of  the  other.  His  verse  makes  "  a  sweet 
warbling  in  the  ear  "  of  him,  who  can  catch  its  pleasant 
tunefulness.  But  he  added  little  to  the  craft  of  his  pre- 
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decessors,  nor  had  he  much  to  teach  those  who  came  after 
him. 

Byron  (1788 — 1824)  with  that  unsound  judgment  of 
themselves  not  uncommon  amongst  poets,  believed  the 
heroic  couplet  to  be  his  fittest  measure.  He  could  use  it 
with  startling  effect  both  in  satire  and  in  description :  but 
he  was  too  passionate  to  be  either  a  true  satirist,  or  a 
faithful  imitator  of  Pope's  polished  rhythm.  His  Muse 
was  essentially  a  little  grandiose ;  hence  he  was  apt  to  over- 
stock his  heroic  verse  with  more  fulness  of  power  than  it 
could  carry.  The  opening  lines  of  the  "Curse  of  Minerva," 
though  powerful  and  beautiful,  will  exemplify  this  stric- 
ture :  — 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
Not  as  in  northern  climes  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ; 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave  that  trembles  as  it  glows; 
On  old  Aegina's  rock  and  Hydra's  isle 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast,  the  mountain-shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquered  Salamis  ! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 
More  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance ; 
And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

One  thing  Byron  could  teach  his  successors  in  the  use  of 
the  heroic  couplet,  the  rhythmic  value  of  pure  Saxon 
English.  Into  every  part  of  the  poems  of  his  prime  he 
threw  the  whole  intensity  of  his  complex  being,  which  no- 
one  has  been  able  to  reproduce  with  any  satisfaction  to  his 
readers,  if  of  much  to  himself.  His  manner  may  be 
caught,  but  not  his  Titanic  passion;  his  tricks  of  style,  not 
the  sonorous  thunder  of  his  rhythm.  In  this  kind  of  verse 
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he  has  some  defects  :  he  is  apt  to  be  turgid,  he  suffers  from 
a  stately  monotony,  he  strains  his  metre  to  the  cracking 
point,  he  is  too  majestic  to  be  always  felicitous.  Yet  he 
showed  the  power,  which  can  be  breathed  into  the  heroic 
couplet  by  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius;  he  taught  it  to 
find  its  rhythm  in  simple  Saxon  words,  and  he  sent  it 
booming  along  with  the  organ-tones  of  the  tempest-tossed 
ocean. 

In  coming  to  a  conclusion  with  William  Morris  (1834 — 
1896)  we  find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  a  poet  of  quite  a 
different  kind.  He  too  had  an  affection  for  the  heroic 
couplet,  in  which  some  of  his  most  striking  poems  are 
written.  But  he  has  used  it  with  greater  freedom  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  allowed  the  rhythm  to 
follow  not  to  hinder  the  sense ;  he  has  made  it  more  flexible 
than  Pope,  while  he  is  quite  void  of  the  full-voiced  thunder 
of  Byron.  He  has  varied  not  merely  the  ictus  of  the  line, 
but  the  quality  of  the  feet,  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence 
his  metre  is  rarely  monotonous  save  from  a  certain  cloying 
sweetness,  from  which  it  is  never  wholly  free.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  Medusa  will  sufficiently  illustrate  his 
manner  of  versification  :  — 

But  from  their  seats  rose  up  with  curses  vain 
The  two  immortals,  when  they  saw  her  fall 
Headless  upon  the  floor,  and  loud  'gan  call 
On  those  that  came  not,  because  far  away 
Their  friends  and  kindred  were  upon  that  day. 
Then  to  and  fro  about  the  hall  they  ran, 
To  find  the  slayer,    were  he  god  or  man  ; 
And  when  unseen  from  out  the  place  he  drew, 
Upon  the  unhappy  corpse,  with  wails,  they  threw 
Their  wretched  and  immortal  bodies  old : 
But  when  the  one  the  other  did  behold, 
Alive  and  hideous  there  before  her  eyes, 
Such  anguish  for  the  past  time  would  arise 
Within  their  hearts,  that  the  lone  hall  would  ring 
With  dreadful  shrieks  of  many  a  hideous  thing. 

As   may  be   seen   from   the   foregoing   passage,    Morris's 
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manner  is  so  strikingly  different  from  Pope's,  that  the  two 
poets  seem  hardly  to  be  using  the  same  metre.  "  The  idle 
singer  of  an  empty  day  "  has  contrived  to  lend  it  the  ease 
of  blank  verse  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  tink- 
ling of  the  rhyme,  in  which  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  true 
son  of  Chaucer.  He  certainly  found  this  measure  suitable 
for  vivid  narrative,  and  he  used  it  with  an  untrammelled 
freedom  and  a  subtle  harmony,  of  which  he  alone  is 
master.  He  seldom  wearies  the  patience  of  his  reader,  so 
admirable  is  his  tune,  so  sustained  the  vigour  of  his  im- 
agination. His  method  may  be  commended  to  those  who 
seek  to  try  this  difficult  kind  of  versification,  a  careful 
study  of  which  will  fully  repay  the  student. 

This  long  examination  of  the  methods  of  using  a  par- 
ticular metre  may  have  been  tedious :  that  was  inevitable 
in  treating  of  so  large  a  subject.  But  it  will  have  served 
little  purpose,  if  it  has  failed  to  justify  the  heroic  couplet 
in  certain  kinds  of  poetry.  It  is  essentially  English;  it 
is  capable  of  harmonious  and  varied  music  in  the  hands  of 
masters  of  craft.  But  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  write  well 
as  blank  verse  itself.  It  is  suited  to  satire,  epic,  epistle, 
mock  heroic  and  the  description  of  men  and  manners, 
though  as  irritating  in  tragedy  as  "  the  long  Alexandrines 
sung  through  the  nose  "  of  the  French  theatre.  It  has  one 
advantage :  it  exercises  a  wholesome  check  upon  those  too 
expansive  intellects,  who  run  riot  in  blank  verse,  without 
ever  pausing  to  remember,  that  poor  prose  cut  up  into  seg- 
ments of  ten  syllables  is  not  of  necessity  poetry.  A  fuller 
study  than  was  possible  in  the  space,  would  have  em- 
phasized these  conclusions,  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, but  which  are  by  no  means  intended  to  launch  a 
crew  of  would-be  poets  upon  a  heroic  sea,  in  which  they 
would  almost  certainly  founder.  The  heroic  couplet  needs 
a  heroic  mind  to  master  its  difficulties  :  but  wThen  these 
have  been  conquered  and  success  won,  it  proves  itself  an 
impressive,  pithy,  and  melodious  medium  for  the  con- 
veyance of  poetic  thought  to  others. 
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By  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

much  lias  recently  been  written  upon  William  Blake 
that  some  hardihood  is  required  to  enter  upon  yet 
another  essay.  His  lyrics,  poems,  "  prophecies,"  obiter 
dicta,  the  details  of  his  life  have  been  subjected  to  careful 
scrutiny ;  his  writings  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  field  well 
harvested;  the  gleaners  have  diligently  gathered  every 
shoot  of  his  thought  and  feeling,  so  far  as  he  expressed 
himself  in  verse  and  prose.  It  is  all  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  living  quality  of  his  work. 

But  of  his  designs  less  is  known.  Comparatively  few  of 
them  have  been  engraved  and  reproduced  for  the  general 
public ;  very  few  are  shown  in  public  galleries,  most  of 
them  are  hidden  in  portfolios  and  are  enjoyed  only  by  the 
friends  of  private  collectors. 

As  these  designs  flowed  lava-like  from  the  ardent  soul 
of  Blake  for  full  fifty  years,  throughout  his  period  of 
maturity,  and  especially  after  he  had  produced  the  lovely 
lyrics  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  it  is  well  to  turn 
to  them  for  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  a  man  so 
vivid,  so  rare,  so  startling  in  his  independence  of  usage 
or  convention. 

And  in  considering  both  his  poems  and  his  designs,  it 
is  worth  while  to  ponder  awhile  upon  his  visionary 
mystical  nature,  and  that  high-soaring  imaginative  faculty 
which  sped  his  hand  with  eagerness,  when  it  held  pen, 
pencil,  brush  or  burin. 
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To  detail  his  life  is  needless  here.  For  seventy  years 
he  lived  poor,  happy;  ever  a  child,  an  idealist,  a  symbolist. 
Interesting  as  is  the  external  record  of  his  earthly  sojourn, 
it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  his  inner  spiritual  life. 
That  alone  concerned  him.  He  regarded  the  phenomena 
of  natural  life  as  "  faint  shadows  " ;  bodily  luxuries  or 
even  comforts  as  enemies  to  be  trodden  underfoot.  "  I  am 
under  the  direction  of  messengers  from  heaven,  daily  and 
nightly,"  he  declared ;  "  I  am  in  God's  presence  night  and 
day,  He  never  turns  his  face  away."  He  ceased  not  to 
declare  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  adapted  to  a  spiritual 
state,  for  a  brief  space  "  imprisoned  in  his  five  senses." 
To  him  the  real  world  was  the  spiritual  or  "  imaginative." 
"All  things  exist  in  the  human  imagination."  "  The 
whole  outward  visible  world,  with  all  its  Being,  is  a 
signature  or  figure  of  the  inward  spiritual  world." 

His  life  became  one  long  perfervid  aspiration  to  escape 
the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  to  give  rein  to  his  imagination. 
This  grew  upon  him,  absorbed  his  thoughts,  haunted  his 
hours  day  and  night,  asleep  and  awake.  Mr.  Davidson,  the 
poet,  speaking  of  Blake's  portrait,  traces  through  "  an 
utterly  reckless  and  abandoned  face  debauch  of  imagina- 
tion, pursued  for  years  without  restraint,  with  no  law  or 
licence  except  the  craving  for  cerebral  excitement,  even 
though  followed  in  the  loftiest  region  the  human  in- 
telligence can  attain."  We  will  look  at  this  face  presently 
and  consider  for  ourselves  how  far  this  violently  censorious 
judgment  may  be  warranted, — a  judgment  which  thrusts 
carelessly  aside  many  of  the  facts  and  firmly  held 
principles  of  Blake's  history.* 

For  few  sweeter  lives  have  been  lived  than  his;  few  so 
self-contained,  chaste,  earnest  and  steadfast  in  purpose. 
He  was  a  child  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave— naive,  simple, 
quick  to  anger  and  forgiveness,  loving  and  lovable,  with  a 


*  Portraits  of  Blake  and  many  of  his  designs  were  exhibited  at  the 
reading  of  this  paper. 
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well  of  ineffable  sweetness  from  which  he  drew  such 
precious  draughts  as  "Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee?"  or 
"  The  Little  Black  Boy,"  or  "  Holy  Thursday." 

His  imperturbable  industry,  too,  was  incessant  to  the  end. 
And,  for  the  best  of  reasons:  he  was  ever  happy  in  his 
work.  When  he  married,  he  and  his  Catherine  lived  in 
lovely  union  and  harmony  until  death  sundered  them  for 
a  few  years.  Straightened  circumstances,  even  poverty, 
were  unable  to  touch  their  simple  contentment. 

Yet  the  words  "  reckless,  abandoned,  debauch,"  may  be 
partly  understood  if  we  recall  the  lengths  to  which  Blake 
went  in  sedulously  fostering  his  own  imagination.  As  a 
child,  he  was  beaten  for  telling  his  parents  that  he  had 
seen  angels  in  a  tree.  As  a  boy,  he  saw  Ezekiel  under  a 
tree.  He  frequently  communed  with  visitants  from  the 
spiritual  world.  Nay,  he  often  evoked  them.  The  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  and  its  release  to  a  freer  existence 
hereafter,  were  matters  of  course  to  him.  "  I  live  in  a 
hole  here,  but  God  has  a  beautiful  mansion  for  me  else- 
where." When  his  beloved  brother  Ifobert  lay  dying  he 
nursed  him  day  and  night  most  devotedly.  At  the  moment 
of  dissolution,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  his  brother  ascend 
through  the  ceiling,  clapping  its  hands  for  joy.  Long 
afterwards  he  said  to  the  poet  Hayley,  who  was  mourning 
the  loss  of  his  son  :  "  I  know  that  our  deceased  friends  are 
more  really  with  us  than  when  they  were  apparent  to  our 
mortal  part.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  lost  a  brother,  and  with 
his  spirit  I  converse  daily  and  hourly  in  the  spirit,  and  see 
him  in  my  remembrance,  and  in  the  regions  of  my 
imagination." 

He  counted  himself  the  "  companion  of  angels."  If  he 
was  visited  with  deprivation  or  bereavement,  he  regarded 
"  every  mortal  loss  as  immortal  gain."  As  his  thought 
matured,  he  of  set  purpose  cultivated  his  imaginative 
faculty,  striving  more  and  more  to  liberate  himself  from 
mundane  affairs.  He  says  : 
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I  assert  for  myself  that  I  do  not  behold  the  outward 
creation,  and  that  to  me  it  is  hindrance  and  not  action. 
"  What,"  it  will  be  questioned,  "  when  the  sun  rises  do  you 
not  see  a  round  disk  of  fire,  somewhat  like  a  guinea  1"  Oh, 
•  no !  no !  I  see  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heavenly 
host,  crying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  Almighty."  I 
question  not  my  corporeal  eye,  any  more  than  I  would 
question  a  window  concerning  a  sight;  I  look  through  it  and 
not  with  it. 

Another  quotation  will  show  that  this  devotion  to  the 
spiritual  became  a  phase  of  passionate  religious  feeling  : 

I  know  of  no  other  Christianity,  of  no  other  gospel,  than 
the  liberty,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  exercise  the  divine 
arts  of  imagination,  the  real  and  eternal  world  of  which 
this  vegetable  world  is  but  a  faint  shadow,  and  in  which 
we  shall  live  in  our  eternal  or  imaginative  bodies  when 
these  vegetable  mortal  bodies  are  no  more. 

Then  follow  many  eager  questions  such  as :  "Are  not 
the  gifts  of  the  spirit  everything  to  man?  What  is 
mortality  but  the  things  relating  to  the  body  which  dies?  " 

I  know  that  this  world  is  a  world  of  imagination  and 
vision.  I  see  everything  I  paint  in  this  world,  but  everybody 
does  not  see  alike.  To  the  eyes  of  a  miser  a  guinea  is  far 
more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  a  bag  worn  with  the  use 
of  money  has  more  beautiful  proportions  than  a  vine  filled 
with  grapes.  The  tree  which  moves  some  to  tears  of  joy  is 
in  the  eyes  of  others  only  a  green  thing  which  stands  in  the 
way. 

Perhaps  I  am  quoting  too  copiously,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  use  my  own  words  where  Blake  himself  shows  how  his 
ideals  and  convictions  grew  upon  him.  He  began  to  con- 
template the  brief  space  of  earthly  existence  as  tragically 
short  for  precious  work  to  be  done.  "  Temptations  are  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  Behind,  the  sea  of  time 
and  space  roars  and  follows  swiftly."  His  mission  was 
clear. 
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I  rest  not  from  my  great  task 

To  open  the  eternal  worlds,  to  open  the  immortal  eyes 

Of  man  inwards  into  the  worlds  of  thought,  into  eternity 

Ever  expanding  in  the  bosom  of  God,  the  human  imagination. 

If  he  could  but  accomplish  this  "  great  task  "  he  saw  in 
his  mind's  eye  a  fair,  free,  enlightened  England. 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold  ! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire ! 
Bring  me  my  spear  ;  0  clouds  unfold ! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire  1 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Blake  was  a  profoundly 
religious  man.  As  he  worked,  he  worshipped.  Swinburne 
observed  that  "he  sang  and  painted  as  men  write  or  preach. 
Indifference  was  impossible  to  him."  He  detested  prud- 
ishness  or  asceticism  or  constraint  as  regards  natural  im- 
pulses. Yet  his  own  course  of  life  was  blameless,  even 
from  the  conventional  point  of  view.  He  detested,  also, 
every  form  of  rationalism : 

Mock  on,  mock  on,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 

Mock  on,  mock  on,  'tis  all  in  vain  ; 
You  throw  the  dust  against  the  wind, 

And  the  wind  blows  it  back  again. 

And  every  stone  becomes  a  gem 

Reflected  in  the  beams  divine ; 
Blown  back,  they  blind  the  mocking  eye, 

But  still  in  Israel's  paths  they  shine. 

He  detested,  too,  the  mere  formalities  of  religion.  But 
listen  to  the  thoughts  he  expresses  when  he  feels  that  the 
true  ark  is  touched  : 
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THE  DEFILED  SANCTUARY. 

I  saw  a  chapel  all  of  gold 

That  none  did  dare  to  enter  in, 
And  many  weeping  stood  without, 

Weeping,  mourning,  worshipping. 

I  saw  a  serpent  rise  between 

The  white  pillars  of  the  door, 
And  he  forced  and  forced  and  forced 

Till  down  the  golden  hinges  tore: 

And  along  the  pavement  sweet, 
Set  with  pearls  and  rubies  bright, 

All  his  shining  length  he  drew, — 
Till  upon  the  altar  white 

Vomited  his  poison  out 

On  the  bread  and  on  the  wine. 
So  I  turned  into  a  sty, 

And  laid  me  down  among  the  swine. 

His  belief  was  fervent,  independent,  thought  out  for 
himself.  He  never  hesitated  to  break  through  conventions, 
when  sincerity  required  it. 

In  his  vehement  way  he  said  many  extravagant  things ; 
he  slipped  into  hyperbole  in  the  momentary  excitement  of 
championship,  for  he  was  never  lukewarm,  he  was  always 
a  passionate  partisan ;  the  cold,  logical,  calculating  faculty 
was  hateful  to  him;  with  a  poet's  glow  of  feeling,  with  a 
poet's  wealth  and  resource  of  language,  he  expressed  his 
convictions  hardily,  picturesquely,  paradoxically.  Take 
for  instance : 

Sooner  murder  an  infant  in  its  cradle  than  nurse  unacted 
desires ; 

or  the  same  thought : 

He  who  desires,  but  acts  not,  breeds  pestilence ; 
or  again : 

Pale  religious  lechery  call  that  virginity  that  wishes,  but 
acts  not. 
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Until  one  has  become  accustomed  to  Blake's  dominating 
principles,  and  even  to  his  vocabulary,  there  are  formidable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  reader.  But  sympathetic 
study  clears  the  way  wonderfully,  and  the  better  he  is 
known  the  more  deeply  he  is  respected,  despite  obvious 
aberrations. 

The  word  imagination,  which  he  had  ever  on  his  lips,  he 
used  variously,  but  always  to  indicate  things  spiritual  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  senses  or  rationality  based  upon 
them.  He  held  that  the  imaginative  arts  are  revelations 
of  the  eternal  spirit,  and  are  consequently  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  human  experience.  "  There  are  three  powers 
in  man  of  conversing  with  Paradise,"  he  said,  "  poetry, 
painting  and  music."  And  in  another  challenging  phrase 
"  the  mocker  of  art  is  the  mocker  of  Jesus."  He  traced 
inspiration  by  reference  to  the  great  works  of  the  past  in 
sculpture,  painting,  literature,  music.  "All  things  exist 
in  the  human  imagination,"  he  said,  meaning  the  great 
realities  are  the  conceptions  of  the  mind,  which  reach 
backward  and  forward  beyond  our  petty  span  of  life. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  days,  after  an  illness,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  :  "  I  have  been  very  near  the  gates  of  death, 
and  have  returned  very  weak  and  an  old  man,  feeble  and 
tottering,  but  not  in  the  spirit  and  life,  not  in  the  real 
man,  the  imagination,  which  liveth  for  ever." 

He  had  been  wont  to  say :  "  I  cannot  consider  death  as 
anything  but  a  removing  from  one  room  to  another." 
When  his  turn  came,  as  he  was  dying  "  he  composed  and 
uttered  songs  to  his  Maker,  and  burst  out  into  singing  of 
the  things  he  saw  in  heaven."  He  said  the  songs  were  not 
his,  but  were  dictated  to  him.  He  designed,  coloured  his 
design  of  "  The  Ancient  of  Days,"  drew  the  face  of  his 
dear  Catherine,  and  passed  away  in  happiness.  A  neigh- 
bour who  was  by  the  bedside  said  :  "  I  have  been  at  the 
death,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  blessed  angel." 

Perhaps  the  truest  inference  as  to  the  happiness  and 
contentment  of  Blake's  life  may  be  drawn  from  a  remark 
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which  he,  when  old  and  poor,  made  to  a  beautiful  girl : 
"  May  God  make  this  world  to  you,  my  child,  as  beautiful 
as  it  has  been  to  me." 

One  of  the  best  friends  he  ever  had,  John  Linnell,  the 
painter,  said  of  him :  "  He  was  more  like  the  ancient 
patterns  of  virtue  than  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  this 
world;  he  feared  nothing  so  much  as  being  rich,  lest  he 
should  lose  his  spiritual  riches." 

Blake  himself  summed  up  in  a  few  light-hearted  lines 
his  disregard  of  pelf : 

Since  all  the  riches  of  this  world 

May  be  gifts  from  the  devil  and  earthly  kings, 
I  should  suspect  that  I  worshipped  the  devil, 

If  I  thanked  my  God  for  worldly  things. 

The  countless  gold  of   a  merry  heart, 

The  rubies  and  pearls  of  a  loving  eye, 
The  idle  man  never  can  bring  to  the  mart, 

Nor  the  cunning  hoard  up  in  his  treasury. 

Turning  to  the  work  of  this  singular  man,  I  regretfully 
refrain  from  a  detailed  consideration  of  his  poetry,  and 
refer  only  to  such  characteristics  as  are  also  apparent  in 
his  designs,  or  elucidate  them. 

He  wrote  an  enormous  quantity  of  verse ;  of  impassioned 
prose;  of  "  prophecies  "  partly  in  the  style  since  familiar- 
ised by  Walt  Whitman,  partly  Ossianesque  in  their  wild 
imagery,  symbolism  and  vague  grandeur.  He  informed 
Crabb  Robinson  that  he  had  written  "  six  or  seven  epic 
poems  as  long  as  Homer  and  twenty  tragedies  as  long  as 
Macbeth."  Certain  it  is  that  much  has  perished  and 
indeed  was  deliberately  destroyed. 

He  had  a  marked  originality  in  choice  and  treatment  of 
subject,  whether  in  poem  or  design.  In  his  Prophecies  he 
evolved  a  vast  system  of  mythology,  and  the  supernatural 
creatures  of  his  imagination — shadowy,  portentous,  mythic 
beings — take  strange,  eccentric,  convulsive,  passionate  ex- 
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pression,  both  by  pen  and  pencil,  as  he  works  in  his  ardent 
way — eager,  energetic,  fiercely  in  earnest. 

But  interesting  as  these  are  to  the  enthusiast,  the  lover 
of  poetry  will  devote  himself  to  the  poems  of  Blake's 
youth,  and  such  lyrical  outbursts  as  fitfully  occurred  in 
later  works.  As  a  youth,  he  attained  a  singular  purity 
and  felicity  of  poetic  expression.  His  "Poetical  Sketches," 
his  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  and  his  "  Songs  of  Experience," 
not  only  contain  his  loveliest  poems,  his  choicest  melodies, 
his  tenderest  images,  they  were  the  first  note  of  that 
romantic  revival,  that  revolt  against  frigid  classicism, 
which  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  all  that  glorious 
choir  of  singers  were  to  carry  so  far. 

Leaving  this  interesting  subject  aside  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  in  these  earlier  poems  Blake  is  in  delicious 
sympathy  with  children,  and  is  impelled  to  write  poems 
for  and  about  them.  One  anecdote,  told  later,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  his  dainty  fancy  when  in  this  vein. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  fairy's  funeral,  Madam?  " 

"  Never,  Sir." 

"  I  have,"  said  Blake,  "  I  was  walking  alone  in  my 
garden;  there  was  great  stillness  among  the  branches  and 
flowers,  and  more  than  common  sweetness  in  the  air;  I 
heard  a  low  and  pleasant  sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence  it 
came.  At  last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf  of  a  flower  move,  and 
underneath  I  saw  a  procession  of  creatures  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  green  and  grey  grasshoppers,  bearing  a  body  laid 
out  on  a  rose-leaf,  which  they  buried  with  songs  and  then 
disappeared.  It  was  a  fairy  funeral." 

It  is  sufficient  to  merely  mention  the  titles  of  a  few  of 
the  exquisite  lyrics  of  his  youth  :  "  How  sweet  I  roamed 
from  Field  to  Field,"  "  Piping  Down  the  Valleys  Wild," 
"  The  Chimney  Sweeper,"  "  Nurse's  Song." 

As  is  well  known,  the  publication  of  the  "  Songs  of 
Innocence,"  the  "  Songs  of  Experience,"  and  many 
succeeding  works,  was  effected  in  a  novel  and  original  way. 
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Blake  asserted  that  the  spirit  of  his  brother  Eobert  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  revealed  to  him  a  method  by  which  he 
could  place  his  writings  and  drawings  before  the  public, 
notwithstanding  his  poverty.  As  a  result,  he  procured 
small  copper  plates  upon  which  he  wrote  his  poems  and 
drew  his  designs  and  borders,  all  in  reverse,  in  a  liquid 
impervious  to  acid.  He  then  placed  the  plates  in  a  bath 
of  aqua-f  ortis,  which  bit  into  the  metal,  leaving  the  writing 
and  drawing  in  relief,  like  stereotype.  Then  followed  the 
printing,  impressions  being  taken  off  by  hand,  and  each 
being  tinted  by  hand,  sometimes  with  a  simple  wash  or 
two,  sometimes  with  a  rich,  prismatic  effect.  Mrs.  Blake 
often  assisted  in  these  final  stages,  and  acquired  consider- 
able skill  in  them. 

Mr.  Symons  makes  the  interesting  remark  that  "  by  this 
invention  Blake  was  the  first  and  remains  the  only  poet 
who  has  in  the  complete  sense,  made  his  own  books  with 
his  own  hands  :  the  words,  the  illustrations,  the  engraving, 
the  printing,  the  colouring,  the  very  ink,  and  colours,  and 
the  stitching  of  the  sheets  into  boards.  With  Blake,  who 
was  equally  a  poet  and  an  artist,  words  and  designs  came 
together  and  were  inseparable ;  and  to  the  power  of  invent- 
ing words  and  designs  was  added  the  skill  of  engraving, 
and  thus  of  interpreting  them,  without  any  mechanical 
interference  from  outside."  "  Thus  while  he  lived,  he 
was  the  complete  realization  of  the  poet  in  all  his  faculties, 
and  the  only  complete  realization  that  has  ever  been 
known. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  none  of  our  Manchester  public 
libraries  have  we  an  original  example  of  one  of  Blake's 
books,  produced  in  this  manner. 

Those  in  the  British  Museum  are  an  astonishing 
monument  to  Blake's  industry,  and,  speaking  of  the 
designs  alone,  exhibit  fertility  of  invention,  bold 
handling,  and  free  play  of  imagination.  The  earlier  books 
in  particular  abound  in  glimpses  of  the  familiar  things  of 
nature,  flower,  leaf,  tendril,  birds  and  beasts;  the  sun, 
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moon  and  stars ;  flocks  of  sheep ;  trees,  the  vine,  corn ; 
insects  and  creeping  things,  the  sweet  domesticities  and 
pastorals;  the  fair  garniture  of  the  earth.  Such  themes 
were  at  times  used  for  lovely  decorative  marginalia,  as 
they  were  for  exquisite  verse;  at  other  times,  in  both  arts 
for  noblest  and  grandest  allusion.  For  happily,  it  was  a 
vehement  over-statement  when  he  said  that  "  natural 
objects  always  did  and  do  now,  weaken,  deaden  and 
obliterate  imagination  in  me."  It  was  doubtless  what  he 
felt  at  the  moment,  for  he  was  prone  to  speak  his  mind  on 
the  instant. 

Even  in  his  late  and  most  austere  work,  "The  Inventions 
to  the  Book  of  Job,"  we  find  recurring  these  natural  objects 
and  sweet  intimacies,  and  again  there  is  a  charming  treat- 
ment of  them  in  the  decorative  borders.  However  much  he 
might  gird  at  the  senses,  he  had  the  sensuous  temperament 
of  the  artist.  His  joy  in  colour  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 
this.  In  the  earlier  books  especially  there  is  virgin  fresh- 
ness of  clear  colour ;  sometimes  great  splashes  and  stream- 
ing bands  of  colour;  sometimes  iridescent  backgrounds; 
sometimes  glint  of  gold  on  man,  tree,  sheep,  lute.  The 
colour  is  applied  arbitrarily,  with  but  slight  regard  to 
local  truth.  Evidently  it  gave  the  artist  pleasure  of  the 
purely  sensuous  kind,  independently  of  its  scientific 
accuracy.  The  tiger  illustrating  that  noble  poem  "  Tiger, 
Tiger,  burning  bright,"  is  an  erratic  coloured  beast,  by  no- 
means  helping  the  grand  images  of  the  lines. 


Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  ? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 
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And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer  ?    What  the  chain  ? 
In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?    W'hat  dread  grasp 
Dare  its  deadly  terrors  grasp  1 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  he  smile  his  work  to  see? 
Did  he  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 

Tiger,  tiger,   burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry  ? 

On  the  other  hand  the  "  Little  Black  Boy  "  is  wonder- 
fully enforced  by  the  tinted  drawings.  The  setting  sun, 
the  white  and  the  black  cloud,  the  little  black  boy  stroking 
the  "  silver  hair  "  of  the  English  cihld,  express  in  another 
lovely  language  what  the  poet  tells  so  poignantly.  It 
is  a  good  instance  of  Blake's  way  of  taking  a  simple 
subject  (as  he  so  often  does  in  these  poems  and  sketches  of 
happy  children)  and  suddenly  surcharging  it  with 
emotion. 

Take  the  line : 

And  I  am  black,  but  0  my  soul  is  white) 
or  the  lines  opening  with  simple  domestic  feeling : 

My  mother  taught  me  underneath  a  tree, 
And,  sitting  down  before  the  heat  of  day, 

She  took  me  on  her  lap  and  kissed  me, 
And,  pointing  to  the  East,  began  to  say : 

Look  on  the  rising  sun  :  there  God  does  live, 
And  gives  His  light,  and  gives  His  heat  away, 

And  flowers  and  trees  and  beasts  and  men  receive 
Comfort  in  morning,  joy  in  the  noonday. 
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And  we  are  put  on  earth  a  little  space 

That  we  may  learn  to  bear  the  beams  of  love ; 

And  these  black  bodies  and  this  sunburnt  face 
Are  but  a  cloud,  and  like  a  shady  grove. 

One  other  instance : 

'Twas  on  a  holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces  clean, 
The  children  walking  two   and  two,   in   red  and  blue  and 

green : 
Grey-headed  beadles  walked  before,  with  wands  as  white  as 

snow. 
Till  into  the  high  dome  of  Paul's  they  like  Thames  waters 

flow. 

0  what  a  multitude  they  seemed,  these  flowers  of  London 

town  ! 

Seated  in  companies  they  sit,  with  radiance  all  their  own. 
The  hum  of  multitudes  was  there,  but  multitudes  of  lambs, 
Thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls,   raising  their  innocent 

hands. 

Now  like  a  mighty  wind  they  raise  to  heaven  the  voice  of 

song, 

Or  like  harmonious  thunderings  the  seats  of  heaven  among: 
Beneath  them  sit  the  aged  men,  wise  guardians  of  the  poor, 
Then  cherish  pity,  lest  you  drive  an  angel  from  your  door. 

An  essay  might  be  filled  with  instances  of  Blake's 
poignancy  when  touching  upon  the  woes  of  the  poor  in 
London  :  harlots  in  the  midnight  street,  children  suffering 
hunger,  cruelty  and  vice.  They  are  mentioned  only  to 
illustrate  that  deep  sympathy  which  caused  him  to  say : 

Seek  love  in  the  pity  of  others'  woe, 

In  the  gentle  relief  of  another's  care, 

In  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  winter's  snow, 

With  the  naked  and  outcast, — seek  love  there. 

In  considering  the  work  of  Blake  the  artist,  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  recall  his  early  days.  He  very  early  began  to 
sketch,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  Par's 
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Drawing  School,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years,  drawing  from  casts.  Even  then  he  haunted  the 
print  shops  and  bought  prints  after  Michel  Angelo, 
Raffaelle,  Giulio  Romano  and  Albrecht  Diirer. 

It  was  hoped  that  he  might  become  a  painter,  but  the 
premiums  were  high  and  at  the  boy's  own  request,  to  save 
expense,  he  was,  at  fourteen,  apprenticed  for  seven  years 
to  Basire,  the  engraver.  For  the  last  five  years  he  was 
engaged  making  drawings  of  gothic  monuments  in  London 
churches,  particularly  Westminster  Abbey.  These  were 
chiefly  for  antiquarian  publications. 

After  his  apprenticeship  he  studied  a  little  while  in  the 
antique  school  of  the  recently  established  Royal  Academy. 
Here  also  he  had  a  little  practice  in  drawing  from  the  life, 
but  he  disliked  it.  "  Models  are  difficult,  enslave  one, 
efface  from  one's  mind  a  conception  of  reminiscence  which 
was  better."  This  was  his  characteristic  dictum,  and 
again  he  felt  that  the  living  model,  artificially  posed, 
"  smelt  of  mortality." 

These  young  impressionable  years,  spent  dreaming  in 
the  great  Gothic  church,  poring  over  the  effigies  of 
warriors  and  dignitaries  whose  bodies  had  long  since 
turned  again  to  dust,  were  also  the  years  in  which  he 
wrote  some  of  his  loveliest  poetry.  It  was  then  his  mind 
was  formed.  It  was  then  his  bent  as  an  artist  was  decided. 
It  was  then  he  contracted  the  "  unsophisticated,  archaic, 
spiritual  manner "  which  he  maintained  throughout. 
Already  he  had  assumed  the  transcendentalist  mood  :  "  I 
am  wrapped  in  mortality,  my  flesh  is  a  prison  and  my 
bones  the  bars  of  death."  Is  it  surprising  that  thenceforth 
his  choice  of  subject  lay  much  in  the  spirit  world,  that  he 
tried  to  realize  something  of  the  sublimity  of  the  Hebrew 
Prophets,  Job,  Revelations,  Dante,  Milton,  the  ideas 
suggested  by  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  or  Blair's 
"  Grave,"  the  eternal  verities,  as  contrasted  with  the 
evanescent  things  of  to-day? 

The  Gothic  influence,  too,  remained  markedly  upon  him. 
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Note  the  sepulchral  figures  and  monumental  stiffness  in 
drawings  like  that  of  "  Plague."  "All  the  Gothic  secrets 
which  had  been  learnt  among  the  tombs  of  Westminster 
Abbey  find  their  way  into  the  stony  yet  strangely  living 
deathbeds  and  monuments  of  death,"  which  we  study  in 
the  designs  for  Blair's  "  Grave."  Further,  Blake's  way  of 
drawing  close  and  clinging  draperies — a  mere  symbol  of 
clothing, — makes  his  figures  seem  almost  living  statues. 
Charles  Lamb,  in  a  discriminating  sentence  on  Blake's 
"  Canterbury  Pilgrims "  calls  it  "A  work  of  wonderful 
power  and  spirii,  hard  and  dry,  yet  with  grace."  He  felt, 
I  think,  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  artist,  his  original  thought 
and  his  force  of  imagination,  but  something  was  lacking 
in  facility  of  execution. 

Perhaps  the  early  influence  of  Michel  Angelo,  whom  he 
only  knew  through  engravings,  was  not  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing. Having  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  human 
body,  he  in  hundreds  of  designs  followed  Michel  Angelo 
in  using  it,  and  little  else,  for  the  expression  of  his 
ideals,  his  thoughts,  his  feelings.  His  muscular  and  con- 
torted figures  are  derived  straight  from  Buonarotti.  So 
are  his  drawings  of  the  Last  Judgment.  In  pose  and 
grouping  his  figures  are  full  of  expression,  but  the  faces 
are  generally  without  character  and  the  drawing  is  fre- 
quently defective.  He  was,  I  think,  impelled  too  far  by 
his  desire  to  make  the  human  form  express  frenzied 
emotion  through  violent  contortion  or  eccentric  attitude. 

On  the  other  hand  a  design  like  that  of  "  The  Reunion 
of  the  Soul  and  the  Body  "  makes  one  realize  a  saying  of 
his  that  "  Energy  is  eternal  delight,"  so  perfect  is  the 
suggestion  of  rapturous  movement  and  embrace. 

He  was  himself  like  the  soul  which  he  so  often  drew  in 
the  moment  of  liberation  from  the  body.  He  aspired  to 
live  the  life  of  the  spirit ;  to  be  free  of  "  this  body  of 
death."  He  wished  to  dedicate  his  art  not  to  earthly 
things,  but  to  heavenly. 

F 
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Shall  painting  be  confined  to  the  sordid  drudgery  of 
facsimile  representations  of  merely  mortal  and  perishing 
substances,  and  not  be,  as  poetry  and  music  are,  elevated 
into  its  own  proper  sphere  of  invention  and  visionary 
conception?  No,  it  shall  not  be  so.  Painting,  as  well  as 
poetry  and  music,  exists  and  exults  in  immortal  thoughts. 

It  was  this  spirit  that  made  him,  perhaps,  without  rival 
in  modern  religious  art,  in  regard  to  imagination  and 
visionary  power.  He  declared  : 

I  am  really  drunk  with  intellectual  vision  whenever  I  take 
a  pencil  or  graver  into  my  hand. 

And: 

In  my  brain  are  studies  and  chambers  filled  with  books 
and  pictures  of  old,  which  I  wrote  and  painted  in  ages  of 
eternity  before  my  mortal  life. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  most  men  receive  an  occasional 
shock  at  some  of  the  very  realistic  delineations  which  he 
gives  to  the  most  daringly  imaginative  of  his  visions.  It 
is  somewhat  the  same  when  reading  Milton.  The  two 
poets  flinched  not  in  putting  before  us  their  imaginings  in 
the  most  concrete  form ;  and  both  felt  absolute  certitude  in 
regard  to  their  high  calling. 


JAMES  HURDIS— NATURE  POET. 
By  W.  Y.  BURGESS. 

"  I  "HE  same  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  gave 
to  the  world  Grahame  and  Bloomfield  also  ushered 
into  being  the  poet  Hurdis.  This  trio  of  writers  formed  part 
of  that  notable  group,  who,  when  the  poets  in  their  worship 
of  art  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  existence  of  nature, 
opened  the  door  of  the  outer  world,  and,  turning  their 
backs  upon  heathen  gods  and  pagan  conceits,  let  into  the 
halls  of  poesy  the  fresh,  pure  air  of  heaven,  gave  back  to 
man  his  rightful  heritage — the  beauty  of  the  earth, — 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  man  once  more,  and  charmed  his 
ears,  with  all  the  varied  sights  and  sounds  of  Natura 
benigna. 

True,  Somerville  had  already  sung  the  pleasures  of  the 
"  Chase,"  Thomson  recapitulated  the  phenomena  of  the 
"  Seasons,"  and  Darwin  told  of  the  "  Loves  of  the  Plants," 
but  in  none  of  these  does  one  catch  so  pronounced  a  sniff 
of  the  upturned  soil  as  that  which  greets  our  nostrils  from 
the  pages  of  Grahame's  "Sabbath,"  Bloomfield's  "Farmer's 
Boy"  or  "The  Favourite  Village"  of  Hurdis. 

It  is  for  services,  as  a  delver  in  the  field  of  nature- 
poetry,  that  Hurdis  has  a  claim  upon  our  regard  to-day. 
Henchman  he  may  have  been,  but  he  was  a  preparer  of  the 
ground  for  fairer  growths,  a  forerunner  of  a  greater  one — 
Wordsworth,  the  Seer  in  whose  vast  shadow  it  has  been 
his  fate  to  sleep  obscured  in  partial  oblivion.  He  is  as 
a  base-stone,  then,  to  a  nobler  superstructure,  or,  to  change 
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the  figure,  a  dust-covered  urn,  more  than  half-forgotten, 
but  one  which,  if  but  the  lid  be  lifted,  exhales  a  fragrance, 
as  from  contained  rose-leaves. 

From  the  meagre  sources  of  information  available  one 
learns  that  James  Hurdis  was  born  at  Bishopstone,  Sussex, 
in  the  year  1763.  He  was  educated  at  Chichester 
Grammar  School,  from  whence  in  1780,  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  Here,  after  two  years  residence, 
he  was  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College.  He  gradu- 
ated B.A.  in  1785,  and  was  thereafter  six  years  curate  of 
Burwash  in  Sussex.  Following  upon  this  appointment, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  to  whose 
son  he  had  been  tutor,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Bishop- 
stone.  In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  his  M.A.,  and  sub- 
sequently he  passed  in  the  B.D.  and  D.D.  degrees. 

In  1793  he  was  residing  at  Temple  Cowley,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry  of  Oxford 
University.  Six  years  afterwards  he  married  Miss 
Harriet  Minet,  of  Fulham,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a 
posthumous  daughter,  the  fame  of  one  of  the  former,  as  a 
painter,  still  survives.  He  died,  somewhat  suddenly,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight,  December  28th,  1801,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Dr.  Rathbone,  in  Berkshire.  He  lies 
buried  at  Bishopstone,  his  native  hamlet,  "  The  Favourite 
Village,"  and,  on  the  walls  of  the  village  sanctuary,  his 
worth  may  be  read,  carved  in  words  on  marble,  and 
eloquent.  The  tablet  was  placed  there  by  his  sorrowing 
sisters,  and  bears  the  following  lines  from  the  pen  of  his 
poet-friend  William  Hayley : 

Hurdis  !  ingenuous  poet  and  Divine  ! 

A  tender  sanctity  of  thought  was  thine 

To  thee  no  sculptur'd  tomb  could  prove  more  dear, 

Than  the  fond  tribute  of  a  Sister's  tear. 

For  earth,  who  shelters  in  her  vast  embrace 

The  sleeping  myriads  of  the  mortal  race, 

No  heart  in  all  that  multitude  has  known, 

Whose  love  fraternal  could  surpass  his  own. 
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Outwardly,  the  poet  Hurdis  is  described  as  being  tall, 
serene  of  carriage,  and  of  fair  complexion.  Disposition- 
ally  he  was  said  to  be  meek,  affectionate,  and  benevolent. 
A  trifle  reserved  with  strangers,  but  affable  to  a  degree 
with  his  friends.  He  was  of  delicate  constitution  and 
highly  refined  tastes,  indeed,  the  hastiest  glance  at  his 
portrait,  affixed  to  the  1810  edition  of  "The  Village 
Curate,"  will  reveal  him  as  possessing  an  admixture  of  the 
piety  of  Kirke  White  and  the  intellectuality  of  Arthur 
Hallam.  Anent  this  portrait,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
it  was  a  J.  Romney  engraving  after  a  miniature  by  Nash 
and  was  presented  by  Hurdis  to  his  sister,  along  with  the 
following  verse : 

Go  little  image  copied  to  be  loved 

Around  Eliza's  neck  thy  ribbond  twine. 

And  ever  welcome,  ever  un  rep  roved, 

Dwell  in  her  bosom  as  she  dwells  in  mine 

Hurdis  was  never  robust,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstance  that  whilst  his  schoolfellows  were  at  their 
games  he  was  immersed  in  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Panthea." 
Even  all  his  college  vacations  were  spent  at  home  with  his 
mother,  and  the  time  was  employed  in  instructing  his  four 
younger  sisters.  Other  than  literature  music  was  his  only 
pastime,  he  performed  well  on  several  instruments,  but  his 
favourite  was  the  organ.  Yet  he  tells  us,  that  though  he 
abominates  debauchery,  he  is  no  enemy  to  mirth.  To 
laugh  is  good,  but  he  whose  laughter  mocks  at  truth  has 
already  lived  too  long. 

If  evidence  were  wanted  of  the  profundity  of  our  Poet's 
natural  feelings,  one  has  only  to  turn  to  his  "  Tears  of 
Affection  "  poems  clearly  transcriptive  of  his  own  personal 
emotions.  The  occasion  of  these  compositions  was  the 
death  of  his  favourite  sister  Catherine,  of  whose  sad 
demise  he  writes  to  the  poet  Cowper,  after  telling  how 
that  for  thirty-nine  nights  he  had  watched  by  the  side  of 
his  ailing  sister,  neglecting  nothing  that  might  relieve 
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her,  till  she  had  at  last  slipped  from  him :  "  All 
my  endeavours  were  ineffectual,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  seek  her  a  grave,  where  I  may  rest  beside 
her.  ...  I  marked  the  slow  but  certain  progress  of  death, 
prevailing  over  a  life,  which  was  ever  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own.  If  expressions  of  impatience  have  escaped  me 
while  contemplating  a  prospect  so  distressing,  I  hope  God 
will  forgive  me.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  wound  me 
where  I  was  most  sensible."  Thereafter  he  pathetically 
describes  her  lingering  and  ultimate  dissolution,  and  con- 
cludes :  "  Thus,  Sir,  I  was  deprived  of  a  gem,  which  has 
literally  hung  about  my  neck  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
never  lost  its  lustre." 

As  to  the  literary  output  of  Hurdis,  a  brief  chronological 
list  will  tabulate  it  all.  In  1788  was  published  "The 
Village  Curate."  The  volume  was  well  received  and  ran 
through  four  editions.  Through  it  the  author  became 
known  to,  and  gained  the  friendship  of,  Cowper  and 
Hayley.  Then  followed  "Adriano;  or  the  First  of  June," 
a  poem  to  my  mind  nearer  the  vogue  of  its  writer  than 
any  of  the  others.  In  1790  came  a  volume  of  poems,  and 
in  the  following  year  appeared  "  The  Tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Moore."  In  1792,  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
his  beloved  sister,  he  issued  "  Tears  of  Affection,"  and 
omitting  mention  of  certain  prose  works  and  miscellaneous 
verse,  there  came  out  in  1801,  what  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  his  masterpiece,  "The  Favourite  Village."  This 
work  was  issued  from  the  author's  private  printing  press 
at  Bishopstone,  and  announces  the  writer  thereof  as  "  The 
Rev.  James  Hurdis,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford  University." 

Of  the  prose  writings  of  Hurdis  one  need  not  say  any- 
thing, they  are,  for  the  most  part,  critical  essays  and  dis- 
sertations of  no  present-day  value.  Nor  in  regard  to  his 
shorter  poems  is  there  necessity  to  do  more  than  state, 
that,  though  here  and  there,  there  are  elegant  lines,  they 
are  made  up  largely  of  indifferent  themes,  characteristic 
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quips  of  the  times,  as  for  example,  lines  "  To  a  Lady  who 
drew  the  pins  from  her  bonnet  in  a  thunderstorm."  Or, 
lines  to  a  lady  to  whom  a  flower  had  been  presented,  and 
who  declared  that  nature  could  not  have  made  anything 
more  perfect.  To  this  the  poet  replies  : 

'Tis  not  true 
She  made  a  fairer  when  she  modelled  you. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hurdis  is  a  pale  copy  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Task."  No  great  praise  truly,  but  we  are  far 
from  admitting  the  correctness  of  such  an  estimate. 
Southey  gives  it  that  Hurdis  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  collection  of  British  Poets.  If  on  account  of  in- 
herent poetical  excellencies  the  question  is  a  mute  one,  if, 
however,  considered  as  an  historical  figure  in  the  delevop- 
ment  of  the  nature  spirit  in  poetry,  the  claim  is  admissible. 

Hurdis  had  the  emotions  of  a  poet  without  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  poet's  temperament.  He  had  fancy  but 
lacked  passion.  His  saving  grace  was  not  humour  but  a 
great  and  abiding  love  of  nature.  Even  in  the  lecture- 
room  at  Oxford  we  can  imagine  his  mind  to  be  ever  set 
upon  the  repose  of  his  quiet  birthplace — grassy  hilltops, 
shady  woods,  old-fashioned  gardens,  and  straw-domed  bee- 
hives. For  lack  of  these  things  he  had  only  one  panacea — 
music.  The  simplicity  of  his  soul  is  comparable  to  that 
of  his  art,  thus  he  tells  how  that  the  Author  of  the  world 
descends  to  walk  the  earth,  breathes  upon  the  pink  and 
gives  it  odour,  touches  the  sweet  rose  and  makes  it  glow, 
beckons  the  evening  dew  and  therewith  besprents  the  lupin 
and  the  pea. 

The  vehicle  used  by  the  poet  is  invariably  blank  verse — 
the  language  of  the  gods.  Crabbe  has  been  called  Pope 
in  worsted  stockings.  With  greater  truth  Hurdis  might 
be  styled,  Thomson  in  fustian.  He  was  in  essence  a 
Teuton  with  strong,  objective  traits,  not  a  Celt,  subjective 
and  rapturous.  If  you  want  the  good  points  of  a  pig  I 
commend  you  to  Bloomfield.  Should  you  desire  the  same 
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information  respecting  a  horse,  you  cannot  do  better  than 
consult  Hurdis,  whose  knowledge  is  from  the  life.  His 
strains  are  simple,  his  nature-touches  felicitous,  though 
maybe  at  times  clumsily  expressed.  His  diction  though 
not  always  graceful  is  never  obscure,  and  is  free  of  far- 
fetched conceits.  His  scenes  are  drawn  from  nature  and 
breathe  that  which  they  represent,  indeed,  the  truthfulness 
of  his  descriptions  is  only  equalled  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  natural  phenomena  depicted. 

In  his  best  works,  "  The  Village  Curate,"  "  Adriano," 
and  "  The  Favourite  Village,"  if  the  work  is  not  of  high 
order,  it  is  free  of  artificial  meretricities .  In  place  of 
pseudo-classicism,  we  have  the  real  life  of  rural  places — 
tender  memories,  wistful  associations.  The  ordinary 
objects  of  country  scenes  and  quiet  walks,  flowers,  birds, 
and  butterflies,  the  sighing  of  the  zephyr,  are  his  sources 
of  inspiration.  He  is  blessed  if  so  be  he  only  touches  the 
hem  of  the  Creator's  garment.  "'How  charming,"  he 
exclaims,  "  'Tis  to  see  sweet  May  laugh  in  the  rear  of 
winter."  Let  us  then,  at  the  poet's  invocation,  leave  the 
realm  of  books,  "  Of  authors  chaste  and  good,"  and  with 
him  for  a  brief  space  "  read  the  living  page  whose  every 
character  delights  to  give  us  wisdom." 

Not  a  tree, 

A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume. 

Now  we  are  treading  the  beauties  of  the  country-side, 
accompanied  by  the  melodies  of  woods,  streams  and  birds, 
and  if  we  are  not  spellbound  we  are,  at  least,  gladdened. 
And  now  we  are  looking,  as  through  an  open  window,  on 
pictures  of  green  fields  and  lowing  herds,  pictures  not 
over-well  drawn  maybe  nor  finely  finished,  but  soft,  sweet, 
natural.  Now  perchance  we  hear  the  village  bells,  whose 
ting  tong,  ting  tong,  the  poet  likens  to  the  cuck-oo, 
cuck-oo,  of  the  feathered  harbinger  of  summer.  And, 
those  sounds,  that  gentle  music,  stir  us  more  than  all 
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the  thunders  of  a  conventional  Jove.  Thus  he  prepares 
the  way,  as  we  have  said,  for  one  who  shall  hereafter 
paint  with  richer  tints,  invest  with  greater  glory,  sing 
with  fuller  harmonies. 

In  Hurdis  one  finds  light  touches,  but  no  strokes  of 
humour.  Sometimes  he  is  familiar,  as  for  instance,  when 
he  institutes  an  analogy  thus : 

So  when  his  grace  a  threadbare  coat  discards, 
He  gives  it  to  his  valet,  he  to  Tom, 
And  Tom  to  Dick ;  then  swings  it  for  awhile 
Under  a  penthouse-shade  in  Monmouth  Street, 
It  travels  once  again  from  back  to  back 
Of  prentice,  poet,  pedlar,  till  at  length, 
Quite  out  at  elbows,  and  of  buttons  stript, 
Powdered  and  greasy,  to  some  beggar's  brat 
It  falls,  a  golden  prize. 

Hurdis'  forte,  however,  is  of  another  sort,  as  we  shall 
gather  from  a  few  moment's  consideration  of  his  main 
writings.  In  "  The  Village  Curate,"  for  example,  which 
by-the-bye  contains,  in  the  fourth  edition,  an  ingenious 
preface,  to  the  effect  that  many  of  the  imperfections  that 
disgraced  former  editions  are  expurgated  and  that  many 
more  would  have  been  but  for  the  deserving  lines  involved. 
Moreover,  he  explains  that  the  poem  would  have  been 
longer  but  for  the  bullying  pertinacity  of  the  printer  for 
"  more  copy." 

Curiously  enough  the  poem  opens  with  those  majestic 
lines  of  Milton  : 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe. 

Then  to  the  Author  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  he  says : 

Sit  thou  apart  and  on 
Thine  own  Parnassus  sweep  the  lyre — 
Be  mine  the  task  to  sing  the  man  content, 
The  Village  Curate. 
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Hereafter  we  learn  to  love  the  man  of  God,  happy  in  his 
duties,  satisfied  with  his  lot.  We  watch  the  orchard  cloud 
with  blossom,  and  the  gooseberry  bush  green  with  leaf. 
Anon,  and  our  attention  is  switched  off  to  the  toiling  hind 
clearing  the  heath  of  furze.  Now  June  is  ushered  in  and 
we  find  the  curate  busy  among  his  beans,  peas  and  lettuces. 
Whilst  odours  reach  us  from  beds  of  marjoram,  mint, 
camomile  and  thyme.  Rue  and  wormwood  are  there  too; 
take  of  these  says  the  good  man,  and,  if  he  will,  "  Let 
the  big  doctor  laugh."  Then  comes  a  bemoaning  that  the 
golden  year  has  flown.  Gone  the  rose  and  the  lily,  the 
kingcup  and  the  daisy,  and  silenced  the  twitterings  of 
morn  and  eve. 

I  must  confess  that  "  Adriano,  or  the  First  of  June," 
appeals  to  me  greatly,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  naivete, 
its  intermingling  of  brightness  and  pathos,  and  the  beauti- 
ful scenic  vignettes  it  provides.  Here  is  the  opening 
scene : 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  wood 
Whose  frowning  oaks  in  a  deep  valley  grew 
Between  two  lofty  cliffs,  and  to  the  sea 
Stretched  out  their  broad  impenetrable  shade, 
There  stood  a  cottage. 

and  : 

Now  day  awoke,  and  the  rejoicing  sun 
Rose  to  the  morning  chorus  of  the  wood. 

Then  follows  the  picture  of  a  storm  whose  violence  is 
made  more  evident  by  its  sudden  lull  and  the  clear  song 
of  a  solitary  blackbird.  Here's  a  troth  of  fealty  represen- 
tative of  much  other  writing  in  the  piece : 

Take  thou  my  hand  and  heav'n  mix 
No  repentance  in  the  cup. 

Of  nature-observations  there  is  no  stint.  He  adjures  us 
to  "  Peruse  all  living  nature,"  and  take  no  pride  in  our 
own  work.  He  instances  the  modesty  of  the  Creator,  in 
that: 
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We  see  the  traces  of  His  glorious  art 
But  seek  the  finger  that  performs  in  vain. 

"  The  Favourite  Village,"  the  poet's  latest,  and  perhaps 
most  celebrated  work,  concerns  itself  principally  with  the 
details  of  his  own  life  and  surroundings.  In  it  he  des- 
cribes his  native  village  "  My  native  vale  in  loveliness 
arrayed."  The  home  of  his  birth,  wreathed  in  laburnum, 
tufted  with  lilac,  and  screened  with  roses  and  woodbine. 
Thus  the  garden : 

With  many  a  nodding  pyramid  of  flowers, 
Or  pale,  or  purple-hued,  her  varnished  leaf 
The  lilac  decks.     Laburnum    at  her  side 
Weeps  gold,  sweet  mourner. 

To  the  studious  mind,  he  says,  the  vale  of  solitude  is 
world  enough.  Up  with  the  lark,  he  exclaims,  and  with 
attentive  eye  mark  the  glories  of  the  dawn,  then  return 
at  sundown  when : 

The  clover  'gins  to  sleep,  and,  white  with  dew, 
Closes  its  tender  triple-fingered  palm. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  how  many  objects  of  natural 
history  are  to  be  found  mentioned  in  these  three  poems, 
and  to  note  with  what  intimate  knowledge  he  speaks  of 
flowers,  birds,  animals,  and  the  processes  of  practical 
agriculture.  Loving  nature  somewhat  myself,  I  have  been 
struck  with  Hurdis'  wide  acquaintance  with  outdoor  life. 
He  had  evidently  come  by  his  knowledge  first  hand,  for, 
nature  learned  in  the  class-room  is  a  very  different  thing 
to  that  gained  from  the  phenomena  in  situ.  The  love  of, 
and  delight  in,  nature  is  hard  to  acquire  in  after  life. 
One  must  begin  young,  to  observe,  to  absorb,  to  collect. 
Hurdis  must  have  started  early  and  noted  correctly.  So 
that  you  can  no  more  imagine  matter  without  form  than 
you  can  conceive  of  Hurdis  the  poet  apart  from  Hurdis 
the  naturalist. 
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He  mentions  no  less  than  twenty-four  distinct  species 
of  birds,  and,  evidences  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
their  habits  and  songs.  He  has  no  patience  with  : 

Him  whose  heart  has  adamant  enough 
To  level  thunder  at  their  humblest  race. 

He  would  rather  "  see  the  little  goldfinch  pluck  the 
groundsel's  feathered  seed  "  or  hear  "  the  summer  linnet 
on  the  bough  warble  his  sweet  sonnet  of  supine  content," 
or  listen  to  "  the  gentle  curlew  bidding  kind  good-night 
to  the  spent  villager."  To  the  ouzel,  the  quail,  the  wood- 
pecker, and  a  score  of  others,  space  forbids  even  reference. 
Whilst  of  the  bat,  the  mole,  the  mouse,  sheep,  oxen,  horses, 
dogs,  kittens,  and  what  not  besides,  this  bare  enumeration 
must  suffice.  To  fishes,  and  insects  too  there  are  plentiful 
allusions,  allusions  which,  moreover,  are  Tennysonically 
correct.  To  wit  in  the  matter  of  gossamer-webs,  Spenser, 
Cowley,  and  even  Thomson,  describe  them  as  the  agency 
of  moisture,  "  filmy  threads  of  dew  evaporate."  Hurdis 
knows  better,  he  ascribes  them  to  their  proper  origin,  the 
work  of  the  gossamer-spider.  The  bulk  of  our  poets  refer 
to  our  common  grass  snake  as  loathsome,  venomous,  and 
slimy,  none  of  which  adjectives  are  true.  Hurdis  calls  it 
innocuous  and  burnished.  And  as  to  bats,  many  of  our 
poets  are  almost  as  superstitious  as  Luther  himself  who 
regarded  these  creatures  as  "  The  emissaries  of  Diabolus, 
and  the  ghosts  of  heretics."  Hurdis  knows  them  as 
winged  mammals  and  as  useful  in  the  economy  of  nature 
as  the  swallows.  But  a  volume  would  hardly  suffice  to 
exhaust  this  theme.  Let  us  rather  note  the  manner  in 
which  the  poet  uses  his  knowledge  of  living  things — anent 
the  Bluebottle : 

At  the  door 

Enters  the  flesh-fly  and  with  cheerful  hum 
Travels  the  house  interior ;  on  the  pane 
Thumps  he  and  buzzes ;  the  resounding  hall 
Travels  again ;  and  with  a  bounce  departs. 
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Thus  then,  to  summarize,  Hurdis  was  a  depictor  of  the 
common-place  beauties  of  outward  nature,  rather  than  a 
worshipper  at  nature's  shrine.  His  nature-praises  are 
never  ecstatic,  never  rhapsodical,  they  are  the  outcome  of 
a  muse  with  an  eye  faithful  to  facts  and  a  heart  moved  by 
beauty,  the  beauty  of  actuality.  His  pictures  are  minus 
aureole  and  nimbus,  but  they  are  replete  with  sanity  and 
crowded  with  rural  details  truthfully  limned.  Every 
reader  can  see  the  subject,  knows  it  without  any  effort  of 
the  imagination.  His  objects  are  never  figmental,  they 
are  tangible,  in  a  word,  nature's  crude  self.  To  him 
nature  is  always  what  she  seems,  not  what  she  typifies. 

Hurdis'  love  of  nature  then,  was  not  that  of  fellowship 
with,  communion  with,  externalities.  Much  less  was  it 
the  pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe  which  consti- 
tutes the  religion  of  much  modern  verse.  It  is  true  he 
loved  nature  ardently  for  what  it  was  in  itself,  not  for 
what  it  symbolised.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  delver  of 
the  ground,  a  preparer  of  the  soil,  wherein  the  greater 
minds  had  but  to  cast  their  seed — the  profusion  of  re- 
sultant loveliness  is  our  present  inheritance. 

James  Hurdis,  for  this  thy  share  in  a  great  work  we 
would  thou  should'st  not  be  altogether  forgotten,  and 
though  our  testimony  to  thy  worth  is  poor  indeed,  it  is 
after  thine  own  mind — sincere.  And,  as  He  of  old  bade 
a  certain  other  scribe  arise,  so  would  we,  from  the  durance 
of  thy  century's  slumber  and  undeserved  neglect,  bid  thee, 
Hurdis  !  come  forth  ! 


DEATH    THE    FBIEND. 

^\  1  rHOSO  hath  once  stood  face  to  face  with  Death, 

And  felt  no  fear, 

Knows  how  his  grisly  terror  vanisheth, 
What  time  he  draweth  very  near; 
His  eyes  are  veiled,  his  voice  is  low, 
And  soft  the  beating  of  his  wing, 
So  soft  it  only  seems  to  bring 
The  murmur  of  a  streamlet's  flow, 
The  sighing  of  a  zephyr's  breath 
At  evening  when  the  shadows  creep 
Along  the  drowsy  earth, 
And  waking  dreams  have  birth 
That  lure  us  on  to  smile  or  weep. 
Lo,  such  is  Death 
Caressing  and  beneficent, 
God's  angel  upon  mercy  bent ; 
And  ever,  as  the  Psalmist  saith, 
E'en  in  the  Yale  of  Shadows  He  will  keep 
His  constant  watch,  and  give  to  his  beloved  sleep. 

GEORGE  MILNER. 


THE   CHARM    OF   PEN-Y-GWRYD. 
By  GEORGE  H.  BELL. 

T^HERE  is  a  little  wayside  inn  which  stands  high  among 
the  hills  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Pen-y-Gwryd. 

Between  Land's  End  and  John  o'  Groats  you  may  find 
many  such  hostelries  which  have  a  more  imposing  appear- 
ance, many  whose  internal  arrangements  are  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  find  one 
which  for  its  size  is  more  widely  known  or  whose  name 
revives  more  pleasant  memories. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  wherever 
mountaineering  Englishmen  are  found  the  name  of 
Pen-y-Gwryd  will  be  known.  The  lessons  learnt  in  its 
neighbourhood  have  been  gratefully  remembered  amid  the 
snows  of  Ruwenzori  and  on  many  a  long  day's  tramp  across 
the  Himalayas,  whilst  the  little  Welsh  inn  has  been 
affectionately  recalled  round  mountain  camp-fires  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  were 
certain  elements  of  fascination  about  the  place  which 
attracted  men  to  it  again  and  again.  The  charm  of 
Pen-y-Grwyd  was  a  power  which  compelled  obedience. 

It  is  highly  probable  there  has  been  an  inn  at  the 
junction  of  the  three  valleys  for  generations,  the  situation 
is  too  suitable  for  such  a  pvirpose  to  have  been  neglected, 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  it  has  become 
in  any  sense  popular. 
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Charles  Kingsley  did  much  to  make  the  inn  known,  and 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  his  photograph,  together 
with  those  of  Tom  Taylor  and  Tom  Hughes,  hung  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  enlarged  building. 

Standing  within  touch  of  the  grandest  mountains  in 
Wales,  it  was,  naturally,  for  many  years  the  headquarters 
of  rock  climbers  in  that  district,  and  a  past  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club  has  written  a  delightful  article  on 
Pen-y-Gwryd  in  the  early  climbing  days  (under  the  rule 
of  Harry  Owen  and  his  wife),  and  has  given  us  many 
interesting  particulars  of  that  worthy  couple. 

This  account  can  be  read  in  the  journal  of  the  Climbers' 
Club,  and  to  anyone  desirous  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  history  of  the  little  inn  during  the  period  of  which  he 
writes,  Matthews'  paper  will  be  found  invaluable. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  in  any  way 
to  supplement  Matthews'  "  Reminiscences,"  much  less 
is  it  an  attempt  to  pose  as  an  amateur  Baddeley.  It 
speaks  of  the  inn  at  a  later  period  in  its  history — looks  at  it 
from  another  standpoint,  and  endeavours  to  show  why  it 
was  so  well  and  widely  known,  and  why  so  many  men  were 
for  so  long  a  time  constantly  attracted  to  it. 

Although  our  first  visit  to  Pen-y-Gwryd  (the  day  is 
marked  with  a  red  letter  in  our  calendar)  was  made  in 
Harry  Owen's  time,  it  was  not  until  both  he  and  his  good 
wife  had  passed  away  that  we  habitually  used  it.  It 
was  in  the  transition  period  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Owen  that  we  knew  it  best.  At  that  time 
its  visitors  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  two  classes — 
rock  climbers  and  fell  walkers — both  finding  ample  scope 
for  their  utmost  energies  within  easy  reach  of  the  inn  door. 

What  the  rock  climber  can  find  there  has  been  told  by 
Haskett  Smith  and  Abraham  of  Keswick,  who  have  both 
expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  opportunities  which  the 
district  affords ;  but  apparently  no  one  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  speak  of  the  delights  of  Pen-y-Gwryd  to  the  fell 
walker.  The  man  who  is  content  to  find  his  pleasure  in 
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merely  rambling  over  the  fells  and  mountains  is  not  as  a 
rule  a  heroic  personality.  He  cannot  tell — 

Of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
Of  hairbreadth    'scapes. 

Neither  does  fell  walking  lend  itself  to  that  personal 
photography  in  altogether  impossible  places  which  so 
embellishes  your  true  climbing  book. 

And  yet,  perchance,  such  a  man  may  derive  the  keenest 
pleasure  from  the  surroundings  which  Pen-y-Gwryd  offers. 
In  spite  of  his  modest  get-up  and  the  absence  of  rope  and 
ice-axe,  he  may  be  an  enthusiast,  and  he  certainly  sees 
"  many  a  secret  spot "  which  the  climber  hurries  past  and 
of  whose  existence  the  motorist  never  even  dreams.  If 
he  is  anything  of  what  Kingsley  called  "  a  minute 
philosopher  "  he  can  afford  to  spend  hours,  if  need  be,  in 
some  fairy-like  nook  which  is  decked  with  untouched 
flowers  and  fern,  and  whose  rocks  are  adorned  with 
exquisitely-coloured  lichens.  Such  spots  do  not  yield  up 
their  choicest  gems  to  those  who  hurry  through  them. 
You  must  not  expect  to  run  up  Cwm  Idwal  and  stumble 
over  the  Filmy  Fern. 

One  great  advantage  Pen-y-Gwryd  offered  in  those  days. 
You  were  free  to  go  wherever  you  wished,  and  gamekeepers 
were  altogether  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  direction 
which  did  not  afford  excellent  entertainment. 

Turn  where  we  may  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region. 

And  Snowdonia  has  another  advantage  to  the  fell  walker 
— he  can  reach  any  summit  to  which  a  rock  climber  can 
attain — a  feat  which  is,  of  course,  altogether  impossible 
where  the  mountains  are  higher — as  in  Switzerland. 
There  he  must  content  himself  with  the  more  modest 
heights  and  circumscribed  views.  Here  all  the  best  views 
are  open  to  him. 
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Our  holidays  never  really  commenced  until  we  had 
cleared  the  trees  which  surround  the  hotel  at  Capel  Curig. 
We  began  to  breathe  freely  when  we  entered  Nant-y- 
Gwryd.  The  road  up  to  this  point  from  Bettws-y-Coed  is 
more  or  less  shut  in,  but  as  soon  as  you  can  look  over  the 
twin  lakes  with  their  familiar  rustic  bridge  and  sniff  the 
moorland  air  a  sense  of  emancipation  comes  over  you  and 
business  cares  are  left  behind. 

As  each  turn  of  the  road  brought  you  nearer  to  your 
destination  you  enquired  more  particularly  after  the 
visitors  at  present  staying  at  the  inn,  and  as  one  well- 
known  name  after  another  was  mentioned  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  stirred  you  in  anticipation  of  enjoyment  to  come. 
Then  when  you  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Pen-y-Gwryd 
and  had  rattled  over  the  bridge,  you  pulled  up  at  the 
well-known  door  and  received  a  welcome  which  Shenstone 
himself  might  have  envied. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  miles  between  Pen-y-Gwryd 
and  Capel  are  dull  and  monotonous.  We  never  found  them 
so.  Moorland  roads  as  a  rule  are  full  of  interest,  but 
when  such  roads  are  flanked  by  the  Glyder  and  faced  by 
Snowdon  surely  such  opprobrious  terms  are  misapplied. 
For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  the  wild  flowers 
alone  would  redeem  it.  Fancy  calling  a  road  dull  where 
grows  the  ivy-leaved  campanula !  Our  sympathies  go  out 
rather  to  the  naval  captain  who  was  quite  content  to  travel 
from  Portsmouth  to  North  Wales  in  order  to  gaze  once 
more  upon  that  most  delicate  and  fairly-like  of  English 
flowers,  which  grows  here  in  wild  profusion. 

Who  is  there  among  Pen-y-Gwrydians  that  does  not 
remember  with  pleasure  the  first  dinner  of  each  annual 
visit?  It  was  then  you  met  friends  you  had  not  seen 
probably  for  twelve  months,  and  the  more  popular  the 
visitor  the  noisier  was  the  meal — the  more  enquiries  made 
and  the  more  answers  given. 

In  many  ways  these  dinners  approached  more  nearly  to 
large  family  gatherings  than  to  table  d'hote  meals,  and 
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this  feeling  was  fostered  by  the  fact  that  the  positions  of 
honour  were  usually  occupied  by  old  and  well-known 

habitues.    At  the  head  of  the  table  probably  sat  H y, 

an  enthusiastic  Pen-y-Gwrydian,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  had  never  missed  a  holiday  at  the  inn,  and  whose 
welcome  was  always  of  the  heartiest.  You  were  fortunate 
if  at  the  time  of  your  visit  the  Professor  presided  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  It  was  well  worth  a  journey  to 
Snowdon  to  hear  his  laugh,  which,  like  Yorick's  flashes 
of  merriment,  "  was  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar." 

Those  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  take  their  ease  at 
Peii-y-Gwryd  in  those  days  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
bright  and  happy  evening  gatherings. 

As  in  all  climbing  inns,  boots  were  an  important 
feature,  and  it  was  curious  to  notice  the  personal  care 
bestowed  upon  them  by  both  classes  of  visitors.  The 
serious  business  of  the  day  usually  commenced  with  a 
boot  parade  in  front  of  the  inn,  when  iron  feet  were 
brought  out,  nail  boxes,  and  dubbin  tins  produced  and 
repairs  carefully  attended  to.  If  among  the  few  lady 
visitors  one  wished  to  pay  a  great  compliment  she  would 
ask  some  gentleman  to  supply  a  missing  nail  in  her  heavy 
boots,  and  gently  insinuate  that  she  understood  he  was  a 
past  master  in  the  craft.  The  boots  of  new  arrivals  were 
carefully  criticised  and  deductions  drawn  from  them  as  to 
the  capacity  of  their  owners. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  I  ever  experienced 
was  when  dear  old  H.,  long  past  any  climbing  and  within 
measurable  distance  of  his  last  journey,  arrived  at 
Pen-y-Gwryd  with  a  new  pair  of  Carter's  best  climbing 
boots,  clinker-nailed  and  fit  to  have  tackled  the  Matter- 
horn.  He,  poor  fellow,  was  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
irony  of  the  proceeding,  and  drew  attention  to  his 
purchase  which  was  never  to  be  used. 

When  the  parade  was  over  each  party  went  its  own 
•way,  and  you  did  not  meet  until  evening,  when  the 
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cracked  bell  once  more  gave  out  its  welcome  summons  to 
dinner. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  what  you  can  see  at  Pen-y-Gwryd. 
Two  English  ladies  arrived  at  the  inn  one  evening,  and 
declared  at  noon  next  day  that  they  had  seen  everything 
there  was  to  see,  and  complained  that  it  would  be  some 
hours  before  the  coach  would  come  and  carry  them  away. 
No  doubt  they  spoke  the  truth. 

After  spending  in  the  aggregate  some  months  in  the 
neighbourhood  we  began  to  feel  that  we  were  acquainted 
with  its  rough  outlines.  The  details  still  remain  to  be 
filled  in. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  the  holiday  passed  away 
without  an  ascent  of  Snowdon  in  the  popular  sense.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  done  where  railways  and  trippers  were 
not  in  evidence  that  you  never  missed  it.  But  the  Glyders 
were  always  with  you,  and  in  their  varying  moods  supplied 
work  for  many  holidays.  You  rambled  over  them  in 
dull  grey  days,  when  you  could  scarcely  see  the  next 
cairn  on  the  Miners'  Track — in  brightest  sunlight — and 
at  times  in  mist  when  the  cairns  vanished  altogether. 
Once  only  did  we  stand  by  the  cairn  on  the  Glyder  Fach 
to  find  all  the  valleys  hidden  in  cloud  and  the  peaks 
standing  out  like  islands  on  a  vast  white  sea. 

In  thunderstorms  and  gorgeous  sunsets,  in  the  early 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening  the  Glyders  were  always 
convenient  and  always  worth  walking.  We  have  yet  to 
decide  whether  the  evening  lights  on  Esgair  Felen  or 
sunsets  seen  from  the  flat  top  of  Glyder  Fach  are  most 
to  be  desired.  We  certainly  tried  them  both  frequently, 
and  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  a  quiet  but  firm 
refusal  on  the  part  of  my  companion  to  make  the  sixth 
consecutive  day's  journey  down  the  Miners'  Track. 

When  you  felt  especially  energetic  you  could,  of  course, 
include  Trifan  and  the  Kitchen  in  your  day's  walk,  but 
as  a  rule  the  Glyders  alone  were  sufficient  for  most  people. 

When  you  wandered  about  at  the  foot  of  the  wonderful 
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spires  of  Castell  Gwynt  and  among  the  metallic  stones 
which  guard  the  cairn  of  Glyder  Each  you  felt  indeed 
"  the  joy  of  breathing  nearer  heaven." 

From  the  top  of  Llanberis  Pass  can  be  seen  the 
Professor's  White  Cairn  which  marks  the  way  unto  Cwm 
Glas,  that  delightfully  secluded  hollow  which  hangs 
suspended  on  the  mountain  side  under  the  crags  of  Crib- 
y-Ddysgyl.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  one  University  used 
to  declare  that  if  you  spent  a  few  hours  each  day  for  a 
week  in  this  Cwrn  you  began  to  know  something  of  its 
beauty — and  he  spoke  from  experience.  It  certainly  repays 
many  visits  at  an  ordinary  time  of  the  year,  but  it  must 
do  so  especially  when  the  moss  campion  is  in  full  bloom, 
for  it  is  carpeted  with  that  roseate  little  flower,  and  has 
many  other  attractions.  The  tiny  lakelets — the  home  of 
the  dipper — give  it  an  additional  feature  of  beauty. 

Situate  high  above  the  pass  of  Llanberis  it  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  the  straits  of  Beaumaris  and  the 
two  bridges  with  the  low-lying  land  of  Anglesea  beyond, 
whilst  nearer  at  hand  you  are  reminded  of  him  who  wrote 
the  "  Golden  Year  "  as  you  hear — 

«  them   blast 

The  steep  slate  quarry,  and  the  great  echo  flap 
And  buffet  round  the  hills  from  blufi  to  bluff. 

Comparatively  few  people  visit  Llyn  Edno,  a  lonely 
rock-bound  lake  which  lies  near  Moel  Meirch,  south  of 
Pen-y-Gwryd,  and  to  be  reached  by  various  routes. 
Eeaders  of  Charles  Kingsley's  life  will  remember  the 
difficulty  which  his  party  experienced  in  finding  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  position  and  surroundings.  Even  with 
a  good  map  it  is  not  easy  work,  as  you  do  not  see  the 
water  until  you  are  close  up  to  it.  It  is  not  much 
frequented,  and  one  might  almost  guarantee  a  solitary 
day's  walking  to  anyone  who  visits  it. 

The  picture  entitled  "  A  Weary  Waste  of  Snow  "  which 
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hangs  in  the  Manchester  Art  Gallery  might  well  pourtray 
one  road  to  Edno  in  winter  time.  Apart  from  the  interest 
in  the  lake  itself  one  of  the  finest  views  of  the  five  peaks 
of  Snowdon  is  obtained  as  you  return  to  Pen-y-Gwryd. 

How  many  men  knew  by  heart  the  old  Gwynant  Road 
before  it  was  spoilt  ?  The  new  road  was  a  delightful  one, 
but  the  old  one  possessed  in  addition  all  the  glories  of  a 
disused,  grass-grown  track  fringed  with  grass  of  parnassus 
and  thousands  of  foxgloves,  growing  as  they  always  ought 
to  grow,  "  in  most  admired  disorder." 

Of  course  you  bathed — in  river,  llyns  and  waterfalls, 
and  a  legend  was  current  of  one  man  who  had  been 
tempted,  and  succumbed,  seven  times  in  making  the  round 
of  Llyn  Llydaw,  but  that  was  on  a  hot  day  and  before 
the  copper  mines  changed  the  colour  of  its  waters. 
Everyone  had  his  favourite  bathing  place.  I  own  to  a 
preference  for  the  triple  waterfall  going  up  to  the 
little  Glyder.  The  water  flowed  fresh  from  the  mountain 
top,  was  full  of  life,  and  most  invigorating. 

Perhaps  the  "off"  days  were  as  good  as  any — when 
the  visitors  with  one  consent  abandoned  the  mountains 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  lounging  under  the  trees 
opposite  the  inn,  or  at  most  wandered  up  the  road  as  far 
as  the  Eckenstein  stone  to  watch  some  notable  climber 
try  the  various  ways  up  and  around  that  delectable  piece 
of  rock. 

On  the  afternoon  of  such  a  day  you  sampled  the 
various  fruits  from  the  Coroner's  Gloucestershire  garden, 
and  heard  the  story  of  the  fixing  of  the  first  thermometer 
on  the  Glyder  by  an  old  member  of  this  Club.  Or  maybe 
you  listened  to  the  story  of  the  two  adventurous  spirits 
who,  taking  advantage  of  a  brilliant  moon,  had,  the 
previous  night,  wandered  round  the  Horse  Shoe  by  its 
light.  Starting  up  Crib  at  ten  o'clock,  they  finished  their 
circuit  on  Gallt-y-Wennalt  about  three  in  the  morning, 
and  save  for  the  dark  shadows  here  and  there,  experienced 
no  special  difficulty.  The  Horse  Shoe  in  daylight  is 
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satisfying  enough  to  many  of  us  without  attempting  it 
by  the  pale  moonlight,  and  after  an  ordinary  day's  work. 
So  far  as  I  know  this  feat  has  not  been  attempted  by  any 
other  men,  and  certainly  has  in  it  a  considerable  element 
of  danger. 

Young's  "  locked  "  book  which  was  carefully  kept  after 
the  theft  of  Kingsley's  original  verses,  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  amusement  and  information,  and  occasionally 
served  us  to  lure  the  Rector  into  telling  some  of  his 
excellent  stories.  I  venture  to  think  that  on  these 
occasions  he  had  a  more  attentive  and  appreciative 
audience  than  that  which  habitually  listened  to  him  in 
the  East  End. 

Perhaps,  as  Boots  says :  it  would  be  easier  to  say  what 
was  not  discussed  than  what  was  on  those  sunny  "off  days." 
But  the  choicest  stories  were  reserved  for  the  bar,  when 
the  visitors  had  settled  down  for  the  evening  cigar,  and 
when  the  more  adventurous  spirits  had  tired  of  trying 
the  famous  Pen-y-Gwryd  traverse — I  recall  especially  one 
such  occasion,  when  a  youth,  anxious  to  learn  something 
of  climbing  and  its  votaries,  came  down  from  Pen-y-Pass 
to  spend  the  evening.  He  was  regaled  with  some  of  the 
most  gruesome  stories  connected  with  that  particular  form 
of  sport  after  which  he  hankered,  and  men  who  had 
watched  the  big  accident  on  Llywedd  a  few  years  before 
told  of  the  anxious  moments  they  experienced  when  they 
saw  Mitchell  on  the  side  of  Llywedd,  certain  that  he  must 
perish  yet  quite  unable  to  assist  him. 

I  remember,  too,  the  vivid  account  which  a  friend  of 
Owen  Glynn  Jones  gave  of  the  return  of  the  guides  from 
the  Dent  Blanche  with  the  remains  of  that  ill-fated 
mountaineer.  If  the  youth  did  not  leave  the  room  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done  so. 

H.  M.  B.,  who  stayed  at  the  inn  in  the  90's,  very 
happily  hit  off  some  of  those  climbers'  tales  in  the 
"P.  M.  G.":  — 
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CLIMBERS'  TALES. 

When  upon  Pen-y-Gwryd 

Descends  the  wicked  rain, 

When  the  mist  enshrouds  the  landscape, 

And  the  west  wind  howls  amain : 

When  Siabod  is  a  nightmare, 

And  Snowdon  charms  no  more, 

When  the  Glyders  are  an  outrage, 

And  Tryfaen  is  a  bore — 

Over  the  frequent  pewter 

And  comforting  cigar 

Men  meet  to  talk  together 

In  Pen-y-Gwryd  bar. 

And  as  the  drinks  get  lower 

In  pewter  pot  and  glass, 

Steeper  and  steeper  grow  the  climbs 

That  people  did  in  olden  times, 

Taller  and  taller  grow  the  tales 

Of  things  that  happened  here  in  Wales, 

And  the  sound  of  strong  men's  laughter 

Reaches  to  Pen-y-Pass. 

Stranger,  if  you  should  shelter 
Within  the  best  of  inns, 
A  captive  to  Welsh  weather, 
Encountered  for  your  sins, 
And  if  by  chance  you  linger 
In  Pen-y-Gwryd  bar, 
Be  careful  of  your  countenance, 
Remember  what  you  are ! 

Let  no  least  sign  of  doubting 

Escape  you — een  by  stealth — 

Be  eager  at  believing — 

'Tis  better  for  your  health. 

And  when  some  old  offender 

With  cheek  the  hue  of  brass, 

By  some  wild  tale  of  thwarted  death — 

Completely  takes  away  your  breath, 

Another  pint  of  cider  take — 

And  silently  your  exit  make, 

While  the  sound  of  strong  men's  laughter 

Goes  rolling  up  the  Pass. 
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Those  of  us  who  were  then  staying  at  Pen-y-Gwryd  had 
no  difficulty  in  saying  who  the  strong  man  was  that 
H.  M.  B.  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  penned  the  lines, 
and  how  welcome  always  was  both  the  "  strong  man  "  and 
his  laughter. 

There  is  a  song  by  bluff  King  Hal  which  embodies 
exactly  what  was  to  be  found  at  Pen-y-Gwryd  in  the  days 
of  which  I  write.  "  Pastime  with  good  company,"  and 
they  who  desire  better  pastime  or  better  company  must 
travel  far  to  find  it.  In  the  daytime  you  experienced 
what  a  recent  writer  has  called  "  an  intoxicating  sense  of 
freedom,"  and  this  in  the  midst  of  glorious  scenery,  whilst 
your  evenings  were  equally  enjoyable  in  the  midst  of  most 
excellent  companions.  It  all  passed  away  too  quickly, 
but  its  memory  lives. 

In  Tyndall's  "  Glaciers  of  the  Alps  "  there  is  a  passage 
which  always  takes  me  back  in  thought  to  the  mountains 
which  encircle  Pen-y-Gwryd.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair 
to  appropriate  his  eulogy  of  the  Alps  to  so  much  more 
modest  a  region,  but  at  any  rate  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Snowdonia  makes  us  more  sympathetic  towards  him, 
and  serves  to  give  us  a  keener  insight  into  his  meaning. 
Speaking  of  the  Alps,  he  says  :  — 

They  have  been  to  me  well-springs  of  life  and  joy.  They 
have  given  me  royal  pictures  and  memories  which  can  never 
fade.  They  have  made  me  feel  in  all  my  fibre  the 
blessedness  of  perfect  manhood  causing  mind  and  soul  and 
body  to  work  together  with  a  harmony  and  strength 
unqualified  by  infirmity  or  ennui.  They  have  raised  my 
enjoyments  to  a  higher  level  and  made  my  heart  more 
competent  to  cope,  even  with  yours,  in  its  love  of  Nature. 
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1866  to  1868. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

The  honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  ; 

and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else. 

— Lord  Bacon. 
Professor  Scott. 

Twelve  months  ago  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
the  streets  of  Manchester  was  that  of  Alexander  John 
Scott,  at  one  time  Principal  of  Owens  College,  and  more 
recently  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  therein. 
Many  must  have  seen  his  noble  grey  head,  few  were  aware 
what  a  fine  catholic  genius  that  outward  presence  "  half 
revealed  and  half  concealed."  It  was  my  fortune  to 
meet  him  often  on  the  crowded  highway ;  in  the  promiscu- 
ous 'bus ;  sometimes  in  the  Lecture  Boom ;  never  without 
a  sudden  feeling  that  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  had 
become  more  evident  than  before — a  sensation  as  of  having 
met  a  spirit  in  the  market-place.  His  face  had  a  singularly 
dual  character ;  its  massive  breadth  and  firmness  indicating 
large  capacity  of  will  and  logical  precision;  its  delicacy 
of  line,  on  the  other  hand,  giving  evidence  of  an  imagina- 
tive tenderness  and  susceptibility,  which,  one  could  see  at 
once,  would  go  far  to  temper,  perhaps  to  nullify,  the  other 
and  sterner  attributes. 

Though  little  appreciated  by  the  multitude,  his  measure 
had  been  well  taken  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  his  time. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  Edward  Irving's  leader  rather 
than  his  follower ;  to  him  Mr.  Maurice  dedicated  his  book 
on  Moral  Philosophy ;  Archdeacon  Hare  was  his  "  faithful 
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and  ethusiastic  friend  " ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  of  whom 
Carlyle  speaks,  as — "  one  of  the  mildest,  beautifullest  old 
men  he  had  ever  seen  " — said  of  him  in  1833 — "  He  is  a 
sublime  man,  and  in  my  humble  apprehension,  knows 
more  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  has  penetrated  nearer  to 
the  very  substance  of  the  everlasting  righteousness  which 
is  the  Character  and  Crown  of  His  Kingdom  than  any 
divine  of  this  present  day  that  I  have  ever  met  with."  It 
is  also  reported  of  him  that  he  knew  more  of  Dante  than 
any  man  living;  yet  his  one  small  volume  of  Discourses 
is  all  that  is  left  to  us.  He  died  last  year  at  Geneva. 
"  Vattene  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bella." 

Faces. 

Some  of  the  happiest  faces  I  have  ever  seen  have  been 
those  of  blind  people;  some  of  the  most  vulgar  and 
depressing  those  of  professional  comic  singers.  Our  finest 
heads  in  pose  and  general  expression  are  found  among 
the  painters,  as  instance  Millais,  Leighton,  G.  F.  Watts — 
who  has  been  so  finely  rendered  in  photography  by  Mrs. 
Cameron — and  many  others.  This  may  be  owing  in  part 
to  their  being  mostly — to  use  a  Homeric  phrase — well- 
haired.  Few  faces  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  nimbus 
of  the  hair;  and  our  modern  fashion  of  close-cropping  is 
destructive  of  all  grace.  A  dandy's  head  in  these  days 
suggests  the  prison  scissors  and  the  silence  system.  I 
hazard  the  assertion  that,  in  the  works  of  our  great 
masters,  very  few  good  heads  will  be  found  without  their 
liberal  background  of  hair.  Among  ancient  painters  the 
faces  of  Raphael  and  Vandyke  are  very  noticeable.  The 
first  is  the  embodiment  of  genius  in  its  union  of  the  male 
and  female  attributes ;  the  second,  in  delicacy  of  organisa- 
tion, and  mental  susceptibility,  is  the  ideal  of  a  gentleman. 

For  the  most  intellectual  heads  we  go  to  the  poets. 
Tennyson  is  massive,  antique,  worn,  deep-channelled,  such 
as  might  have  been  the  face  of  his  own  Lancelot — "  gaunt, 
unsleek,  unshorn."  Browning  is  strong,  and  shows  more 
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of  reason  than  imagination;  but  what  strikes  you  first,  is 
a  certain  shrewd  humorousness,  hinted  at  perhaps  in  the 
lines  :-— 

With  eye  like  a  skipper's,  cocked  up  at  the  weather 
Sat  the  Vice-Chairman  Browning  thinking  in  Greek. 

There  are  some  very  characteristic  heads  among  our 
preachers.  You  cannot  look  at  Spurgeon's  face  without 
seeing  unmistakable  indications  of  potential  buffoonery, 
nor  at  Dr.  Cumming's  without  discovering  that  the  narrow 
lines  of  his  theology  are  distinctly  graven  on  his  perky 
and  conceited  countenance.  The  face  of  Professor 
Maurice,  though  serene,  unworldly,  and  withdrawn,  if  I 
may  so  use  the  word,  has  certain  lines  upon  it  which  give 
evidence  of  a  character  involved  and  subtle;  while  that  of 
Dean  Stanley,  though  unassuming  almost  to  a  fault,  has 
seldom  been  equalled  for  intellectual  transparency  and 
sweetness. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  face  always  seems  to  me  to  present 
a  surface  larger  than  the  intellect  at  his  disposal  has  been 
able  to  fill.  It  is  the  most  immobile  and  unmanagable 
of  faces;  and  wears  the  same  aspect  when  its  owner  is 
bent  over  his  prayer-book,  as  when  he  is  addressing  a  large 
and  excited  meeting.  Two  modern  heads  much  before 
the  curtain  just  now,  present,  with  a  likeness  in  one 
respect,  a  singular  contrast — Disraeli's  and  Stuart  Mill's. 
Both  are  remarkably  impassive;  but  beyond  this  they  are 
at  extremes,  the  character  of  the  first  being  that  of 
vagueness  and  mystery;  while  the  second  is  sharp, 
distinct  and  logical  to  a  painful  degree. 

Charles  Lamb,  and  In  Memoriam. 

For  quiet,  literary  delectation  is  there  anything 
better  than  a  dip  into  the  "  Essays  of  Elia  "  ?  It  matters 
nothing  how  often  you  may  have  read  them  before,  for 
the  charm,  like  that  of  fairy  tales,  is  perennial.  You 
never  met  with  a  child  who  would  object  to  read,  or,  if 
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needs  be,  to  cry  over,  "  Red  Riding  Hood  "  or  "  The  Little 
Snowdrop  "  for  the  twentieth  time ;  and  no  man,  who  had 
ever  entered  into  the  quaint  sweetness  of  Lamb,  would 
think  of  refusing  to  read  over  again  one  of  his  essays 
(even  if  he  had  already  got  it  by  heart),  say,  "  The  Dream 
Children,"  or  "  The  Decay  of  Beggars,"  or  "  Old  China," 
or  "  My  Relations." 

The  maiden  aunt,  in  the  last-named  essay,  reading 
"  Thomas  a  Kempis  "  and  splitting  French  beans  into  a 
"  china  basin  of  fair  water,"  is  a  cabinet  picture  worth 
more  than  many  square  yards  of  some  other  men's  canvas. 
The  books  which  will  stand  this  continual  recurrence  are 
not  a  very  large  number.  The  Essays  of  Elia  is  one  of 
them ;  and  "  In  Memoriam "  is  another.  A  critical 
writer  of  eminence  some  time  ago  acknowledged  that  he 
was  reading  "  In  Memoriam  "  for  the  forty-second  time. 

It  has  not  been  observed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the 
peculiar  measure  of  the  poem  just  mentioned  may  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  Ben  Jonson.  That  Tennyson  took 
his  stanza  from  that  writer  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
the  fact  that  Jonson  uses  it  for  an  elegiac  purpose.  There 
are  some  turns  of  expression,  too,  in  the  earlier  poem — 
which  is  but  brief — which  find  an  echo  in  the  later  one. 

By  the  way,  I  have  heard  the  lines  in  "In  Memoriam"- 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

spoken  of  as  plagarism.  Is  it  not  evidently  an  avowed 
and  quite  permissible  allusion  to  the  almost  proverbial 
lines  in  Hamlet? — 

Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 

May  violets  spring! — 

Bettws,  Kirke  White,  and  Gray. 

These  are  days  of  sad  desecration.  Cotton  Circulars 
are  now  telling  us  that  "  good  staples  "  may  be  got  in  the 
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Valley  of  Sharon,  and  "  middling  ditto  "  at  Damascus. 
Bad  enough,  but  is  it  worse  than  to  find  that  at  last  Bettws 
is  in  Bradshaw,  and  that  the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle 
is  echoing  from  Carreg-y-Gwalch,  where  in  the  old  times 
we  have  heard  the  tu-whoo  of  the  solitary  owl,  sounding 
at  night  through  the  little  hamlet,  like  the  cry  of  a  lost 
child.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  again 
old  David  Cox's  finest  picture — "A  Welsh  Funeral — Bettws 
Church  Yard."  Colour  and  water  have  never  given  us  a 
finer  realization  of  solemn  grandeur  than  this ;  and  yet  it 
is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  only  plain,  honest  nature,  just  as 
it  might  have  been  seen  on  any  cloudy  autumn  evening 
at  Bettws.  And  now — Oh  heavens !  in  such  a  place  the 
Station  Master  frets  and  fumes;  and  excursionists  are 
shot  out  in  loads  like  dry  rubbish.  Why  couldn't  they 
have  let  them  walk? 

Does  anybody  now  ever  read  Kirke  White?  I  have 
him  in  quite  a  typical  shape — a  thin,  pallid  duodecimo, 
which  one  can  hold  like  a  pouncet-box  'twixt  finger  and 
thumb.  Surely  the  poor  lad  could  never  have  been  in 
Wales  when  he  wrote — 

Give  me  a  cottage  in  some  Cambrian  wild 
Where  far  from  cities  I  may  spend  my  days — 

and  then  added — 

While  on  the  rock  I  mark  the  browsing  goat. 

You  might  almost  expect  to  light  upon  a  dodo  as  soon  as 
upon  a  goat  in  Wales.  I  never  saw  but  one  herd  in  the 
Principality;  and  that  was  where  the  Saxon  is  seldom 
seen — on  the  slopes  of  Yr  Eifl,  overlooking  Nant  Gwytheirn, 
where  Vortigern  sleeps  in  his  Bedd  in  the  narrow  space 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Speaking  of  poetical  assumptions  and  inaccuracies,  I 
have  heard  the  well-known  lines  in  Gray's  "  Bard  "  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  false  local  colouring — 
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On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  cold  Con  way's  foaming  flood, 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood. 

No  rock  it  is  said  frowns  at  all  over  the  flood  at  Conway ; 
and  Gray  had  either  never  been  there,  or  had  forgotten 
the  features  of  the  landscape.  But  Gray  is  right.  Modern 
roadways  and  bridges  have  overlaid  and  obscured  the 
natural  scenery.  Look  at  Turner's  early  drawings  of 
Conway;  or  go  carefully  round  the  Castle  yourself,  and 
you  will  find  that  a  lofty  rock  does  overhang  the  stream; 
and  that  the  criticism  was  but  the  flippancy  of  some 
passing  traveller. 

Tagte. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  convey  by  an  abstract 
statement  what  is  meant  by  good  taste  in  art :  in  such 
matters  education  must  be  given  almost  entirely  by 
example.  Now,  in  this  country,  we  have,  fortunately,  so 
often  as  once  a  week,  a  really  high  and  yet  a  popular 
instance  of  artistic  taste.  The  Punch  Cartoons  of  John 
Tenniel — one  of  our  greatest  artists,  although  scarcely 
known  to  us  except  through  the  medium  of  wood-engrav- 
ing— are  seldom,  if  ever,  offensive  to  the  most  sharply 
sensitive  taste.  They  may  be  sometimes  wrong-headed 
and  perverse  in  sentiment;  or  they  may  be  mere  echoes 
of  other  echoes  in  the  columns  of  the  Times;  or  even, 
though  but  rarely,  feeble  from  excess  of  refinement;  but 
in  that  union  of  many  qualities,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
word  we  call  taste,  they  are  immensely  superior  to  any- 
thing which  we  can  get  in  the  other  satirical  journals  of 
the  day.  Morgan,  in  the  Tomahawk,  occasionally  shews 
a  height  of  grim  power  with  his  scene-painter's  brush 
quite  equal  to  Tenniel's  most  notable  and  now  historic 
efforts ; — the  Indian  Mutiny  and  Fenian  Sketches  to  wit — 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  falls  below  the  other's  mark; 
and  both  Fun  and  Judy,  though  clever  enough,  are  con- 
tinually vulgar  and  in  bad  taste :  the  latter,  especially, 
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often  exhibiting  that  coarseness  of  grain  which  is  as 
inconsistent  with  true  art  as  it  is  with  that  which  closely 
resembles  it — gentlemanly  feeling. 

I  should  expect  the  children  in  a  house  where  Punch 
was  regularly  on  the  table  to  have  a  very  fair  taste  in  art. 

Reticence  and  repression;  the  power  to  withhold  when 
material  is  abundant ;  the  faculty  of  rigid  self-restraint — 
without  these  there  can  be  no  good  art  either  of  the  pen 
or  of  the  pencil. 

Literary  Clubs  in  Lancashire. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  life  of  a  generation  back 
still  prevails  to  a  large  extent  in  the  smaller  towns  which 
surround  the  great  Manchester  nucleus.  The  various 
elements  of  society  still  come  more  closely  together  than 
is  now  possible  in  the  city,  and  existence  is,  at  any  rate, 
more  picturesque  in  consequence.  One  indication  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  Literary  Clubs,  in 
which  fondness  for  letters,  or  some  claim  to  be  considered 
an  author,  and  not  social  position,  is  the  only  passport  of 
admission. 

In  Ashton-under-Lyne  there  is  one  called  "  The 
Addison,"  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 
This  Society  holds  its  meetings  monthly;  each  member 
producing  some  original  piece  of  work  in  prose  or  poetry. 

Here  may  be  seen,  in  familiar  conclave,  a  couple  of 
solicitors,  a  dissenting  minister,  once  a  notorious  Chartist, 
now  a  popular  Tory  lecturer;  a  farmer,  real  not  amateur, 
who  writes  creditable  verse  with  a  strong  flavour  of 
Tennyson,  and  publishes  it  too,  under  the  a3gis  of  an 
Oxford  Professor  of  poetry;  a  bookseller,  who  not  only 
sits  under  the  tree  of  knowledge  but  eats  of  the  fruit 
thereof;  a  grocer,  racy  as  his  own  spices,  the  Yorick  of 
the  crew;  and  one  or  two  hand-loom  weavers  of  the  old 
type.  Some  of  the  members  come  a  considerable  distance ; 
from  outlying  hamlets  among  the  hills;  and  one,  a 
merchant  on  'Change,  travels  across  from  Manchester. 
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Critical  Comparisons. 

The  critical  comparison  of  authors  is  a  thing  useful 
enough  as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics;  but  it  becomes 
hurtful  when  it  is  pursued  with  something  of  polemic 
heat,  and  with  an  ill-concealed  intention  of  unduly  elevat- 
ing one  writer,  to  the  entire  and  unjust  depreciation  of 
another.  What  sheer  folly  it  is  to  set  up,  for  instance, 
Tennyson  against  Byron;  or  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
Wordsworth  by  urging  those  of  Scott.  The  wise  student, 
recognising  that  each,  like  the  flowers  of  the  field,  has  his 
own  particular  tint  and  odour,  will  gladly  acknowledge 
and  receive  from  each,  whatever  excellence  he  can  find. 
During  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  less  talk  of 
literary  schools,  and  less  of  petulent  exclusiveness  in 
letters.  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  taste  has  become  more 
eclectic  and  liberal  than  in  the  previous  years.  To  take 
an  example — what  two  men  could  be  more  unlike  than 
Robert  Browning  and  William  Morris?  Yet  it  is  clear 
that  an  increasing  catholicity  of  culture  on  the  part  of 
the  reading  public  has  enabled  both  to  find  ready  accept- 
ance in  identical  quarters. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  poets  named  above,  is 
very  conspicuous  in  their  separate  modes  of  dealing  with 
rhyme.  Browning  seems  to  hold  doggedly  by  his  con- 
ceived thought,  and  to  compel  rhyme,  and  even  rhythm, 
by  violence,  and  with  ingenious  contortion,  to  come  into 
his  service,  under  conditions  pre-imposed;  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  undoubtedly  lets  his  thought  dance  obedi- 
ently after  the  suggestions  of  a  fascinating  rhyme.  Morris 
does  neither  of  these  things.  If  he  finds  the  rhyme 
intractable,  I  imagine  he  changes,  without  any  of  that 
intellectual  reluctance  which  would  harass  the  elder  poet, 
the  course  of  his  thought,  for  some  other  more  fortunate, 
where  a  rhyme  will  readily  serve.  And  yet  he  does  not 
appear  to  allow,  as  one  would  expect,  his  rhyme  to  suggest 
a  thought.  In  this  way  probably  we  may  account  for  the 
evenness,  and  absence  of  anything  grotesque  or  startling, 
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which  we  find  in  the  Earthly  Paradise  and  elsewhere. 
The  same  mode  of  working  will  also  involve  the  occasional 
insipidity  and  flatness  which  is  characteristic  of  Morris, 
and  which  we  quite  willingly  endure,  for  the  sake  of  his 
prevailing  sweetness,  and  of  that — shall  we  call  it  old- 
world  or  new-world — freshness,  which  is  even  as  that  of 
Dan  Chaucer  himself. 

Pronunciation. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  purity  of  English  pronun- 
ciation does  not  suffer  as  much  from  the  violence  done  to 
it  by  the  higher  middle  class  as  it  does  from  that  of  the 
lower.  I  have  heard  a  preacher  announce  his  text  thus— 
"  He  that  hath  yahs  to  yah,  let  him  y-a-h-h  I  " — the  last 
yah  being  uncommonly  like  the  first  note  of  a  good  bray. 
It  is  noticeable  that  many  otherwise  good  and  educated 
speakers  seem  to  have  very  little  idea  of  what  is  a  most 
important  element  in  the  harmony  of  our  language, 
delicacy  in  the  pronunciation  of  vowel  sounds.  Consider- 
ing how  few  of  such  we  have  to  play  upon,  in  our  eighty 
thousand  words  or  so,  it  is  a  pity  to  lose  the  effect  of  any 
of  them.  How  few  speakers  would  make  any  distinction 
in  the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  in  the  following  words  : 
altar,  painter,  sculptor;  most  would  pronounce  them  as 
if  written  alike :  alter,  painter,  sculpter.  To  make  too 
marked  a  difference  would,  of  course,  be  vulgar :  what 
we  want  is  a  delicate  discrimination. 

Eight  per  Centum. 

It  is  related  of  Brooks,  the  banker,  that  being  told  by 
his  physician,  at  a  time  when  money  was  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  that  he  must  certainly  prepare  for  the  worst, 
as  there  was  but  slender  hope  of  his  recovery,  he  answered  : 
"  Die !  and  money  at  eight  per  cent. — Never,  Doctor, 
never !  "  The  idea  of  leaving  his  capital  when  it  was 
more  than  usually  remunerative  was  more  than  he  could 
bear. 
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Hat  PhilosopJiy. 

It  would  be  possible  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  the 
hat — not  based  on  the  different  styles  (that  might  be 
erected  into  a  separate  science),  but  on  the  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  ordinary  black  or  white  funnel — in  which  there 
would  probably  be  quite  as  much  reason  as  there  is  in 
Phrenology,  Pedology,  Palmistry,  and  the  like. 

Suppose  we  take  these  as  the  elements.  1st :  A  hat 
cocked  on  the  head  always  indicates  the  presence  of  some 
innate  vulgarity ;  and  further,  indicates  it  in  proportion 
to  the  particular  angle  adopted,  so  that  a  hat  set  at  an 
angle  of  ten  degrees  would  mean,  say  a  great  scarcity  of 
aitches;  twenty-five  degrees  a  habit  of  slang;  thirty-five, 
noisy  pretentiousness ;  while  forty-five  degrees  would  even 
be  rude  and  insolent  to  a  woman. 

2nd  :  A  hat  thrown  back  so  as  to  expose  the  forehead, 
means  the  possession  of  mental  power,  and  the  knowing 
of  it  (as  we  say  of  a  girl,  "  she  is  pretty  and  knows  it "), 
.and  indicates,  too,  curiously  enough,  a  certain  form  of 
mild  insanity.  This  may  seem  contradictory,  but 
remember  "  Madness  to  genius  is  near  allied."  I  have 
observed,  also,  that  among  men  of  business,  this  exposed 
forehead  is  often  a  sign  of  a  reckless  and  speculative  habit. 

3rd :  A  hat  thrown  forward  indicates  something 
sinister,  and  marks  the  sharper,  or  the  man  of  "  treasons, 
stratagems  and  spoils."  Under  the  shadow  of  a  hat  so 
worn  you  will  generally  find  a  pair  of  small  restless  eyes. 

4th :  The  hat  pushed  down  upon  the  cranium,  without 
inclination  backward  or  forward,  indicates  the  dull, 
plodding,  stolid,  order  of  mind;  and  is  pre-eminently  the 
bucolic  style. 

Lastly :  A  hat  worn  airily  and  jauntily  so  as  to  move 
with  the  motion  of  the  head,  is  characteristic  of  a  man 
of  fantastic  manners,  and  of  an  uncertain  and  windy 
•disposition. 


FELLTHAM'S    "  RESOLVES." 
By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

/^VN  my  library  shelf  of  unknown,  or  comparatively 
unknown,  books,  there  stands  one  entitled  Felltham's 
"  Resolves,"  which  I  enjoy  reading  occasionally.  The 
volume  consists  of  brief  essays,  most  of  them  under  three 
small  octavo  pages  in  length,  and  many  of  them  shorter 
than  even  that.  They  embrace  a  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
divine,  moral  and  political,  and  contain  many  wise  reflec- 
tions, often  stated  with  epigrammatic  force,  and  usually 
concluding  with  a  "  Resolve  "  (hence  the  title  of  the  book) 
by  the  author,  as  to  how  he  will  shape,  or  would  prefer  to 
shape,  his  own  conduct  in  regard  to  the  matter  with  which 
the  particular  essay  deals. 

In  general  treatment  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  Bacon's 
Essays.  But,  although  in  the  manner  of  Bacon,  it  is  not 
suggested  that  either  in  matter  or  in  power  the  Resolves 
are  to  be  classed  as  being  equal  to  the  essays  of  Bacon. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  a  writer  of  essays  to  say  of  him 
that  he  does  not  attain  to  that  high  standard.  Some  of 
our  most  admired  English  essayists  would  fare  badly  if  it 
were  so.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Felltham,  either 
intentionally  or  unconsciously,  imitated  Bacon.  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  there  is  enough  of  originality 
in  the  Resolves  to  justify  the  early  popularity  to  which 
they  attained,  and  to  excite  surprise  that  they  are  now 
almost  unknown. 

Like  some  other  men  of  exceptional  powers,  very  little 
is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Owen  Felltham.  He 
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was  born  in  Suffolk  in  1602,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Felltham  of  Mutford,  who  came  of  an  old  Norfolk  family. 
His  mother  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John  Ufflete  of 
Somerleyton.  He  was  married  but  had  no  issue,  and  by 
his  Will,  a  characteristic  document,  dated  4th  May,  1667, 
and  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  book,  he  bequeathed 
all  his  property,  which  was  considerable,  to  his  nephews 
and  nieces — his  wife  having  predeceased  him.  He  died 
in  1668,  being  66  years  of  age. 

Felltham  was  evidently  a  man  of  consequence  and  some- 
thing of  a  scholar  (though  the  latter  title  he  repudiates), 
and,  besides  enjoying  a  considerable  reputation  both  as 
essayist  and  poet,  and  as  the  author  of  some  other  works 
of  less  note,  he  associated  with  the  writers  and  wits  of  his 
time.  His  "  Ode  to  Ben  Jonson  "  was  greatly  admired 
by  his  contemporaries.  In  politics  he  was  a  royalist,  and 
wrote  an  epitaph  "To  the  Eternal  Memory  of  King  Charles 
the  First." 

The  essays,  or  "  Resolves,"  as  he  calls  them,  are  two 
hundred  in  number.  The  first  edition  of  the  work,  con- 
taining only  one  hundred  of  the  essays,  was  (though 
undated)  published  in  1620,  and  was  dedicated  to  "  The 
most  virtuous,  discreet,  and  noble,  The  Lady  Dorothy 
Crane,  daughter  of  the  Right  Honourable  and  Religious, 
The  Lady  Hobart."  Then  followed  the  second  and  third 
editions  in  1628,  the  contents  being  the  same  as  in  the 
first.  But  the  fourth  edition,  published  in  1631,  contains 
the  double  century  of  Resolves,the  later  hundred  being 
placed  first  in  the  volume,  with  a  dedication  to  The  Right 
Honourable  Thomas  Lord  Coventry;  and  the  original 
hundred  being  placed  last,  though  still  with  a  separate 
title  page,  and  with  the  dedication  to  Lady  Dorothy  as 
before. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  century  of  Resolves  which 
appeared  in  the  first  edition,  were  written  by  the  author 
when  he  was  only  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  is 
scarcely  credible,  considering  the  wide  range  of  experience 
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they  suggest,  were  it  not  that  he  states  the  fact  himself  in 
his  "Address  to  the  Header"  prefixed  to  the  eighth  edition, 
published  in  1661.  There  is  hardly  a  subject  within  the 
range  of  his  treatise  on  which  he  has  not  something  good 
and  to  the  point.  The  volume  is  a  revelation  to  those  who 
do  not  know  it.  It  contains  words  of  warning  and 
encouragement  for  youth,  advice  for  the  prime,  and 
consolation  for  age. 

Felltham  in  his  preface  explains  his  reasons  for  writing 
the  book.  He  says :  "  I  writ  it  without  encouragement 
from  another,  and  as  I  writ  it,  I  send  it  abroad.  .  .  .  What 
I  am  at  in  it,  I  confess  hath  most  respect  to  myself ;  that 
I  might  out  of  my  own  school  take  a  lesson  which  should 
serve  me  for  my  whole  pilgrimage :  and  if  it  should 
wander  from  these  rests,  that  my  own  items  might  set  me 
in  heaven's  direct  way  again.  .  .  .  Who  can  expect  our 
dull  flesh  should  wing  it  with  the  flight  of  the  soul?  He 
is  not  a  good  man  that  lives  perfect,  but  he  that  lives  as 
well  as  he  can,  and  as  human  frailties  will  let  him.  .  .  . 
All  the  external  pleasure  that  mortality  is  capable  of  can 
never  enkindle  a  flame  that  shall  so  bravely  warm  the  soul, 
as  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  rule 
we  have  over  our  own  wild  passions.  That  I  might  curb 
those,  I  have  writ  these ;  and  if  in  them  thou  findest  a  line 
may  mend  thee,  I  shall  think  I  have  divulged  it  to 
purpose." 

One  of  the  faulty  turns  of  expression,  for  the  indulgence 
in  which  he  has  been  severely  taken  to  task  by  some  of  his 
critics,  may  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  citation.  I  allude 
to  the  remark :  "  He  is  not  a  good  man  that  lives  perfect." 
Felltham  obviously  means  that  the  man  who  professes  to 
live  the  perfect  life  must  be  a  hyprocrite.  ISTo  doubt  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory  had  the  essayist  exercised 
more  care  in  expressing  his  thoughts;  but  we  must  be 
content  to  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and  use  our  own 
judgment,  and  draw  our  own  inferences  in  reading  him. 

The  essays  are  full  of  wise  maxims  and  exhibit  a  good 
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deal  of  common-sense.  As  an  example  of  his  style,  and 
as  showing  both  his  defects  and  his  excellencies,  I  have 
transcribed  one  of  his  shorter  essays,  by  no  means  the  best. 
The  title  of  the  essay  is :  "  Of  Silence,  and  of  Babbling." 

"A  worthy  act  hath  he  done  that  hath  learned  to  refrsmi 
his  tongue ;  and  surely  much  evil  hath  he  prevented,  if  he 
knows  when  to  be  silent.  Unkindnesses  breed  not  so  many 
jars  as  the  multiplying  of  words  that  follow  them.  How 
soon  would  these  coals  die  if  the  tongue  did  not  enkindle 
them  !  Repentance  often  follows  speaking ;  silence  either 
seldom  or  never ;  for  while  our  words  are  many,  sin  is  in 
some,  in  most.  Go  to  the  crane  thou  babbler,  read  her 
story,  and  let  her  inform  thee :  who  flying  out  of  Sicily, 
puts  little  stones  in  her  mouth,  lest  by  her  own  garrulity 
she  bewray  herself  as  a  prey  to  the  eagles  of  the  mountain 
Taurus :  which,  with  this  policy,  she  flies  over  in  safety. 
Even  silence  everywhere  is  a  safe  safeguard;  if  by  it  I 
offend,  I  am  sure  I  offend  without  a  witness;  while  an 
unruly  tongue  may  procure  my  ruin,  and  prove  as  a  sword 
to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life  in  two.  It  is  good  always  to 
speak  well  and  in  season  :  and  is  it  not  safe  sometimes  to 
say  nothing  ?  He  that  speaks  little  may  mend  it  soon ; 
and  though  he  speaks  most  faults,  jet  he  exceeds  not,  for 
his  words  are  few.  To  speak  too  much  bewrays  folly ;  too 
little,  an  unperceiving  stupidity.  [Then  comes  the  Resolve.] 
I  will  so  speak  as  I  may  be  free  from  babbling  garrulity ; 
so  be  silent,  as  my  spectators  may  not  account  me  block- 
ishly  dull.  Silence  and  speech  are  both  as  they  are  used, 
either  tokens  of  indiscretion,  or  badges  of  wisdom." 

In  another  essay,  what  can  be  better  and  more  admirable 
than  the  following?  Speaking  of  lawful  mirth  and 
recreation,  he  says  :  "  A  bounded  mirth  is  a  patent,  adding 
time  and  happiness  to  the  crazed  life  of  man."  "Be  merry 
but  sin  not.  As  there  be  many  that  in  their  life  assume 
too  great  a  liberty,  so  I  believe  there  are  some  that  abridge 
themselves  of  what  they  might  lawfully  use."  Of 
"  Service,"  there  is  the  quaint  and  true  remark :  "  Till 
Noah  cursed  his  son,  the  name  of  servant  is  not  in 
Scripture :  Since,  there  is  no  absolute  freedom  to  be  found 
below.  Even  Kings  are  but  more  splendid  servants  for 
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the  common  body."  And  again :  "  Let  the  servant 
deserve,  and  the  master  recompense :  and  if  they  would 
both  be  noble,  the  best  way  is  for  those  that  be  subject,  to 
forget  their  services;  and  for  those  that  are  commanders 
to  remember  them."  On  the  "  Trial  of  Faith  and  Friend- 
ship/' he  remarks  sagely :  "  He  is  happy  that  finds  a  true 
friend  in  extremity;  but  he  is  happier  that  findest  not 
extremity  wherein  to  try  his  friend."  In  another  place  he 
says  :  "  False  witnesses  can  never  find  admission  where  the 
God  of  heaven  sits  judging.  There  is  no  common  law  in 
the  New  Jerusalem.  There,  truth  will  be  received,  though 
either  plaintiff  or  defendant  speaks  it."  And  again  :  "  It 
was  cold  comfort  Diogenes  gave  to  a  lewd  liver,  that,  being 
banished,  complained  he  should  die  on  a  foreign  soil :  '  Be 
of  good  cheer,  man,  wheresoever  thou  art,  the  way  to  hell 
is  the  same.' ';  On  Poverty  he  writes :  "  Undoubtedly, 
whatsoever  we  preach  of  contentedness  in  want,  no  precepts 
can  so  gain  upon  nature  as  to  make  her  a  non-sensitive. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  content  in  gnawing  penury.  Lack 
of  things  necessary,  like  a  heavy  load  and  an  ill  saddle,  is 
perpetually  wringing  of  the  back  that  wears  it.  Extreme 
poverty  one  calls  a  lanthorn  that  lights  us  to  all  miseries ; 
and,  without  doubt,  when  it  is  urgent  and  importunate,  it 
is  ever  chafing  upon  the  very  heart  of  nature."  And  so  on, 
we  might  go  on  quoting  the  sensible  and  wise  things  that 
are  to  be  found  on  almost  every  page.  As  evidence  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  Resolves,  a  volume  consisting  of 
selections  from  these,  made  by  J.  Vine,  was  printed  in 
1806  under  the  title  of  "  Beauties  from  Owen  Felltham." 
A  second  edition  was  issued  in  1824. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  to  set  Felltham  in  the  best 
light,  because  Hallam  speaks  disparagingly  of  him,  calling 
him  a  laboured,  artificial  and  shallow  writer  of  impure 
English.  In  Felltham's  frequent  use  of  unauthorised 
words  and  curiously  inverted  sentences — though  that  was 
largely  the  fault  of  his  time — there  is  ground  for  the  latter 
allegation;  for  the  former  there  is  little  ground.  "We must 
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agree  with  Hallam  in  his  strictures  on  Felltham's  peculiar 
mode  of  expression — no  intelligent  reader  but  perceives 
and  regrets  it — but  the  critic  was  not  quite  ingenuous  in 
his  selection  of  the  example  of  the  author's  objectionable 
English,  when  he  states  that  he  took  it  hap-hazard  from 
the  book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  example  he  gives  is 
the  worst  that  occurs  in  the  book,  and  he  quotes  this  in 
order  to  justify  his  sweeping  criticism.  But  in  spite  of 
that,  and  without  trying  to  palliate  the  blemishes  com- 
plained of,  there  is  much  of  sage  advice  and  wisdom  in 
the  Resolves  for  readers  to  admire  and  cherish.  My  own 
reading  of  Felltham  (as  well  as  of  other  authors)  doubly 
impresses  me  with  the  feeling  I  have  long  entertained, 
that  it  is  not  always  wise,  without  personal  examination, 
to  accept  the  verdict,  whether  adverse  or  laudatory,  of 
even  an  accomplished  commentator.  Barring  the  defects 
alluded  to,  the  Essays  are  calculated  to  strengthen  both 
youth  and  age  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  As  against 
Hallam's  view,  a  critic  in  the  "  Retrospective  Review," 
Vol.  X.  remarks  :  "  The  Resolves  bear  a  frequent  resembl- 
ance in  manner,  and  still  more  in  matter,  to  Bacon's 
Essays ;  like  whom  Felltham  often  brings  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  to  aid  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher;  and 
contain  more  solid  maxims,  as  much  piety,  and  far  better 
writing,  than  in  most  of  the  pulpit  lectures  now  current 
among  us.  ...  We  lay  aside  the  Resolves  as  we  part 
from  our  dearest  friends,  in  the  hope  of  frequently 
returning  to  them."  Further,  a  book  which,  along  with 
those  of  other  old  authors,  adorned  the  shelves  of  Charles 
Lamb's  library,  and  was  one  of  his  favourites,  could  not 
be  without  distinctive  merit. 

The  Essay,  when  at  its  best,  should  neither  be  deep  nor 
obscure.  If  it  is  either,  it  fails  of  its  purpose.  Felltham's 
essays  fulfil  this  necessary  condition.  Down  to  the  year 
1709,  the  work  passed  through  twelve  editions,  and  then 
appears  to  have  lost  its  popularity  and  been  strangely 
forgotten  for  a  century.  A  further  edition  was  published 
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in  1806  by  Mr.  James  Gumming,  who,  accidentally  meeting 
with  an  original  copy,  was  impressed  with  its  merits.  But 
the  unjustifiable  liberties  he  took  with  the  text,  in  order 
to  suit  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  propriety,  render  it 
worthless  as  a  fair  presentation  of  the  author's  thoughts. 
Pickering  published  an  edition  in  1840,  and  in  this  the 
original  text,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  1631,  is  happily 
restored. 


*    *    * 

11  OBLIVION." 
[From  the  French  of  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.~\ 

HP  HE  ruined  temple  on  the  headland  stands, 

A       And  Death  has  mingled  in  the  yellow  earth 
Goddess  of  marble,  brazen  Hero's  worth, 
Their  glory  buried  'neath  the  grassy  lands. 

At  times  a  drover  with  his  shaggy  bands 
Breathes  from  his  conch  a  tune  of  antique  birth, 
Filling  calm  sky  and  ocean's  watery  girth : 
Behind  his  form  the  infinite  blue  expands. 

Maternal  Earth  kind  to  the  ancient  Gods 

Each  springtime  makes,  with  eloquence  all  vain, 

Acanthus  wreathe  the  capital  again; 

But  Man  to  dreams  indifferent  onward  plods 

He  hears,  nor  thrills,  while  through  the  nights  serene 

The  Sea  laments  the  Sirens  that  have  been. 

WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 


THE  LOVE-LETTERS  OF  A  REGICIDE. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Authorities. — Anthony  a  Wood,  "  Athenae  Oxonienses,"" 
Vol.  iii.,  pp.  1237—1344;  Aubrey,  "Brief  Lives,"" 
1898,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  44 — 47 ;  Clarendon,  "  Great 
Rebellion,"  1702—1704,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  8,  162;  Vol.  ii.,. 
pp.  54,  189,  255,  465 ;  Rushworth,  "  Historical 
Collections  Abridged,"  1703—1708,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  168; 
Carlyle,  "  Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,"  Vol.  ii., 
p.  468;  "  Trial  of  the  Regicides,"  1713,  p.  271 ;  Colonel 
Henry  Marten,  "  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Lady  of  his 
Delight,"  Oxford,  1663:  passim. 

E  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  civilians  who- 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  the  earlier  years  of  Charles  I.,  was  Sir  Henry  Marten. 
Born  in  1560,  he  graduated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became 
perpetual  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  devoted  himself  with 
great  success  to  the  Civil  Law.  He  soon  won  renown  as 
an  advocate  in  Doctors'.  Commons  and  later  in  the  Court 
of  High  Commission.  In  due  course  he  became  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty,  twice  Dean  of  the  Arches  and  Judge  of  the 
Prerogative.  After  a  long  and  brilliant  career  he  died 
on  September  26th,  1641,  having  lived  long  enough  to 
make  a  large  estate  at  Longworth,  near  Abingdon,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  to  see  the  prodigal  life  of  his  son 
the  famous  or  infamous  Harry  Marten.  From  two  hints 
in  Clarendon  he  would  seem  to  have  tended  towards 
Puritanism ;  though  the  editor  of  his  son's  "  Familiar 
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Letters  "  (1663)  styles  him  somewhat  irreverently,  "  That 
old  blew-nosed  Catholic,"  a  statement  which  implies  that 
he  was  at  least  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  a  Calvinist,  like  Bishop  Hall  and 
Thomas  Fuller.  It  is  quite  certain  that  he  protested 
vigorously  against  the  ill-starred  Canons  of  1640  drawn 
up  by  that  unlucky  Convocation,  whose  indiscretions  led 
to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Laud  and  later  to  that  of  the 
King  himself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prevailing  hue  of  the 
father's  convictions  in  religious  matters,  the  less  said  about 
those  of  the  son  the  better.  Harry  Marten  was  no  Puritan 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  either  moral  or  religious.  With 
a  very  natural  innocence  the  casual  modern  reader,  who 
has  learned  in  the  boisterous  and  by  no  means  impartial 
school  of  Carlyle  to  treat  the  Parliamentary  leaders  with 
indiscriminate  reverence,  expects  to  find  all  of  the 
celebrated  Court  of  the  Regicides  endowed  with 
irreproachable  morality  no  less  than  with  rigid  if  fervid 
honesty.  Harry  Marten  had  no  theological  and  but  slight 
religious  tincture :  he  was  a  man  who  gave  little  check  to 
the  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which  must  have  almost 
broken  the  heart  of  that  stout  old  Trojan  his  father. 

Born  within  the  city  of  Oxford  in  a  house  opposite  to 
Merton  College,  he  was  gifted  with  great  intellectual 
ability,  and  after  graduation  in  1619  he  spent  some  time  at 
the  Inns  of  Court.  He  next  travelled  into  France  to 
extend  his  knowledge,  in  which  laudable  object  he 
certainly  succeeded,  though  whether  in  the  direction  of  his 
father's  wishes  or  not  may  well  be  doubted.  On  his  return 
an  unwelcome  bondage  met  him  in  the  person  of  a  rich 
but  unloveable  wife,  whom  his  father  compelled  him  to 
marry,  and  thus  probably  ruined  his  morality  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  After  living  with  her  for  some  time  he  parted 
from  her,  and  as  Aubrey  hath  it,  "  he  was  a  great  lover 
of  pretty  girls,  to  whom  he  was  so  liberal  that  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  estate."  King  Charles,  with  that  rigid 
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moral  purity  which  became  him  so  well,  refused  to  see  a 
race  in  Hyde  Park,  though  he  had  come  out  to  that  end, 
because  of  the  presence  of  "  that  ugly  rascal,"  who  was 
forthwith  unceremoniously  bundled  out  of  the  royal 
presence.  Indeed  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  is  said  to  have 
characterised  Marten's  particular  vice  with  a  plainness 
admirable  enough  in  itself,  but  hardly  suited  to  the  politer 
taste  of  the  present  day.  The  victim  of  the  King's 
displeasure  brooded  over  the  public  insult  with  that 
faithful  memory,  which  neither  forgot  nor  forgave,  until 
the  time  came  for  taking  a  bitter  and  lasting  revenge. 

In  1640  Marten  was  elected  a  member  both  of  the  Short 
and  Long  Parliaments,  in  the  second  of  which  he  did  not 
forget  his  debt  to  the  King,  but  threw  all  the  weight  of  his 
considerable  abilities  into  the  scale  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Government.  So  bitter  was  he  upon  many  occasions,  that 
once  at  least  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  the  use 
of  such  treasonable  words  as,  "  It  is  better  one  family 
should  perish,  than  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
destroyed."  He  was,  however,  of  too  much  value  to  the 
Independents,  with  whom  he  sided,  to  languish  long  in 
prison,  and  the  Presbyterians  who  had  procured  his 
incarceration,  were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  his  speedy 
release.  In  politics  he  was  a  downright  Republican;  but 
his  principles  were  rather  of  an  academic  character  than 
rigidly  practical,  and  were  dominated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
King.  To  show  his  lofty  contempt  of  the  royal  office  he 
is  said  upon  one  occasion  to  have  forced  open  a  great  iron 
chest  in  Westminster  College  and  taking  out  the  Regalia 
to  have  invested  therewith  the  old  poet  George  Wither. 
The  latter,  being  a  man  of  reverend  presence,  burlesqued 
the  King's  part  to  perfection,  to  the  vast  amusement  of  the 
onlookers.  An  Independent  himself,  so  far  as  he  had  any 
religion  at  all,  Marten  was  not  scrupulous  about  the  taking 
of  contradictory  oaths  at  different  dates.  He  gave  great 
offence  by  his  excuse  for  violating  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  which  he  had  taken  and  which  he  declared  to  be 
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"  an  old  almanack  out  of  date."  He  had  no  liking  for 
Lords  or  similar  dignitaries,  yet  his  address  was  as  modest 
as  his  person  was  neat :  he  was  prodigal  rather  than 
covetous,  and  he  always  showed  himself  a  champion  of  the 
oppressed.  Aubrey,  whose  sympathies  differed  widely 
from  those  of  Wood,  has  a  high  opinion  of  Marten,  whom 
he  glorifies  as  "  a  great  and  faithful  lover  of  his  country, 
who  never  got  a  farthing  by  the  Parliament."  Had  the 
Wiltshire  antiquary  added,  that  his  hero  had  squandered 
all  that  he  got  from  that  source,  he  would  probably  have 
come  nearer  the  truth. 

Marten's  father  left  him  the  handsome  fortune  of  £3,000 
a  year,  whereto,  following  the  well-established  principle  of 
giving  more  to  those  who  already  have  enough,  several 
relatives  left  him  some  additional  thousands.  According 
to  Wood,  the  Parliament  granted  to  him  and  to  his  heirs 
forever  land  to  the  value  of  £1,000  a  year  from  the  estates 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  this  Parliament  he  was 
a  resolute  opponent  of  all  moderate  measures  and  of  the 
majority  of  his  fellow  members.  As  one  of  those  Grandees 
of  the  Independent  Junto,  whom  Clement  Walker 
denounces  with  pitiless  severity,  he  wisely  attached 
himself  to  Cromwell  as  the  ablest  man  of  the  party.  The 
Army,  of  which  he  was  a  Colonel,  was  his  idol,  and  he  took 
such  advantage  of  his  commission  to  plunder  wherever  he 
went,  that  he  earned  the  expressive  nickname  of  "  the 
plunder-master  general  of  the  Army."  Horses,  goods, 
money,  in  his  view,  all  had  their  uses ;  so  far  from  always 
spending  their  proceeds  in  the  service  of  the  State,  he 
lavished  much  upon  more  attractive  metal.  Indeed, 
Marten  was  in  some  apprehension  of  being  called  to 
account  for  his  conduct  of  his  regiment,  with  possible 
punishment :  hence,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1648,  he 
resumed  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 
powerful  wing  of  Oliver  •  Cromwell,  where,  by  a  little 
timely  eulogy,  he  escaped  a  too  close  scrutiny  of  his  past 
misconduct. 
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Oliver,  who  was  a  discreet  judge  of  men,  in  1649  chose 
the  worthy  Colonel  to  take  part  in  that  illegal  tribunal, 
which  sat  in  judgment  upon  Charles  I.  How  ill-assorted 
that  famous  body  of  Independents  was  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  For  the  most  part  the  judges 
were  severe  fanatics  deeply  inspired  by  a  sense  of  their 
duty  to  their  country  and  by  no  means  unmindful  of  the 
grave  responsibility  which  they  were  incurring.  President 
Bradshaw  was  a  grim  and  resolute  enthusiast,  not  without 
a  touch  of  sardonic  humour.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  born 
leader  of  men,  a  statesman  of  unique  powers  and  infinite 
sagacity,  whose  ambition  might  be  too  lofty,  but  who  was 
always  bent  on  securing  the  glory  of  his  country.  Ireton, 
his  son-in-law,  that  contriver  of  constitutions  and  schemer 
of  schemes,  was  quite  overshadowed  by  his  greater 
relative.  Thomas  Harrison,  a  grazier's  son,  and  Fifth 
Monarchy-man,  was  a  wild  and  cruel  fanatic,  who  mistook 
the  savage  promptings  of  incipient  insanity  for  the  true 
light  from  heaven,  but  who  could  fight  with  uniform 
success.  Thomas  Challoner,  a  comparatively  harmless 
drunkard,  owed  his  place  on  this  tribunal  to  his  influence 
in  the  City  of  London.  With  these  was  that  most  stubborn 
of  Republicans,  Edmund  Ludlow,  who  spent  his  declining 
years  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland;  there  was 
Colonel  Pride,  who  had  applied  his  moving  medicine  to 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  there 
was  Sir  John  D'Anvers,  who  came  to  the  help  of  Thomas 
Fuller  in  his  hour  of  deepest  need. 

The  whole  list  contains  men  of  dogged  independence 
and  fearless  courage,  rigid  Calvinists  in  their  theology,  no 
less  rigid  in  their  morality.  Severe  in  their  conversation 
as  they  were  plain  in  their  dress,  sternly  repressing  natural 
emotions  as  wiles  of  the  devil,  men  who  prayed  with  a 
directness  and  earnestness  which  might  well  put  their 
descendants  to  shame,  they  had  the  courage  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  that  King,  whose  worst  faults  were  a 
blind  faith  in  bad  councillors  and  an  inability  to  keep  his 
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plighted  word.  With  these,  like  a  Satyr  amongst  saints, 
moved  Henry  Marten,  a  genial  prodigal  who  loved  his 
bottle  and  his  mistress,  yet  who  had  clear  political 
convictions  withal.  He  hated  all  kings  in  general,  and 
Charles  in  particular.  We  can  picture  the  relentless  little 
man,  who  viewed  with  savage  satisfaction  the  passing  of 
the  sentence  upon  one  who  was  his  enemy  on  private  as 
well  as  upon  public  grounds.  Gratified  revenge  for  once 
fought  upon  the  side  of  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
national  good,  and  he  signed  the  death  warrant  of  the 
King  with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  had  been  signing 
an  invitation  to  dinner.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1649, 
he  became  one  of  the  Thirty  who  formed  the  Council  of 
the  State;  a  few  months  later  he  brought  in  his  modest 
bill  of  arrears  due  to  him,  which  he  estimated  at  the  trifling 
sum  of  £25,000.  In  1651,  when,  as  he  was  confident, 
Cromwell  was  aiming  at  the  crown,  he  left  him  and 
joined  the  Levellers.  The  same  year  he  was  again 
appointed  one  of  the  Council  of  State;  but  the  Protector, 
having  no  further  use  for  him,  turned  him  adrift  with 
the  rest  of  the  Bump.  From  this  date  he  seems  to  have 
spent  time  and  money  alike  upon  Mistress  Mary  Ward 
until  his  arrest  in  1660,  which  was  followed  by  lifelong 
imprisonment,  first  in  the  Tower  and  finally  in  Chepstow 
Castle,  where  death  set  him  free  in  1680.  He  has  left  an 
acrostic  epitaph  written  a  short  time  before  his  death  :  — 

Here,  or  elsewhere  (all's  on©  to  you,  to  me) 
Earth,  air,  or  water  grips  my  ghostless  dust, 
None  knowing  when  brave  fire  shall  set  it  free. 
Reader,  if  you  an  oft-tried  rule  will  trust, 
You'll  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must. 

My  life  was  worn  with  serving  you  and  you, 

And  now  death's  my  pay,  it  seems,  and  welcome  too. 

Revenge  destroying  but  itself,  while  I 

To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage  and  fly. 

Examples  preach  to  the  eye  (then  mine  says) 

Not  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days. 

Aged  78. 
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There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  confession  of  a 
partly-misspent  life,  which  was  elevated  by  noble  political 
aspirations,  but  debased  by  immoral  conduct.  The  con- 
fessions of  old  age  are  always  pathetic,  and  this  confession 
of  the  old  man,  who  had  had  much  time  given  to  him  for 
repentance  has  its  solemn  pathos. 

Marten  was  a  man  of  great  natural  talents,  whose  life 
was  in  all  probability  ruined  by  his  compulsory  marriage 
to  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  love.  He  was  usually 
courteous,  but  he  did  not  always  behave  like  a  gentleman. 
One  day  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  the  hardihood 
to  open  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl  to  the  Countess  of 
Northumberland,  who,  on  receiving  flout  instead  of  an 
apology,  cudgelled  him  soundly  for  his  pains.  With  little 
religion  save  a  kind  of  Paganism,  and  with  political 
principles  based  upon  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Home, 
he  was  content  to  pocket  his  beating  without  resorting  to 
a  duel,  and  that  in  spite  of  his  well-known  courage  in  the 
field  and  in  the  House.  Aubrey  records  many  amiable 
characteristics;  he  says  that  Marten  was  most  hospitable 
and  excellent  company,  untainted  by  covetousness,  yet 
needing  large  supplies  for  his  extravagant  luxury.  Sir 
Edward  Baynton  was  wont  to  say  that  "  his  company  was 
incomparable,  only  that  he  would  get  drunk  too  soon," 
than  which  there  could  hardly  be  more  conclusive  proof 
of  his  good  fellowship. 

With  all  his  numerous  faults,  he  was  a  true  patriot 
according  to  his  lights,  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  good 
man.  Several  instances  of  his  cutting  wit  are  preserved, 
of  which  the  following,  as  they  appear  in  Aubrey's  quaint 
English,  may  serve  to  give  "  a  taste  of  his  quality."  He 
says  :  — "  Making  an  invective  speech  against  old  -  Sir 
Henry  Vane, — when  he  had  done  with  him,  he  said.  But 
for  young  Sir  Harry  Vane — and  so  sat  him  down.  Several 
cried  out — What  have  you  to  say  to  young  Sir  Harry 
Vane?  He  rises  up;  Why  if  Sir  Harry  Vane  lives  to  be 
old,  he  will  be  old  Sir  Harry,  and  so  set  the  whole  House 
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a-laughing,  as  lie  oftentimes  did.  Cromwell  once  in 
the  House  called  him  jestingly  and  scoffingly,  Sir  Henry- 
Marten,  '  I  thank  Your  Majesty,  I  always  thought  when 
you  were  King  that  I  should  be  knighted.'  A  godly 
member  made  a  motion  to  have  all  profane  and  unsanctified 
persons  expelled  the  House.  H.  M.  stood  up  and  moved 
that  all  fools  be  put  out  likewise,  and  then  there  would  be 
a  thin  House.  He  was  wont  to  sleep  much  in  the  House 
(at  least  dog-sleep).  Aid.  Atkins  made  a  motion  that  such 
scandalous  members  as  slept  and  minded  not  the  business 
of  the  House,  should  be  put  out.  H.  M.  starts  up — 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion  has  been  made  to  turn  out '  the 
N adders ;  I  desire  the  Noddees  may  also  be  turned  out. ; 
Thus  far  Aubrey,  who  evidently  admired  Marten  as  much 
as  Carlyle  seems  to  have  done,  though  with  less 
discrimination.  His  Republicanism  was  sincere  beyond 
a  doubt,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  a  loose  fish  in 
private  life.  Not  even  Carlyle,  that  not  always  impartial 
eulogist  of  strong  men,  can  rid  him  of  this  blemish.  He 
says :  "  Harry  Marten  is  a  tight  little  fellow,  though  of 
a  somewhat  loose  life ;  his  witty  words  pierce  yet,  as  light 
arrows,  through  the  thick  oblivious  torpor  of  the  genera- 
tions ;  testifying  to  us  very  clearly,  Here  was  a  right  hard- 
headed,  stout-hearted  little  man,  full  of  sharp  fire  and 
cheerful  light;  sworn  foe  to  cant  in  all  its  figures;  an 
indomitable  little  Roman  Pagan,  if  no  better.  But  Harry 
is  not  quite  one's  king  either;  it  would  be  difficult  to  be 
loyal  to  Harry."  This  judgment  is  certainly  toned  down 
by  a  master-artist.  Marten  remains  one  of  those  curious 
compounds  of  political  consistency  with  commonplace 
immorality,  who  may  indeed  have  been  blamed  beyond  his 
deserts,  but  to  whom  beyond  a  doubt  "  it  would  be  difficult 
to  be  loyal." 

When  the  Royalists  were  scattered  at  Naseby  Fight  in 
1645  the  King's  cabinet  containing  many  letters  to  his 
wife  and  to  noted  Cavaliers  with  some  of  the  corresponding 
answers  was  found  and  opened.  In  this  curious  collection 
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of  letters  such  harsh  expressions  were  used  of  the  rebels, 
that,  chiefly  by  the  means  of  Henry  Marten,  it  was  given 
to  the  world  under  the  title  of  "  The  King's  Cabinet 
opened."  This  publication,  containing  the  unvarnished 
opinions  of  the  King  and  Queen,  did  much  to  embitter  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  and  to  render  peace  impossible. 
When  therefore  after  the  Restoration  Henry  Marten  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  some  good  Royalist  determined 
to  pay  him  off  in  his  own  coin.  He  had  trusted  to  the 
King's  amnesty,  thus  escaping  with  his  life,  though  not 
with  his  liberty.  During  this  time  his  last  and  favourite 
Mistress  Mary  Ward  was  also  in  London  daily  expecting 
a  crisis  in  his  affairs,  and  indeed  in  her  own.  It  is  quite 
•clear  from  the  letters  which  were  found  in  her  lodgings, 
that  Marten  had  exhausted  almost  all  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Longworth  estate,  and  that  he  was  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  supplies  for  his  mistress  and  for  himself.  To  do  him 
bare  justice,  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  was  warmly  attached 
to  Mary  Ward  and  her  family,  while  she  was  always  the 
first  object  of  his  thoughtful  care  when  any  unexpected 
supplies  came  to  hand.  This  collection  of  letters  was 
published  by  some  charitable  person,  who  signs  himself 
De  Speciosa  Villa  under  the  title  of  "  Colonel  Henry 
Marten's  Familiar  Letters  to  his  Lady  of  Delight,  also  her 
kind  returns,  with  his  rival  R.  Pettingall's  Heroical 
Epistles."  This  booklet  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1663  by 
Richard  Davis,  and  given  to  the  world  by  Edmund 
Gayton ;  but,  to  the  regret  of  the  student  of  history,  the 
last  two  sets  of  letters  are  not  given. 

A  letter  of  Marten's  is  included  written  "  in  Justification 
of  the  Murther  of  the  King,"  while  the  editor  opens  with 
two  scurrilous  letters  to  "  The  Delicate  and  Male-contented 
Lady  Mary  Ward  "  and  to  "  The  ingenious  and  enamoured 
Colonel  Marten."  The  first  comments  gleefully  on  the 
reduction  of  the  Longworth  estate  to  "  twelvepenny 
exigencies,"  while  the  second  concludes  a  severe  censure 
of  Marten's  conduct  with  this  pregnant  piece  of  advice : 
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"  Well,  sir,  you  are  now  in  the  Tower,  keep  there,  and,  if 
you  can,  repent ;  and  now  your  nose  is  out  of  date,  die  like 
a  Roman.  Forsake  Mall  and  Presb.  and  all  the  witchcrafts 
of  your  life,  and  from  a  Martin-mar-King  and  mar-Prelate 
turn  a  true  St.  Martin,  that  is  a  convert."  With  this 
charitable  wish  the  editor  leaves  Marten  to  speak  for 
himself.  The  first  letter  is  in  justification  of  his  conduct 
as  a  Regicide,  which  need  not  trouble  us  here,  our  object 
being  to  consider  a  more  amiable,  if  a  less  honourable, 
side  of  his  character.  Despite  the  ubiquitousness  of  his 
passion,  from  the  following  eighty-nine  letters  he  is  clearly 
seen  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  truly  affectionate  disposition. 
They  show  a  side  of  the  writer's  heart  which  might  else 
have  slipped  into  oblivion :  a  kind  father  to  his.  children 
and  a  tender  lover  of  his  "  lady  of  delight,"  he  proves 
himself  to  be  no  vulgar  libertine,  and  much  of  his  serious 
thought  was  occupied  in  trying  to  provide  for  them  at  a 
time  when  his  own  life  was  in  imminent  danger.  His 
tone  of  address  is  throughout  affectionate,  though  now  and 
then  jealousy  of  his  page  Richard  Pettiiigall  tortured  his 
soul.  Almost  every  letter  was  accompanied  by  some  gift 
of  money,  food,  or  wine,  either  singly  or  together,  while 
the  illness  of  his  baby  provoked  his  tenderest  enquiries. 
The  first  of  the  "  Familiar  Letters  "  is  addressed  to  "  My 
last  and  only  love,  though  I  were  sure  to  live  an  hundred 
years,  and  thou  not  half  so  many  hours,"  a  prelude 
sufficiently  loving  to  a  budget  of  news  of  the  most  practical 
kind.  Mistress  Mary  had  sent  her  Colonel  something 
wherewith  to  quench  his  thirst,  for  the  letter  ends  thus : 
"  I  thank  thee  for  my  ale,  it  was  very  good  :  all  happiness 
to  my  sweet  soul  this  fine  day." 

He  had  great  difficulty  in  gaining  the  admission  of 
friends  to  his  cell;  his  keeper  had  often  to  wait  until  the 
Lieutenant  of  the. Tower  was  in  a  good  humour  before  the 
prisoner  could  secure  any  such  connivance,  a  courtesy 
which  always  required  to  be  gilded  by  "  civility-money." 
The  Colonel's  son,  daughter  and  sometimes  his  page  won 
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admittance  by  some  method  best  known  to  themselves, 
though  not  entirely  inscrutable  to  the  close  observer  of 
human  nature.  Marten  showed  a  laudable  anxiety  about 
the  health  of  his  children;  over  and  over  again  he  used 
words  like  these :  "  Next  I  am  to  have  an  account  of  how 
my  dear  does  and  my  brats,  though  I  can  scarce  believe 
a  word  thou  sayest  when  thou  tellest  me  they  are  all  well." 
With  one  letter  he  sent  "  some  roots  from  Colchester, 
which  with  sugar  and  water  tasted  not  ill,"  and  which 
were  clearly  some  medical  roots  destined  to  form  one  of 
those  detestable  decoctions  called  cordials,  wherewith  our 
ancestors  were  wont  to  poison  friend  and  foe  alike.  With 
another  letter  went  "  a  few  pennies  and  a  bottle  of  good 
claret."  Indeed,  all  his  love-gifts  betray  his  own 
straitened  circumstances  and  the  poverty  of  his  heart's 
delight."  Occasionally  money  fell  in  with  greater  plenty, 
when  the  captive  tells  his  mistress  that  the  next  £30  which 
comes  to  him  shall  be  the  Lieutenant's,"  a  very  needful 
gift  to  secure  further  favours.  This  little  note  speaks 
volumes  for  the  corruption  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in 
which  officials  of  high  rank  and  in  positions  of  great  trust 
did  not  shrink  from  taking  bribes  in  return  for  questionable 
services  to  their  prisoners. 

These  letters  contain  curiously  precise  directions  to  the 
lady,  and  at  times  afford  clear  glimpses  into  the  past.  The 
Colonel  once  bids  her  to  take  care  of  his  "  study-door-key," 
a  precaution  as  necessary  to-day  during  a  "  spring 
cleaning  "  as  it  was  in  those  tickle  times,  when  a  perfectly 
innocent  document  was  often  used  as  an  evidence  of 
treason.  Possibly  Mistress  Mary  was  occupying  the  rooms 
which  had  once  been  the  home  of  herself  and  her  lover, 
while  she  made  use  of  his  study  for  the  solution  of  that 
difficult  problem  of  making  both  ends  meet,  when  those 
ends  are  nothing  but  odds  and  ends.  In  the  meantime  he 
sent  her  from  time  to  time  curious,  if  useful,  love-gifts  to 
aid  her  scanty  domestic  economy.  Once  it  was  "  a  leg  of 
mutton,  two  loaves,  a  peck  of  flour  (though  not  at  18d. 
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the  bushel),  and  four  bottles  of  Parker's  Lemon  Ale." 
This  last  decoction  appears  to  have  closely  resembled  our 
home-made  lemonade,  and  was  largely  drunk  at  this 
period,  though  frequently  corrected  by  the  intermingling 
of  more  potent  liquor.  Another  gift  of  this  kind  was 
two  Tower  loaves  of  two  sorts,  and  every  penny  piece 


which  he  had.' 


At  one  time  he  had  hopes  of  a  regiment  in  the  Foreign 
Service,  which  soon  faded  out  of  sight;  he  was  too  bitter 
a  Regicide  to  win  much  grace.  In  the  evidence  of  Ewer, 
given  against  him  at  the  trial  of  the  Regicides  it  is 
asserted  that  "  he  (Ewer)  did  see  a  pen  in  Mr.  Cromwell's 
hand,  and  he  marked  Mr.  Marten  in  the  face  with  it,  and 
Mr.  Marten  did  the  like  to  him,"  a  statement  which  if  true 
argues  a  triumphant  malice,  which  Charles  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  pardon.  With  the  prolongation  of  his 
imprisonment  he  was  again  reduced  to  all  kinds  of  shifts 
to  procure  money  for  his  family  and  himself.  His  next 
piece  of  news  was  fraught  with  much  anxiety.  "  My 
dearest  dear,"  he  writes,  "  thou  hast,  I  hope,  by  this  time 
digested  one  shrewd  brunt,  and  art  better  prepared  for 
another.  To-morrow  morning  we  are  all  to  appear  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  show  cause  why  the  sentence  given 
against  us  should  not  be  executed.  I  think  we  can  show 
a  very  good  one,  wherein  the  King's  honour  and  the 
Parliament's  is  concerned :  if  they  think  otherwise,  who 
can  help  it  ?  That  can,  my  sweet  love,  thine  own  for  ever 
and  ever,  H.  Marten."  The  appearance  of  the  prisoners 
before  the  Bar  of  the  House  was  not  attended  by  that 
success  which  Marten  had  expected  :  the  members  returned 
to  Parliament  were  filled  with  fervid  loyalty :  many  of 
them  must  have  been  painfully  conscious  that  before 
Pride's  Purge  they  had  sat  side  by  side  with  the  Regicides, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  re-try  in  case  of  any  appeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  Law  Courts.  This  grave 
responsibility,  with  more  forethought  than  valour,  they 
threw  upon  the  House  of  Lords. 
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Marten  was  not  in  any  fear  of  death :  with  some 
assurance  he  relied  upon  the  King's  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty,  and  not  entirely,  in  vain ;  he  came  off  with  his 
life,  to  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of 
his  days.  Hence  all  of  his  letters  have  a  cheerful  tone, 
which  did  not  desert  him  in  his  hour  of  extreme  need  and 
of  supreme  danger.  He  continued  to  obtain  money  in 
driblets,  perhaps  from  the  dregs  of  his  squandered  estate 
of  Longworth,  wherewith  he  never  failed  to  supply 
Mistress  Mary.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to  send  her  a 
present  for  her  Churching  after  the  birth  of  his  third 
child ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  his  words :  "  I  sent  thee  a 
barrel  of  oysters  yesterday,  which  I  hope  the  brats  have 
not  guttled  away;  for  my  meaning  was  they  should  be 
saved  for  thy  Churching,  and  then  thou  mightest  eat  some 
thyself."  In  the  same  letter  he  complains  that  he  has  to 
trust  to  credit  to  find  supplies  for  his  mistress  and  for 
himself;  for  in  such  times  extravagance  and  confiscation 
were  but  ill  stewards  for  an  already  impoverished  estate. 
Yet  he  always  thought  first  of  his  lady-love  and  her 
children  before  he  attempted  to  save  his  own  life  by  the 
expenditure  of  his  money. 

Sometimes  funds  were  plentiful,  for,  Regicide  as  he 
was,  Marten  had  still  some  true  friends  left  out  of  the 
numbers  who  had  shared  in  his  former  lavish  hospitality. 
But  they  were  limited  in  quantity  and  slight  in  influence, 
and  apt  to  fail  him  just  at  the  point  when  their  help  was 
most  needed.  The  Colonel  in  the  Tower  had  longer  leisure 
to  think  of  his  acquaitance  than  his  acquaintance,  who 
were  busy  in  patching  up  their  own  peace,  had  to  think 
of  him;  yet  he  was  always  hopeful,  and  his  own  cheerful 
spirit  bore  him  undaunted  through  many  sharp  trials. 
His  letters  at  this  time  of  his  deepest  distress  give  a  much 
more  favourable  impression  of  the  indomitable  little  man 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  while  he  is  seen 
to  much  advantage  in  his  tender  care  for  those  whom  he 
had  made  dependent  upon  him.  In  one  of  these  seasons 
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of  gravest  anxiety  he  writes :  "  My  dear,  if  any  butter 
would  stick  to  my  bread  I  should  by  this  time  have  had 
wherewith  to  warm  thy  fingers'  ends;  but  my  poor  soul 
must  put  on  a  bushel  of  patience.  For,  though  it  be  but 
Wednesday  morning,  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  my  tub, 
having  given  the  bearer  money  to  buy  thee  nine  pound 
of  soap,  two  pound  of  candles,  the  other  of  cotton  of 
eights,  and  a  sixpenny  loaf.  I  am  glad  to  hear  thou  and 
my  brats  are  well.  So  soon  as  any  good  news  comes  thou 
shalt  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  and  feel  it.  So,  good  morrow 
to  my  sweet  love.  Thy  own  H.  Marten."  There  is  some- 
thing very  amiable  in  this  letter,  which  shows  how  a  man 
in  great  straits  could  occupy  so  much  of  his  time  in 
thinking  of  and  providing  for  his  dear  ones.  His 
knowledge,  too,  of  household  requisites  is  curious,  though 
a  casual  observer  might  be  apt  to  wonder  at  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  soap  to  the  sixpenny  loaf. 

When  money  is  scanty,  as  Marten  wisely  remarks, 
"  it  is  hard  to  make  bread  without  corn,  though  the  baker 
be  never  so  good."  On  most  of  the  days  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  London  he  had  to  perform  this  difficult  task : 
his  friends  must  have  stepped  forward  to  help  him  at  this 
period,  for  his  lady  was  just  recovering  from  her 
confinement,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  help  herself. 
Sometimes  he  would  borrow  from  a  fellow-prisoner,  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  send  her  "  bread,  beer,  and 
sparagus,  and  three  shillings  to  buy  coals,"  and  the  rest; 
but  this  favourite  method  of  forestalling  the  future  has 
little  permanence  and  leads  in  the  end  to  sad  discomfiture 
for  either  the  borrower  or  the  lender.  Realising  its 
danger,  Marten  made  many  attempts  to  procure  visits 
from  his  page  Dick  and  from  any  other  friend  who  could 
help  him  to  the  needful  supplies.  The  Gentleman  Porter 
was  a  kindly  soul,  who  sympathised  with  the  troubles  of 
his  unwilling  guests,  always  of  course  with  an  eye  to  any 
golden  rain  which  might  fall  into  his  bucket.  More  than 
once  he  allowed  visitors  to  reach  the  Regicide,  and  no 
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doubt  profited  by  his  courtesy.  Once  at  least  even 
Mistress  Mary  herself,  "  attired  as  a  rogue,"  found  her 
way  to  her  lover's  prison.  She  took  boat  along  the 
Thames  and  was  met  at  the  "  thorow-bridge "  by  one 
whom  Marten  could  trust,  and  who  piloted  her  in  safety 
past  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  We  can  picture  the 
meeting  between  the  lovers  after  their  long  separation; 
we  can  hear  them  telling  their  trials  one  to  the  other,  and 
we  can  see  not  without  sympathy  their  looks  of  sorrow 
when  they  were  forced  to  part  by  the  rigid  discipline  of 
the  place.  Another  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  bringing 
Mistress  Mary  into  the  Tower.  The  Lieutenant  went  out 
to  dinner,  as  Lieutenants  will  do,  being  human,  when, 
during  his  absence,  by  the  aid  of  the  Gentleman  Porter, 
the  lover  and  his  lass  contrived  to  meet  and  be  merry. 
In  his  invitation  Marten  showed  himself  considerate  of  his 
lady's  health,  and  recommended  her  to  come  by  coach,  if 
she  brought  her  baby.  No  account  of  this  meeting  is 
preserved,  but  it  would  certainly  be  of  more  solid  comfort 
than  a  whole  budget  of  letters. 

The  Colonel  sent  some  curious  love-tokens,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  letter  :  — "  Huzzy,  thy  last  letter 
got  two  sixpences  in  it,  and  so  thou  thought  to  find  in 
this  one,  didst  not?  But  thou  are  mumped,  for  I  am 
resolved  that  I  will  not  send  thee  one  farthing  to-day. 
Both  my  sisters  brought  their  dinner  with  them  and  dined 
with  me  yesterday,  and  the  elder  of  'em  sent  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  small  beer  and  some  scraps  of  good  cheer, 
whereof  thou  shalt  taste,  because  it  is  in  mammocks;  so 
I  gave  this  messenger  just  as  much  as  I  send  thee.  But 
Monday  will  come,  you  chit's  face  you,  therefore  I  won't 
be  jeered  for  a  beggarly  rogue,  especially  as  I  have  leave 
to  walk  once  a  day  into  the  Gentleman  Porter's  lodgings 
and  on  top  of  his  leads.  I  am  able  to  give  thee  a  bottle 
of  rare  sack  too,  so  thou  canst  keep  it  cool  either  in  gravel 
or  in  water  with  salt-pe.tre  in  it ;  any  other  water  will  make 
it  hotter;  and  to  give  thee  a  piece  of  roasting-beef  and  a 
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shoulder  of  mutton;  veal  I  would  have  had,  but  the 
butcher  dare  not  kill  any  for  fear  of  the  weather."  From 
the  foregoing  we  see  that  Marten  expected  money  on 
Monday,  or  that  he  had  a  chance  of  seeing  his  love,  or 
both.  It  presents  an  interesting  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
State  prisoner,  who  was  not,  wholly  confined  to  his 
lodgings,  but  who  once  a  day  could  look  over  the  city 
from  the  prison  leads  and  sigh  for  his  lost  liberty. 

There  is,  too,  something  quaint  and  touching  in  the 
Colonel's  manner  of  showing  his  affection  to  his  mistress 
by  saving  toothsome  morsels  from  his  dinner,  a  circum- 
stance which  clearly  points  to  her  dire  poverty.  As  he  sat 
at  his  lonely  meal  the  veteran  Regicide  did  not  forget  the 
companion  of  his  more  prosperous  days  and  her  children. 
He  was  manifestly  stung  by  some  more  or  less  playful 
satire  upon  her  part  in  regard  to  his  want  of  liberality, 
while  the  jealousy  of  a  possible  rival  led  him  to  adopt  a 
tone  of  reproach,  which  is  not  without  a  touch  of  serious 
meaning.  More  similar  presents  followed,  as  opportunity 
served ;  "  a  piece  of  cheese  with  three  oranges  and  a  couple 
of  shillings  "  found  their  way  to  their  wonted  recipient. 
The  letter  accompanying  these  homely  gifts  concludes 
with  much  affection  :  "  Cheer  thyself  up,  my  love,  as  if 
thou  hadst  received  a  bushel  of  money  from  one  that  has 
not  a  peck  in  all  the  world,  and  yet  for  thy  sake  thinks 
very  well  of  living,  because  he  is  His  own  Soul's 
H.  Marten."  The  counsel  is  good,  but  after  all  there  is 
more  pleasure  and  profit  in  fingering  one  piece  of  money 
than  in  the  fancied  possession  of  a  bushel  of  gold;  so,  we 
may  be  sure,  thought  Mistress  Mary  when  she  came  to 
meet  her  household  bills. 

Sometimes  the  lady  fell  ill,  when  she  was  consoled  by 
the  genuine  solicitude  of  her  Colonel,  who,  amongst  many 
others,  wrote  this  tender  letter  :  — "  Mine  own  heart.  I 
hope  thou  beest  well  (notwithstanding  one  roguery 
treading  on  the  heels  of  another),  but  thine  own  heart 
cannot  be  very  well  till  he  knows  it;  though  it  be  but  a 
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message,  a  letter  were  better,  and  coming  (if  possible  and 
safe)  best  of  all.  But  do  not  venture  before  thou  lettest 
me  understand  first  by  the  honest  Doctor  what  condition 
thou  art  in,  that  I  may  advise  thee  accordingly.  Good 
morrow,  sweet  Soul.  Thy  H.  Marten."  A  reassuring 
letter  raised  the  prisoner  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight, 
and  he  was  able  to  congratulate  his  love  upon  her  success 
in  finding  a  suitable  messenger.  The  difficulty  of  securing 
such  was  great :  some  were  afraid  of  the  commission,  since 
to  the  average  man  the  outside  is  always  the  fairest  side 
of  a  prison,  while  others  "  guttled  away  "  the  gifts  of  the 
lovers  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Not  infrequently 
Marten  entrusted  his  missives  to  the  Gentleman  Porter, 
who  for  a  small  fee  undertook  to  see  them  safely  delivered. 
By  one  of  these  limping  Mercuries  the  Colonel  sent  "  four 
handsome  puddings,"  which  he  had  not  tasted,  with 
candles  and  other  household  necessaries.  Many  of  the 
letters  complain  that  the  writer  had  nothing  to  send  but 
promises  of  amendment;  sometimes  he  fancied  that  his 
love  was  starving  from  lack  of  food  or  fuel,  and  in  all  he 
fondly  inquired  after  his  children.  Sometimes  he  laid 
plans  to  send  Mistress  Mary  into  the  country,  which  failed 
from  want  of  means  or  the  lack  of  a  trustworthy  convoy 
for  a  burden  so  precious,  while  many  letters  refer  to  the 
writer's  seat  at  Longworth.  The  last  of  the  collection 
points  to  the  sad  fact  that  after  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
the  Colonel  failed  to  win  his  liberty,  while  he  never  saw 
his  "  lady  of  delight "  again. 

In  1663  or  thereabouts  he  was  removed  to  Chepstow 
Castle,  because  the  King  in  his  periodic  visits  to  the  Tower 
not  unnaturally  hated  the  sight  of  his  father's  murderer. 
In  this  distant  dungeon  he  lay  for  seventeen  weary  years 
with  uninterrupted  leisure  to  review  the  misdeeds  of  his 
past  life  and  to  long  with  yearning  affection  for  his  lost 
mistress.  What  provision,  if  any,  he  made  for  her  and 
their  children  is  quite  uncertain ;  whether  he  wrote  to  her 
from  so  great  a  distance,  or  left  her  to  the  tender  mercies 
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of  his  page  Richard  Pettingall,  no  record  survives  to 
enable  us  to  decide.  That  he  loved  her  and  his  children 
with  deep  affection  his  letters  show  in  every  part :  while 
he  was  near  her  he  did  his  best  to  provide  for  her  comfort, 
and  we  can  only  hope  that  she  was  not  utterly  forsaken 
when  he  was  removed  from  her  sight. 

The  foregoing  letters  were  written  when  Marten  was 
nearly  sixty  years  old,  yet  no  careful  reader  can  fail  to  be 
surprised  by  their  youthful  fire.  They  are  doubtless 
coloured  by  the  prudence  of  age,  while  they  preserve  the 
cheerful  glow  of  a  younger  prime.  As  winter  was  falling 
upon  him  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  freshness  of  spring ; 
his  loving  care  for  those  dependent  upon  him  and  whom  it 
is  the  habit  of  many  men  to  abandon  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  world,  displays  itself  in  a  strikingly  amiable 
manner.  But  there  is  something  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
strange  in  this  amour  of  a  Regicide,  whose  stern  political 
principles  and  holy  company  could  not  save  him  from  the 
frailties  of  other  men.  For  once  the  Lord  Protector  agreed 
with  his  Lord  the  King  in  his  characterisation  of  Henry 
Marten.  But  it  remains  wonderful  that,  having  this 
opinion,  he  was  not  more  careful  in  his  choice  of  an 
associate ;  nay,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  Marten's  stern 
colleagues  could  endure  to  sit  side  by  side  with  a  notorious 
evil-liver.  But  the  science  of  politics,  like  misfortune, 
"makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,"  which 
he  can  only  kick  out  when  his  position  is  secure.  Though 
he  was  no  saint,  Marten  was  well  fitted  to  advise  a  whole 
Calendar  of  Saints,  to  say  nothing  of  Civil  War  Saints; 
in  spite  of  some  of  his  open  faults  he  had  some  good 
points;  he  was  a  remarkably  able  man,  such  as  cannot  be 
lightly  spared  by  any  faction,  however  rigid  it  may  be. 
His  wit  has  come  down  fresh  and  sparkling  along  the 
centuries,  and  a  witty  man  almost  always  finds  a  place, 
which  he  himself  alone  can  fill.  If  he  did  not  care  to 
conduct  himself  properly  in  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity, 
he  at  all  events  could  endure  adversity  without  fear  and 
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faltering,  while  in  this  regard  of  his  love,  preserved  by 
the  vengeful  malice  of  his  foes,  he  shows  a  truly 
affectionate  disposition. 

Henry  Marten's  "  Letters  to  his  Lady  of  Delight  "  may 
not  have  the  political  value  of  those  contained  in  "  The 
King's  Cabinet  Opened,"  in  the  publication  of  which  he 
took  so  large  a  share.  Still  they  have  a  value  of  their 
own,  which  is  not  small  to  the  historian,  who  cares  to  win 
a  real  insight  into  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  men 
whom  he  endeavours  to  describe.  They  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  give  posterity  a  chance  peep  behind 
the  scenes  of  politics  into  the  darkness  of  a  State  prison 
and  into  the  recesses  of  a  human  heart.  We  cannot  set 
up  their  writer  as  model  either  in  public  matters  or  in 
private  life;  but  we  can  look  with  a  not  ungenerous  eye 
upon  his  faults  and  survey  this  green  spot  in  his  later  life 
with  some  degree  of  sympathy.  The  Regicide  Colonel 
and  his  "  Lady  of  Delight "  are  gone  from  the  life  which 
they  loved  so  well  and  spent  so  ill ;  few  now  alive  have 
ever  heard  of  this  episode  in  their  life.  Is  it  not  then  a 
charitable  office  without  "  extenuating  anything  or  setting 
anything  down  in  malice "  to  breathe  a  compassionate 
message  from  this  green  earth  to  gladden  the  long  dream 
of  that  deep  sleep  from  which  they  shall  awake  no  more  ? 


ON    MULLIGRUBS    AND    DKY    EOT. 
By  J.  D.  ANDREW. 

PHAT  the  diagnosis  of  obscure  disease  comes  well 
within  the  province  of  a  literary  student  is,  I  think, 
indisputable.  The  interrelation  existing  between  mind 
and  matter  has  long  been  recognized,  and  to  poets, 
dramatists  and  novelists  it  has  provided  a  theme  in  work 
of  the  highest  genius. 

"  What  is  matter?"  asks  a  wit,  and  answers,  "Never 
mind."  "What  is  mind?  No  matter."  But  the  gibe 
lacks  profundity.  Nor  is  that  learned  philosopher,  Dr. 
Busby,  nearer  the  mark  in  his  "  Rejected  Address,"  when 
he  declares : 


From  floating  elements  in  chaos  hurl'd 
Self -formed  of  atoms,  sprang  the  infant  world. 
No  great  First  Cause  inspired  the  happy  plot, 
But  all  was  matter  and  no  matter  what. 


But  no  man  suffering  from  a  gathered  finger  would  tell 
you  it  was  immaterial.  And  so,  taking  the  matter  to 
mind,  we  find  ourselves  in  company  of  great  contemporary 
thinkers  and,  abreast  of  the  latest  scientific  research,  look 
forward  with  fond  anticipation  to  a  future  of  enlighten- 
ment :  — 

Abjure  the  idle  systems  of  our  youth 
And  turn   again  to   atoms  and  to  truth. 
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An  accurate  perception  of  the  philosophy  of  Causation 
will  lead  to  a  truer  ethical  treatment  of  the  wrongdoer. 
Instead  of  hanging  a  murderer  we  shall  commit  him  to  a 
"  Hydro  " — soothe  the  wife-beater  by  wheeling  him  about 
in  a  bath-chair — and  elevate  the  burglar  by  instructive 
lantern  lectures.  In  short,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  mind  is  matter,  and,  that  being  so,  what  are 
Mulligrubs? 

The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but  it  may 
possibly  connote  a  mull — a  muddle — a  failure — hence 
despair — despondency.  The  mulligrub  is  generally 
fuscous  in  hue  and  grey-headed;  it  attacks  the  heart  or 
the  brain  or  both,  and  usually  makes  its  approach  by  the 
digestive  organs.  The  disease,  consequent  on  the  dastardly 
intrusion  of  the  destructive  pest  is  of  a  serious  nature. 
Its  symptoms  are  well  described  in  the  century-old  play 
"  Bombastes  Furioso,"  when  Fusbos,  affectionately  enquir- 
ing after  his  royal  master's  health,  is  answered — 

Rise,  learned  Fusbos !  rise,  my  friend  and  know 
We  are  but  middling — that  is,  so-so! 

then  cries  the  minister  of  state : 

Only  so-so  !      Oh  monstrous  doleful  thing — 
Is  it  the  mulligrubs  affects  the  King? 

and,  though  the  King  answers  in  the  negative : 

Nor  mulligrubs  nor  devils  blue  are  here, 
But  yet  we  feel  ourselves  a  little  queer. 

Fusbos's  diagnosis — 

Yes,  I  perceive  it  in  that  vacant  eye, 
The  vest  unbutton'd  and  the  wig  awry ; 
So  sickly  cats  neglect  their  fur  attire 
And  sit  and  mope  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
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convinces  us  that  it  was,  unmistakably,  mulligrubs  which 
affected  the  royal  invalid. 

Though  the  disease  is  common  to  humanity  its  name  is 
infrequent  in  Literature.  Even  the  encyclopaedic  Milton 
in  the  crew  of  diseases  dire,  which  Michael  exhibits  to 
Adam  as  in  store  for  his  posterity  (Paradise  Lost,  Cant  11), 
though  including  "  intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 
dropsies  and  asthmas  and  joint-racking  rheums,"  strangely 
omits  " mulligrubs,"  unless  it  be  included  in  "colic  pangs" 
or  "  marasmus."  Nor  is  it  mentioned,  as  one  might 
expect,  in  his  ode  to  Melancholy.  However,  an  eloquent 
line  in  his  version  of  the  fifth  Psalm : 

Their  inside,  troubles  miserable, 

leads  one  to  think  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
fell  disorder.  At  any  rate  his  verse  is  largely  responsible 
for  its  extension  to  many  painful  readers. 

The  erudite  Burton,  in  his  amusing  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  like  his  predecessor  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  in 
"  The  Castell  of  Health,"  has  much  to  say  about  choler 
and  phlegm — the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the  liver,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  later  days  to  discover  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  and  those  old  wiseacres  are  exploded.  But,  to 
resume  the  enquiry :  What  are — or  collectively  what  is 
Mulligrubs  ?  One  dictionary  says  simply  "  colic,  sulki- 
ness."  The  Slang  Dictionary,  more  profoundly  "  stomach- 
ache, or  sorrow — which  to  the  costermonger  is  much  the 
same,  as  he  believes,  like  the  ancients,  that  the  viscera  is 
the  seat  of  all  feeling."  Neither  definition  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  it  seems  to  me — Mulligrubs  is  more  than 
colic  and  less  than  sorrow.  It  is  the  restless  gnawing  of 
minute  miseries — the  little  worries  of  life  combining  their 
forces  in  an  attack  on  the  citadel. 

So  we  find  it  troubling  the  unfortunate  Rogero  in  "  The 
Rovers,"  where  we  read  "  The  scene  changes  to  a  sub- 
terranean vault  in  the  Abbey  of  Quedlinburgh,  with 
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coffins,  'scutcheons,  Death's  heads  and  cross-bones.  Toads 
and  other  loathsome  reptiles  are  seen  traversing  the 
obscurer  parts  of  the  stage.  Rogero  appears  soliloquizing 
in  chains,  and,  after  grieving  that  the  sun  of  his  joys  was 
sunk  for  ever,  goes* on,  "Yes,  here  in  the  depths  of  an 
eternal  dungeon — in  the  nursing  cradle  of  hell — the 
suburbs  of  Perdition — in  a  nest  of  demons,  where  despair, 
in  vain,  sits  brooding  over  the  putrid  eggs  of  hope ;  where 
agony  woos  the  embrace  of  death ;  where  patience,  beside 
the  bottomless  pool  of  despondency,  sits  angling  for 
impossibilities,"  and  so  on.  "  Alas !  "  we  cry,  "  poor 
Rogero  !  "  and  one  of  Tennyson's  "  Two  Voices  "  inquires  : 

Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be? 

Or — as  the  cookery  books  say — "  another  way  " — solace 
thyself  by  calling  the  grapes  sour — thus : 

Name  and  fame  !  to  fly  sublime 

Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  schools, 

Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time 

Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

Continuing  with  Tennyson,  we  find  that  even  the  mild- 
-eyed  melancholy  Lotus-eaters  were  not  immune  from 
Mulligrubs  but  sadly  ask : 

Why  are  we  weighed  upon  with  heaviness 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 

All  things  have  rest !    Why  should  we  toil  alone; 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown. 

Why,  indeed?  ask  the  social  reformer  and  Mary  Ann 
the  domestic  slave — alike  the  prey  of  Mulligrubs.  No 
better  is  it  with  Mariana  in  her  moated  Grange : 
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All  day  within  the  dreamy  house, 

The  doors  upon  the  hinges  creak'd; 
The  blue  fly  sang  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd, 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 

Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  doors, 

Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors, 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 

She  only  said,  "  My  life  is  dreary, 
He  cometh  not,"  she  said ; 

She  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  !" 

Though  we  are  left  ignorant  as  to  who  or  what  he  was, 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Browning's 
"  Childe  Roland  "  was  the  long  expected  one — he  who 
boldly  ventured  into  that  ominous  wilderness,  which,  all 
agreed,  hid  the  Dark  Tower — he  who,  dauntless,  set  the 
slug-horn  to  his  lips  and  blew  defiance  to  all  Mulligrubs. 

But  what  blast  could  suffice  to  disperse  those  which,  as 
Dickens  shows,  afflicted  poor  Mrs.  Gummidge,  "  that 
victim  of  despondency,"  groaning  "  I  know  that  I  am  a 
lone  lorn  creetur'  and  not  only  that  everythink  goes 
contrairy  with  me,  but  that  I  go  contrairy  with  everybody. 
I  feel  more  than  other  people  do,  and  I  show  it  more.  It's 
my  misfortun'  "  Or,  how  relieve  Mr.  Jellaby,  that  mild, 
bald  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who  "  during  the  whole 
evening  sat  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  as  if  he  were 
subject  to  low  spirits." 

These  instances  are,  however,  mere  figments  of  imagina- 
tion, their  authors  remaining  in  themselves  perfectly  sane ; 
but  in  the  very  personality  of  a  Tolstoi  or  an  Ibsen,  we 
see  Mulligrubs  rampant  and  outrageous,  yet,  nevertheless, 
apparently  acceptable  to  some  people,  just  as  high  game 
and  maggotty  cheese  tickle  the  jaded  palate  of  a  gastro- 
nome. Well,  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,  as  the 
man  said  when  he  kissed  his  cow ! 

Sad  as  it  is  to  be  afflicted  with  Mulligrubs,  Dry  Rot  is 
far  worse.  But,  though  well-known  to  every  pathologist, 
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it  is  usually  called  by  other  and  various  names.  The 
Dictionaiy  defines  it  as  "  a  decay  of  timber  caused  by 
fun^i  which  reduce  it  to  a  dry,  brittle  mass,"  but  its 
analogy  to  the  human  dry  rot  is  manifest.  No  better 
description  of  "  this  curious  disease  "  can  be  given  than 
that  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Dickens'  "  Uncommercial 
Traveller,"  as  follows :  "  The  first  strong  external  revela- 
tion of  the  Dry  Rot  in  men  is  a  tendency  to  lurk  and 
lounge;  to  be  at  street  corners  without  any  intelligible 
reason;  to  be  going  anywhere  when  met;  to  be  about 
many  places  rather  than  at  any;  to  do  nothing  tangible, 
but  to  have  an  intention  of  performing  a  variety  of  intang- 
ible duties  to-morrow  or  the  day  after;  a  certain  slovenli- 
ness and  deterioration  which  is  not  poverty,  nor  dirt,  nor 
intoxication,  nor  ill-health,  but  simply  Dry  Rot.  To  this 
succeeds  a  smell  as  of  strong  waters  in  the  morning  :  to 
that  a  looseness  respecting  money  :  to  that  a  stronger  smell 
as  of  strong  waters  at  all  times :  to  that  a  looseness 
respecting  everything :  to  that  a  trembling  of  the  limbs, 
somnolency,  misery,  and  crumbling  to  pieces.  As  it  is  in 
wood,  so  it  is  in  men.  Dry  Rot  advances  at  a  compound 
usury  quite  incalculable."  One  cannot  improve  upon  this 
perfect  diagnosis.  Do  we  not  all  know  this  dread  disease? 
Have  we  not  often  met  with  it  ?  We  need  not  go  to  books 
for  instances;  I  myself  recall  a  score  at  least  among 
personal  acquaintances. 

B.  was  a  young  fellow  holding  a  good  official  position, 
unmarried,  with  a  pleasant  old  mother  keeping  house  for 
him.  His  sweetheart  away  in  the  country  threw  him  over 
for  another  man,  and  he  took  to  drink  as  a  solace,  neglected 
his  duties,  and,  when  called  to  account  threw  up  his 
situation  in  a  pique.  Then  got  a  place  in  a  brewery  which 
he  soon  lost,  then  one  in  a  currier's  office,  then  one  as  a 
"  bum-bailiff,"  then — Heaven  knows  what — but  lastly  he 
got  himself  shipped  to  Australia — that  home  of  lost  souls. 
Dry  Rot  had  him — he  decayed  visibly  day  by  bay.  Occa- 
sionally I  had  met  him  in  the  street  and  he  gained  sundry 
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coins  from  me  to  help  him  to  a  night's  lodging.  Poor  B., 
once  so  good  a  fellow — my  intimate  associate  and  com- 
panion in  many  a  merry-making.  Gone  under  ! 

Another  I  recall.  One  night,  having  to  while  away  an 
hour  to  train-time,  I  turned  in  to  the  bar-parlour  of  an 
inn.  The  waiter  in  shirt  sleeves  (it  was  a  busy  place)  on 
serving  me  gave  a  searching  look  at  my  face  and  ejaculated 
"  Aren't  you  Jimmy  Andrew  ?  I  hadn't  been  called 
Jimmy  since  boyhood  but  I  nodded  assent.  "  Didn't  you 
go  to  Cocky  Rains'  School."  I  did.  "Well,  don't  you 
recollect  Teddy  So-and-So  ?  That's  me  !  "  What  could  I 
do?  I  had  some  dim  memory  of  an  objectionable  junior 
of  that  name — there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  did  what  is 
usual  in  such  a  case,  asked  him  what  he  would  have  to 
drink,  and  then,  terror-stricken,  hastily  departed.  Hence- 
forward I  avoided  that  hostelry. 

One  other  day — again  in  a  bar-parlour — I  came  upon  a 
great  fat  man,  moodily  sitting  solitary.  Gazing  at  me 
with  lack-lustre  eye  he  solemnly  asked  "  Aren't  you  Jimmy 
Andrew?  I  admitted  it.  "Didn't  you  go  to  Cocky 

Rains'  School?  Don't  you  remember  Billy  So-and-So ?" 
I  did — also  his  brother  Sammy.  Billy  was  not  a  sponge — 
rather  a  water-pot.  He  at  once  launched  out  into  painful 
particulars  of  his  private  affairs.  How  his  father  and 
mother  (whom  I  had  never  heard  of  before)  were  both 
dead  and  his  brother  Dick  and  he  were  at  loggerheads  and 
law  over  the  parental  estate.  It  was  a  pitiful  story,  and, 
as  he  lugubriously  related  in  minute  detail  the  family 
dissension,  briny  tears  fell  into  his  drink.  Expressing 
most  cordially  my  intense  sympathy,  I  shook  his  hand  and 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  woe. 

Others  I  have  met — or  rather  they  have  met  me — who 
may  be  not  unkindly  classed  as  undesirable  acquaintances, 
but  of  all  such  commend  me  to  that  wretched  woman,  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  had  committed  suicide,  whom  (I 
mean,  of  course,  the  widow)  we  had  not  seen  or  heard  of 
for  a  dozen  years,  when  (horresco  referens  /)  she,  mean, 
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miserable,  and  maudlin  turned  up  one  Christmas  Day  of 
all  days  just  as  we  were  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  "  A 
Merry  Christmas  "  indeed ! — and  yet,  after  all,  wasn't  it 
Christmas?  It  was. 

But  is  there  no  cure  available  against  Mulligrubs  and 
Dry  Rot? — no  Balm  of  Gilead?  Are  we  compelled  to 
assume  the  black  cap,  and  pronounce  the  sentence  "  Better 
Dead  "  ?  Granted  some  of  these  wretched  ones  are  beyond 
hope  of  recovery,  is  there  no  Home  for  Incurables?  The 
problem  is  ever  upon  us — instans  Tyrannus  !  If  a  dog  is 
rotten  with  disease  we  put  him  out  of  his  misery — if  a 
weed  infests  our  garden  we  uproot  it,  never  dreaming  that 
we  may  convert  it  by  any  cultivation  to  a  thing  of 
beauty —  and  then  we  have  so  many  plants  tried  and  true 
that  we  know  and  love  better  deserving  our  care.  And 
yet — and  yet — how  many  a  weed  has  been  by  fond  solici- 
tude tended  and  trained  to  become  a  glory  and  a  pride 
to  the  garden? 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  afflicted  ones — say  of  them 
— do  to  them — these  poor  failures,  these  offscourings  and 
dregs  of  humanity?  Let  us  pause  ere  deciding.  For 
what  are  we  ourselves  ?  If  the  great  Gardener — "  He  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid  " — if  He  should  take  the  broom  in  hand  where  should 
we  be  found  after  all  the  refuse  was  swept  away  ?  God 
only  knows ! 

And  here  I  rest.  When  from  Pandora's  Box  outflew 
all  the  ills  flesh  is  heir  to,  Hope,  the  comforter,  followed. 
So  I  take  for  my  motto  Nil  Desperandum,  content  that 
Browning's  Epilogue  should  be  mine  also — satisfied  if  I, 
too,  may  be  reckoned  as — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never   dreamed,   though  right  were  worsted,   wrong  would 

triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 


THE    GLAMOUK    OF    SUGGESTION". 
By  J.  BEDFEARN  WILLIAMSON. 

CUGGESTION  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  of  life. 
Like  the  Indian  jugglers  who  produce  wonderful 
illusions  from  a  patch  of  carpet,  or  the  ancient  necro- 
mancers who  evolved  phantasmal  pictures  out  of  the 
clouded  depths  of  the  magic  crystal,  it  has  the  mesmeric 
power  of  widening  the  mental  horizon  :  of  enhancing  pain 
and  pleasure :  of  deepening  the  shadows  of  sorrow  or 
despair,  and  lending  colour  to  the  brightest  hopes  and 
anticipations. 

A  first  slight  pressure  of  the  hand  at  parting  will  send 
the  silent  lover  home  in  a  tumult  of  emotion  and 
expectancy,  because  the  gentle  touch  has  suggested  to 
him  that  the  maiden  has  seen  and  understood  :  and  the 
hours  pass  with  leaden  feet  until  he  can  see  the  beloved 
one  again.  But  to  the  poor  wretch  in  the  condemned  cell 
the  slow  chiming  of  a  clock  in  the  stillness  of  night  passes 
swifter  than  thought,  and  he  endures  an  eternity  of  agony 
between  one  stroke  and  the  next  from  the  suggestion  of 
the  flight  of  time  that  brings  him  every  second  nearer  to 
the  inevitable  end. 

Awake  or  asleep  we  are  the  playthings  of  suggestion. 
When  the  vengeful  spectres  of  his  murdered  victims 
appeared  to  the  distempered  brain  of  the  Crook-back  king 
he  exclaimed  in  a  frenzy  of  fright :  — 

By  the  Apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 

Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 

Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
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and  not  all  the  morning  bravery  could  rid  his  mind  of  the 
supernatural  suggestions  that  his  sun  was  near  its  final 
setting. 

In  the  old  legend  we  are  told  that  the  monk  Felix 
walked  one  morning  out  of  his  convent  into  the  forest, 
meditating  on  the  splendours  of  the  heavenly  city  he  read 
of  in  St.  Augustine,  but  could  not  understand :  when 
suddenly  he  heard  the  singing  of  a  wondrous  bird.  Long 
he  listened  to  the  melodious  voice  : 

Until  he  saw,  as  in  a  vision, 

The  land  Elysian, 

And  in  the  heavenly  city  heard 

Angelic  feet 

Fall   on   the  golden   flagging  of   the  street. 

But  when  the  convent  bell  recalled  him  back  in  haste  he 
found  : 

That  such  had  been  the  power 
Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song, 
A  hundred  years  had  passed, 
And  had  not  seemed  so  long 
As  a  single  hour. 

In  these  instances,  the  lover,  the  prisoner,  the  king  and 
the  monk  are  all,  in  the  old  meaning  of  the  word,  in  a 
state  of  glamour :  a  condition  caused  by  suggestions 
arising  out  of  each  particular  case,  and  varying  in 
character  and  intensity.  The  ecstasy  of  the  lover,  and 
the  fascination  of  the  monk,  are  very  different  from  the 
murderer's  horror,  or  the  king's  haunting  dread. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  world  of  suggestions — from  the 
shell  out  of  whose  convoluted  chambers  come  murmurings 
of  the  far-off  sea,  to  the  sun  that  long  ago  was  the  fruitful 
source  of  countless  myths  and  modes  of  worship, — it  may 
be  said  that  every  religion,  every  art,  and  every  science  is 
the  child  of  suggestion.  By  this  standard  the  play,  the 
poem,  the  picture,  the  song,  and  the  statue  must  finally 
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be  judged :  and  only  the  work  of  art  will  live  that 
contains  the  essential  power  to  suggest  deeper  meanings 
in  life  and  nature  than  are  perceived  by  the  casual 
observer.  Where  such  work  exists  we  can  be  quite  sure 
that  delight  came  with  inception  and  expressed  itself  in 
creation.  It  is  recorded  of  Archimedes  that  he  leaped 
from  his  bath  on  finding  the  solution  of  a  problem,  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  with  less  reason,  jumped  for  joy  out 
of  bed,  when  the  best  line  in  "  Lochiel's  Warning " 
flashed  before  his  mind;  but  we  can  only  faintly  surmise 
the  feelings  of  profound  emotion  of  the  unknown  master 
to  whom  the  leafy  forest  avenues  first  suggested  the 
pillared  aisles  and  vaulted  roof  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

Familiar  as  we  are  with  the  common  complaint  that 
life  in  these  modern  days  is  gray  and  uneventful,  we  can 
most  of  us  remember,  more  or  less  vividly,  the  golden  time 
of  youth,  when  we  trod  upon  air,  and  breathed  among 
the  stars :  when  the  heart  was  full  of  dreams  and  desires, 
of  uncalculated  enthusiasm  and  generous  impulses :  when 
the  mind  was  an  alembic  of  teeming  fancies :  when  the 
visible  earth  was  a  world  of  mystery  and  enchantment  : 
when  life  and  love  and  hope  and  friendship  were 
convertible  terms :  when  the  soul  was  stirred  to  its  centre 
by  a  passion  for  humanity :  when  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed  was  a  religion  :  and  when  we 
counted  all  things  well  lost  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal. 

In  after  years,  when  the  passionate  enthusiasms  have 
become  less  fervent :  when  our  aims  and  aspirations  do 
not  soar  so  high  :  when  our  souls  are  saddened  by  the 
sorrows  and  wrongs  and  cruelties  we  see  everywhere 
around  us :  when  our  natures  are  crusted  by  conventions, 
and  we  are  held  in  the  meshes  of  habit  and  custom  faster 
than  Gulliver  was  bound  by  the  slender  cords  of  the 
Lilliputians,  it  is  an  attribute  of  genius,  through 
suggestion,  in  all  its  various  forms,  to  enable  us  in  a 
modified  degree  to  live  that  halycon  time  over  again :  to 
re-awaken  our  dormant  sympathies,  and  renew  those 
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exaltations  of  feeling  and  sentiment  without  which, 
whatever  else  may  be  gained,  existence  glides  into  a 
narrowing  routine  of  scarcely  relieved  monotony. 

More  than  this,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  inspired  poet, 
painter,  or  composer  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  arcana 
of  the  universe :  to  send  the  imagination  on  invisible 
wings,  and  bring  back  treasure-trove  from  uncharted 
realms :  to  reveal  what  has  been  to  us  hitherto  unseen 
and  unknown :  to  re-capture  the  elusive  and  delicate 
Ariels  of  the  senses :  and  to  embody,  in  material  shape, 
the  highest  mental  and  spiritual  conceptions,  so  that  we, 
in  turn,  may  be  re-inspired  to  nobler  activities  by  creations 
of  immortal  beauty. 

To  imaginative  power,  combined  with  technical  skill, 
we  owe  all  great  productions  in  the  world  of  art,  but 
whatever  the  actual  achievement,  i^  is  suggestion  alone 
that  surrounds  the  finished  product  with  an  atmosphere 
of  glamour,  as  the  Alpine  glow  bathes  bare  rock  and 
naked  slope  of  snow  in  a  bath  of  rosy  light.  A  witty 
Frenchman  once  said  that  imagination  without  knowledge 
was  like  wings  without  a  body;  but  the  cowl  does  not 
always  make  the  monk,  in  art,  any  more  than  in  religion. 
There  are  many  mute  inglorious  Miltons  whose  only  want 
is  expression :  just  as  there  are  Michael  Angelos  who 
never  draw  a  line,  or  Beethovens  who  could  not  compose 
the  simplest  air;  but  what  we  really  suffer  from  is  an 
excess  of  learning  and  skill  combined  with  a  plentiful 
lack  of  imagination.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  examples 
of  three  eminent  modern  painters :  "  The  Captive 
Andromache,"  by  Leighton ;  "  The  Triumph  of  the 
Innocents,"  by  Holman  Hunt ;  and  "  Work,"  by  Madox 
Brown.  From  any  unbiassed  point  of  view  they  are  all  weak 
in  imagination,  mediocre  in  conception,  and  admirably 
painted.  The  first  may  be  passed  over  with  the  remark  that 
the  posed  figure  in  black,  surrounded  by  four-and-twenty 
statuesque  Greek  maidens,  all  painted  from  the  same  model, 
and  carefully  draped  in  the  same  folded  robes,  no  more 
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represents  the  tragic  grief  that  Hector's  widow  must  have 
felt  than  a  penny  rocket  represents  Vesuvius  in  eruption. 
The  second  must  be  looked  at  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
high  aims  and  serious  purpose  of  the  painter :  and  no 
one  can  be  insensible  to  the  lofty  intention,  the  brilliancy 
of  colouring,  and  mastery  of  execution  exhibited  in  this 
picture.  The  pity  is  that  so  much  thoughtful  labour 
should  be  barren  of  result,  so  inadequate  to  convey  to  our 
minds  the  inner  meaning  of  the  sublime  idea  indicated 
by  the  title.  With  every  desire  to  be  impressed  we  are 
disturbed  by  the  feeling  that  the  solidly-painted  suspended 
infants  in  no  sense  embody  the  ethereal  forms  of  the 
slaughtered  children  of  Jerusalem.  Few  pictures  are 
more  burdened  with  learning,  observation,  detail  and 
local  colour,  and  fewer  still  more  thoroughly  drive  home 
the  conviction  that  only  the  most  gifted  artists  are  capable 
of  employing  symbolism  with  any  impressive  effect.  In 
this  one  the  message  is  well-nigh  lost  by  the  over- 
elaboration  of  its  artistic  language.  In  parenthesis  a 
small  foreign  picture,  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  was 
exhibited  some  years  since.  Under  a  midnight  sky, 
studded  with  stars,  stretches  the  illimitable  desert.  Far 
off,  in  a  hollow  of  the  sand,  at  the  base  of  the  inscrutable 
Sphinx,  slumbers  the  Holy  Family,  dimly  seen  by  the 
flickering  light  of  a  tiny  camp  fire.  Quiet  and  restrained 
in  colour  and  composition,  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the 
eye  from  the  central  point  of  interest.  The  silence  and 
loveliness  of  the  surroundings  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
awe,  and  as  we  contemplate  the  scene  our  thoughts  fly 
backwards  and  forwards  like  shuttles  in  a  loom,  reflecting 
that  on  the  safety  of  the  little  group  depends  the  future 
destiny  of  the  world.  And  over  all  there  is  a  pervading 
feeling  that  these  helpless  outcasts  in  the  wilderness  are 
secure  in  the  protection  of  the  all-seeing  Father. 

In  Ford  Madox  Brown's  "  Work  "  we  are  confronted 
with  a  pictorial  pamphlet  on  the  theme  that  man  shall 
eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow :  a  lay  sermon  on 
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a  subject  of  universal  application.     It  shows  all  the  clever 
craftsmanship  and  sincere  conscientiousness  for  which  the 
artist  was  justly  famous,  and  only  fails  in  being  a  great 
picture    from    the    unfortunate    absence    of    imagination. 
It  was  undoubtedly  planned  with  serious  intent  to  teach  a 
lesson,    "  and   through   the   eye    correct   the   heart,"    and 
every  figure  and  incident  is  carefully  placed  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  cumulative  effect.     Under  a  blazing  summer 
sun  we  see  a  gang  of  typical  navvies  digging  a  sewer  in  a 
Hampstead    road.     Arranged    in    appropriate    attitudes, 
interested  spectators,  representing  philanthropy,  banking, 
literature  and  the  church,  are  contemplating  with  calm 
equanimity, — as  if  hard  labour  were  a  sort  of  pleasant 
pastime, — this    latest    up-to-date    proof    of    Divine    dis- 
pleasure.     In    the    near    distance     sandwich     men     are 
walking  in  the  hot  glare   of  the   street   with  boards   on 
which  is  printed  :   "  Vote  for  Bobus."     This  is  a  pardon- 
able flattery  of  the  famous  denunciator  of  shams,  who  is 
standing  under  a  tree,  and,  from  his  expression,  turning 
a    caustic    sentence.      A    needlessly    ragged    and    gypsy- 
looking  flower  seller,  dogs,  and  children  fighting,  fill  the 
foreground  and  lend  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene. 
As  a  transcript  of  things   actually   seen,   combined   and 
faithfully  recorded,  the   picture  bears  ample  testimony. 
What  the  craftsman's  hand  found  to  do  it  did  with  all  its 
might,  but  the  artist's  vision  was  too  limited  to  afford 
it  adequate  scope.     Putting  on  one  side  the  stage  supers, 
the    central    figures    touch    no    sympathetic    chord,    and 
awaken  no  pitying  response;  try  as  we  will,  we  cannot 
convince  ourselves  these  brawny  labourers,   fed   on  beef 
and  beer,  ever  realised  in  all  their  lives  the  meaning  of 
the  primal  curse.     If  Ruskin's  saying  is  true  that  "  the 
object  of  all  art  is  not  to  inform  but  to  suggest,  not  to 
add  to  the  knowledge  but  to  kindle  the   imagination," 
then   this   crowded   canvas   can   only   be   described    as    a 
splendidly  successful  failure. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  example  of  capable  English 
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art  is  Francois  Millet's  "  L'Angelus."  One  is  a  challenge, 
the  other  an  appeal.  The  former  is  a  brilliant  statement 
of  fact,  the  latter  is  a  pictured  poem ;  and  few  will  fail  to 
see  how  immeasurably  the  French  painter  gains  by  his 
choice  of  time  and  place,  apart  altogether  from  the 
obvious  truth  that  one  man  paints  from  his  head,  the 
other  from  his  heart.  Almost  Biblical  in  its  dignified 
simplicity,  "  The  Angelus  "  is  one  of  the  least  theatrical 
of  well-known  and  famous  pictures.  We  do  not  pause  to 
consider  the  colour  scheme,  or  values,  or  tone,  as  these 
are  of  minor  importance.  Our  whole  attention  is  rivetted 
on  the  two  peasants  who  stand  in  the  evening  twilight, 
with  bent  backs  and  bowed  heads,  listening  to  the  sound 
of  the  bell  floating  over  the  level  landscape  from  the 
distant  belfry,  that  tells  them  the  long  day's  labour  has 
come  to  an  end.  The  painter  has  felt,  and  makes  us  feel, 
what  the  sentence  of  doom  really  means  to  millions  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  In  silent  sympathy  we  are  drawn  to 
this  our  brother  and  this  our  sister,  whose  bitter  lot  it  is, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  to  know  no  surcease  from 
unremitting  toil.  Their  very  sabots  are  eloquent  of 
drudgery;  but  while  their  feet  are  sunk  among  the  clods, 
it  is  beautifully  suggested  on  the  plain,  resigned  faces, 
that  these  patient  toilers  have  also  received  some  measure 
of  heavenly  hope  and  consolation.  The  picture  remains 
a  treasure  in  the  storehouse  of  the  memory  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  "  still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  The  painter's 
pencil  has  been  transformed  into  a  magician's  wand. 

One  curious  feature  of  what  from  courtesy  is  termed 
liigh  art  is  the  generally  large  pretension  and  small 
result.  Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  attempts  to  realise 
abstractions,  such  as  the  Deity,  Satan,  Death,  Fortune, 
Hope  or  Innocence.  Either  the  materialism  is  so  gross 
as  to  be  grotesque,  or  the  conception  is  so  feeble  that  it 
was  futile  to  carry  it  out.  One  prominent  exception  to 
the  rule  is  the  nobly  conceived  "  Love  and  Death,"  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  in  which  the  painter  seeks  to  convey  his 
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message  by  symbolising  the  irresistible  power  of  the  last 
enemy.  In  this  picture  "Watts  reached  the  high  water 
mark  of  thought  and  invention.  The  shrouded  gigantic 
figure  crushing  with  dynamic  force  the  wings  of  Love 
against  the  wall,  while  Love  in  vain  strives  to  prevent  the 
King  of  Terrors  from  entering  the  yielding  door,  is  finely 
imagined  and  impressively  painted.  But  we  are  only 
enthralled  in  a  mild  degree  by  the  massive,  towering 
Form  that  moves  with  the  momentum  of  a  battering  ram 
against  all  obstacles.  The  awful  shrinking  dread  of  death 
in  the  human  heart  arises  from  the  mystery  of  its 
appearance ;  we  know  it  will  come,  but  not  when  or  how : 
and  in  breaking  away  from  the  conventional  "  phantom  of 
grisly  bone  "  the  artist  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  in 
the  solid  portentous  Shape  here  pourtrayed.  By  an 
exercise  of  fancy  we  can  imagine  that  if  the  hood  were 
removed  like  Mokanna's  veil  we  might  see  a  ghastly 
countenance  behind ;  but  this  is  not  indicated,  and 
probably  was  not  intended  to  be.  In  many  respects  an 
unrivalled  work  of  art,  the  comparative  lack  of  glamour 
in  "  Love  and  Death,"  is  entirely  due  to  the  limitations 
of  the  medium  used,  and  even  Watts  could  not 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

That  it  is  possible,  however,  to  convey  the  idea 
of  death  by  unconscious  suggestion  is  shown  in  "  A 
Hopeless  Dawn,"  a  picture  wherein  the  slightest  detail 
adds  to  the  poignancy  of  the  unseen  catastrophe.  The 
small  barely-furnished  room  seen  in  the  dim  gray  morning 
light,  the  unused  loaf,  the  guttered  candle  in  the  little 
window,  burnt  to  its  socket,  whose  glimmer  will  never 
again  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  loved  and  lost :  all  tend 
to  emphasise  the  sleepless  night  of  harrowing  grief  gone 
through  by  the  two  helpless,  hopeless  women  from  whom 
the  storm,  now  overspent,  has  taken  their  nearest  and 
dearest.  Not  least  remarkable  in  a  remarkable  picture  is 
the  painter's  insight  in  expressing  the  anguish  felt  by 
mother  and  daughter;  in  the  elder  woman  the  resigned 
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air  common  to  old  people,  while  in  the  attitude  of  the 
younger,  who  is  kneeling  with  her  head  buried  in  the 
older  woman's  lap,  we  can  positively  hear  the  convulsive 
sobs  by  which  her  frame  is  torn  and  shaken.  Subdued 
and  untheatrical,  it  brings  home  to  us  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  those  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
treacherous  sea,  and  gives  scope  to  the  imagination  for 
pondering  on  the  great  mystery  of  life  and  death. 
Without  any  intimation,  other  than  the  title,  we  perceive 
that  death  has  visited  this  little  household,  and  that  love 
has  been  utterly  powerless  to  avert  the  decree  of  fate. 

Of  the  inevitableness  of  fate  and  the  inutility  of  trying 
to  escape  it,  the  Arabs  have  a  story  of  the  days  when 
Death  openly  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  in  search  of 
his  next  victim.  A  Sultan  was  once  asked  by  his  Grand 
Vizier  for  permission  to  leave  at  once  for  Smyrna,  although 
a  brilliant  Court  fete  was  then  in  progress.  On  being 
questioned  why  he  was  in  such  great  haste  the  Vizier 
replied :  "  Because  I  just  now  saw  the  Angel  of  Death 
yonder  in  the  crowd.  He  looked  at  me  so  earnestly  that 
I  know  he  has  come  for  me.  I  wish  to  escape  him.'* 
"  Go,  go  at  once,"  said  the  Sultan,  who  then  beckoned  to 
the  angel  and  asked  why  the  latter  had  looked  so  earnestly 
at  the  Vizier.  "  I  am  wondering,"  replied  the  Angel  of 
Death,  "  why  he  is  here,  for  I  have  orders  to  kill  him  in 
Smyrna." 

Similar  in  character,  though  not  in  treatment,  is  the 
episode  in  Tolstoi's  fable  "  What  men  live  by,"  where 
a  burly,  over-bearing  Russian  gentleman,  entering  a 
country  shoemaker's  shop,  demands  to  know  in  an 
imperious  tone  from  the  proprietor,  if  he  can  have  a  pair 
of  stout  boots  made  from  a  certain  piece  of  leather, 
warranted  to  last  a  year  without  need  of  mending. 
During  the  time  that  he  is  being  assured  by  the  shoemaker 
that  his  order  can  be  completed  with  perfect  satisfaction 
Michael,  the  assistant,  a  disobedient  angel  exiled  from 
heaven  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  on  earth,  looks  at 
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the  gentleman  with  a  smile.  When  he  has  departed  the 
work  is  given  to  Michael,  because  he  is  the  best  workman 
in  the  shop ;  but  instead  of  making  a  pair  of  strong  boots 
he  proceeds  to  cut  out  and  make  a  pair  of  soft  slippers. 
When  the  astonished  shoemaker  finds  out,  too  late,  that 
the  leather  has  been  spoiled  for  its  original  purpose  he 
exclaims  in  despair  that  he  will  be  ruined.  At  this 
moment  a  knock  comes  to  the  door,  and  a  servant  enters 
with  the  information  that  his  mistress  wishes  for  a  pair 
of  soft  slippers  for  a  corpse,  in  place  of  the  boots  ordered 
in  the  morning,  as  the  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  his 
carriage  on  reaching  home.  As  the  servant  is  leaving 
the  shoemaker  suddenly  remembers  the  scene  in  the 
morning,  and  he  asks  Michael  why  he  smiled,  and 
Michael  replies  :  "  A  man  came  to  order  boots  that  should 
wear  a  year  without  losing  shape  or  cracking.  I  looked 
at  him,  and  suddenly,  behind  his  shoulder,  I  saw  my 
comrade — the  Angel  of  Death.  None  but  <me  saw  that 
angel;  but  I  knew  him,  and  knew  that  before  the  sun  set 
he  would  take  that  rich  man's  soul.  And  I  thought  to 
myself,  the  man  is  making  preparations  for  a  year,  and 
does  not  know  he  will  die  before  evening."  In  both  these 
instances  it  is  suggestion  that  opens  wide  the  windows 
of  the  mind. 

In  an  acute  criticism  of  Raphael's  picture  in  the 
Vatican  of  the  Almighty  presenting  the  new  born  Eve  to 
Adam,  Charles  Lamb  says  :  "  A  fairer  mother  of  mankind 
we  might  imagine,  and  a  goodlier  sire  of  men  since  born. 
But  these  are  matters  subordinate  to  the  conception  of 
the  situation,  displayed  in  this  extraordinary  production. 
A  tolerable  modern  artist  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
tempering  certain  raptures  of  connubial  anticipation,  with 
a  suitable  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  the  blessing. 
An  artist  of  a  higher  grade,  considering  the  awful 
presence  they  were  in,  would  have  taken  care  to  subtract 
something  from  the  expression  of  the  more  human 
passion,  and  to  heighten  the  more  spiritual  one.  By 
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neither  the  one  passion  nor  the  other  has  Raphael 
expounded  the  situation  of  Adam.  Singly  upon  his  brow 
sits  the  absorbing  sense  of  wonder  at  the  created  miracle." 
Notwithstanding  Whistler's  dictum  that  only  the  trained 
artist  is  competent  to  criticise,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  keen 
insight  of  these  remarks,  that  Lamb  intuitively  recognised 
the  one  essential  quality  that  demonstrated  Raphael's 
supreme  genius. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  badly-constructed  picture  infused 
with  imagination,  gives  more  pleasure  than  uninspired 
work,  however  flawless  in  colour  and  design.  Without 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  "  art  becomes  artifice  : 
a  body  without  a  soul :  a  flower  without  scent.  How 
otherwise  shall  we  explain  the  succession  of  tame  portraits 
that  year  after  year  bedeck  the  walls  of  the  Academy  ?  It 
were  treason  to  hint  at  any  deficiency  of  talent,  but  the 
only  alternative  is  a  deficiency  of  perception.  What  we 
generally  see  is  a  surface  likeness  of  a  "  tenth  transmitter 
of  a  foolish  face;"  but  of  the  passions  that  lurk  behind 
the  mask  of  the  orginal  we  get  no  glimpse.  The  real  man 
is  hidden  under  a  smile  or  amiable  expression,  and  yet 
every  man's  face  is  a  dial  whereon  the  effects  of  love  and 
hatred,  despair  and  hope,  are  printed  in  as  if  scored  with 
a  stiletto.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  comparison  is 
possible  the  exaggeration  of  the  caricaturist  is  a  better 
indicator  of  character  than  the  laborious  portrait  of  the 
average  artist. 

In  this  connection  the  name  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  occurs 
as  one  of  unique  accomplishment.  Within  the  range 
chosen  by  himself  he  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this 
generation  for  power  of  sheer  suggestion.  The  Abbe  who 
placed  a  skull  on  his  pulpit  during  the  sermon,  and 
covered  it  with  various  hats  in  order  to  emphasise  to  his 
congregation  the  moral  that  to  this  end  the  courtier  and 
beauty,  the  rich  and  the  great  must  all  come,  was  not 
more  directly  suggestive  than  Aubrey  Beardsley  in  certain 
moods.  His  insight  to  a  certain  phase  of  life  is  appalling, 
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and  only  equalled  in  letters  by  the  late  Hubert  Crackan- 
thorpe.  There  are  faces  of  his  making,  mere  outlines, 
with  sensual  lips  and  heavy-lidded  eyes,  that  contain  the 
repulsive  fascination  that  a  snake  has  over  its  prey.  He 
drew  women  who  seem  like  the  concentrated  essence  of  all 
evil,  the  modern  incarnation  of  her  of  whom  it  was 
written :  — 

Her  end  is  bitter  as  wormwood,  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword ; 
Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell. 

In  the  compass  of  a  thumb-nail  he  can  delineate  a 
countenance  that  epitomises  the  luring  attractiveness  of 
all  the  victims  of  man  ever  heard  of,  read  of,  or  known. 
The  mortal  cleverness  of  it  all  leaves  us  wondering  what 
visions  of  loveliness  he  might  have  bequeathed  had  his 
genius  been  directed  into  another  groove. 

But  more  people  speak  of  Robin  Hood  than  can  draw 
his  bow;  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  can  be  seen  in 
Stanhope's  "  Eve  Tempted,"  where  the  gargoyle-looking 
Tempter  is  ludicrously  ineffectual.  This  is  the  resuscitated 
devil  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  the  suggestive  Spirit 
through  whose  subtlety  sin  entered  the  world,  and 
described  by  Milton  as  having  a  "  gentle,  dumb  expres- 
sion." The  artist  might  fairly  reply  that  he  had  not 
followed  Milton's  description,  but  recorded  his  own  idea 
of  the  scene  related  in  Genesis.  As  the  competency  of 
the  painting  is  not  in  question,  the  obvious  answer  is  that 
such  a  Satan  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  pouring 
his  flattering  poison  into  Eve's  ear,  as  his  sinister  aspect 
would  have  frightened  her  away;  or,  granting  the  artist's 
presentation  of  the  most  stupendous  event  in  the  world's 
history,  instead  of  the  passive  Burne-Jones  type  of  face 
here  limned,  we  should  have  seen  a  countenance  of  the 
mother  of  mankind  radiant  with  joy,  and  beaming  with 
the  anticipation  of  future  pleasures  suggested  to  her  by 
the  insinuating  serpent.  Embued  with  a  little  more 
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imagination,  it  would  nave  been  a  picture  of  absorbing 
fascination. 

The  same  results  springing  from  a  similar  cause  are 
equally  seen  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  It  was  a  pleasant 
fancy  of  old  that  the  perfect  figure  lay  embedded  in  the 
unhewn  block  of  stone,  and  that  the  artist  only  needed  to 
chip  away  the  superfluous  marble  to  make  its  beauty 
visible.  A  walk  through  the  abbeys  and  minsters  and 
public  squares  of  our  own  cities,  creates  a  wish  that  the 
majority  of  British  sculptors  had  left  the  figures  in  their 
native  quarry,  and  leaves  us  thankful  that  the  trans- 
formation of  Galatea  cannot  be  repeated  on  many  modern 
statutes.  When  Byron  says  : 

I've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  your  stone  ideal. 

he  must  have  been  thinking  of  some  stodgy  specimens  of 
modern  statuary.  But  here  and  there  are  examples 
showing  that  imagination  can  breathe  life  into  intractable 
granite.  In  the  national  museum  of  Naples  there  is,  or 
was,  an  antique  faun — a  thing  so  exquisitely  carved,  so 
redolent  of  primeval  youth  and  joyous  expansion  of  life, 
with  such  a  grace  of  poise  and  animation  of  features,  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  instantaneously  arrested  and 
petrified  in  the  act  of  peeping  from  a  sylvan  solitude.  It 
stands  in  an  expectant  attitude,  as  if  listening  for  the 
footsteps  of  some  wandering  nymph  or  Dryad  of  the 
woods :  or  the  sound  of 

Apollo's  pipe, 

When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe, 
Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 
In  music  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly. 

The  storied  past  was  already  dim  and  hoary  when  this 
lovely  creation — that  enables  us,  however  faintly,  to 
realise  the  Greek  idea  of  the  joy  of  life  in  the  golden 
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dawn  of  time — first  came  from  the  nameless  master's 
hand.  Faiths  and  modes  of  thought  and  civilisations 
may  change  and  pass  away,  but  we  cannot  imagine  a 
person  to  whom  this  "  strayed  reveller "  from  a  bygone 
age  will  not  give  delight,  so  long  as  time  and  chance 
leave  it  unimpaired. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn,  the  influence  of 
suggestion  is  unmistakable,  although,  as  beauty  is  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  the  degree  of  impression  must  vary 
according  to  temperament.  To  sit  in  the  dusky  twilight 
of  a  shadowy  room,  and  watch  the  fantastic  faces  in  the 
flickering  fire :  or  to  lie  on  the  green  grass  and  listen  to 
the  wind  whispering  through  the  tree-tops  in  the  stillness 
of  a  summer  noon,  will  afford  to  some  minds  infinite 
suggestions  of  incommunicable  things.  The  sight  of  city 
children  dancing  in  the  sunshine,  in  a  back  street,  to  the 
rippling  music  of  a  hurdy-gurdy  waltz,  is  much  more 
suggestive  of  vital  joyousness  than  a  fashionable  ball; 
though  it  would  not  appeal  to  everyone  with  the  same 
attractive  force.  To  one  man 

The  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

while  to  another,  the  most  gorgeous  sunset  or  magnificent 
cloud-bastioned  sky  would  only  serve  as  a  keynote  to 
speculations  on  the  weather  forecast. 

In  contemplating  natural  phenomena,  from  the  globing 
of  the  heavens  in  a  drop  of  dew,  to  the  germinating 
in  the  darkness  of  a  seed  of  corn,  the  thought 
will  assert  itself  if  life  really  will  be  worth  living  in  the 
day  when  the  shy  secrets  of  the  earth  are  all  exposed : 
when  there  are  no  more  illusions  left :  and  the  meaning 
of  every  hidden  mystery  is  told  from  the  house  tops. 
Imagine  a  world  without  myths  or  miracles :  where  the 
veil  that  hides  the  holy  of  holies  in  every  sanctuary  is 
torn  down ;  where  there  is  neither  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day ; 
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nor  pillar  of  fire  by  night;  where  there  are  no  Utopias: 
no  El  Dorados :  no  islands  of  the  Blest :  and  no  castles 
in  Spain;  and  where  poor  shivering  Nature,  the  mother 
of  us  all,  is  stripped  of  her  last  garment  by  the  scientific 
demonstrator. 

Meanwhile    there    is    the    satisfaction    and    solace    in 
knowing  that 

The  poet's  eye 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth, 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

The  man  who  enjoys  the  finest  order  of  poetry  has  already 
tasted  one  of  the  supremest  pleasures  the  banquet  of  life 
affords  : 

For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

Rare  and  proportionately  precious  are  passages  like  the 
following  : 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are   sweeter. 

The  song  that  oftimes  hath 

Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep ; 

Or  lady  of  the  mere 
Sole  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  Romance. 

0  magic  sleep  !     0  unconfined 
Restraint !  imprisoned  liberty !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves, 
Echoing  grottos,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight. 
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These,  like  the  changing  music  of  sweet  harmonies,  carry 
us  away  on  the  "  viewless  wings  of  poesy,"  and  create 
sensations  of  thought  and  feeling  that  words  are  all  too 
weak  to  describe.  In  the  superbest  poetry  the  language 
is  an  oracular  voice  that  suggests  infinitely  more  than  it 
explains.  Where  are  the  "  faery  lands  forlorn "  :  or 
"  the  shores  of  old  Romance "  ?  Nowhere  and  every- 
where, and,  to  the  apprehensive  mind,  as  real  as  the  land 
of  Spain :  or  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

To  the  lack  of  the  Memnonian  quality,  the  comparative 
ineffectiveness  of  "  The  Blessed  Damozel "  may  reasonably 
be  ascribed.  Full  of  measured  cadences  and  rythmic 
arrangements  of  words  that  sound  like  the  musical  flow 
of  water  falling  from  a  fountain — a  lovelier  poem  of  its 
kind  was  never  written.  Isolated  lines,  such  as  those 
describing  the  immensity  of  space  seen  by  the  girl  from 
the  bar  of  Heaven,  are  beyond  criticism. 

It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  house 
That  she  was  standing  on. 

It  lies  in  Heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge, 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  Heaven  she  saw 
Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds. 

The  curled  moon 
Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf. 

But  when  we  consider  the  theme,  or  central  motive,  the 
contention  of  artist  and  poet  in  the  mind  of  its  creator  is 
transparent :  and  from  this  cause  the  poem  suffers. 
Glowing  in  colour  like  a  richly  illuminated  missal,  or 
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"  storied  window  richly  dight,"  the  yearning  of  the 
maiden  for  her  earthly  lover  becomes  secondary  to 
beautiful  word  painting  and  elaborate  ornamentation. 
The  absorbing  desire  of  love  in  man  or  woman  is  to  be 
with  the  beloved-one,  and  wherever  he  or  she  may  be  is 
the  heart's  paradise.  It  is  straining  belief  to  suppose 
that  a  girl  whose  passion  had  been  unsatisfied  for  ten  long 
years,  could  so  detach  herself  as  to  describe  in  quaint, 
archaic  words,  a  state  of  happiness  depending  on  associa- 
tion with  others,  and  not  solely  on  the  presence  of  him 
for  whom  her  soul  was  sick  with  longing ; 

We  two,  she  said,  will  seek  the  groves 

Where  the  lady  Mary  is, 
With  her  five  handmaidens,  whose  names 

Are  five  sweet  symphonies, 
Cecily,  Gertrude,  Magdalen, 

Margaret  and  Rosalys. 

Herself  shall  bring  us,  hand  in  hand, 

To  Him  round  whom  all  souls 
Kneel,   the  clear-ranged  unnumbered  heads 

Bowed  with  their  aureoles: 
And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 
To  their  citherns  and  citoles. 

The  Heaven  from  whose  golden  barrier  The  Blessed 
Damozel  looks  down  on  the  spinning  earth  is  a  medieval 
pleasaunce — not  a  spiritual  state :  a  garden  of  Boccaccio 
— not  a  realm  of  celestial  bliss;  and,  despite  her  tears, 
we  cannot  believe  in  the  girl's  inconsolable  grief.  The 
passion  seems  to  have  no  vital  reality,  and  long  before 
the  end  of  the  poem,  our  interest  in  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  separated  lovers  has  almost  died  away. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  suggestion  is  both  accidental 
and  intentional :  and  in  the  art  of  intentional  sugges- 
tiveness  in  its  highest  development,  few  modern  writers 
have  been  so  successful  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and 
Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Of  Hawthorne's  genius  little  need 
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be  said  :  as  everyone  that  reads  him  must  come  under 
his  spell.  Modern  in  background  and  setting,  his  stories 
have  all  the  charm  of  a  piece  of  ancient  tapestry  that 
records  the  romantic  deeds  of  bygone  days.  In  surround- 
ing commonplace  with  an  atmosphere  of  fantasy :  — in 
weaving  a  web  of  romance  out  of  everyday  life  and 
matter-of-fact  people,  and  running  a  thread  of  far 
reaching  thought  through  the  tissue  of  it :  — in  showing 
the  subtle  inter-relationship  of  spirit  and  matter — of  the 
seen  and  unseen — of  Past,  Present  and  Future  in  connec- 
tion with  the  long  arm  of  circumstance,  Hawthorne  is 
well-nigh  unapproachable.  His  play  of  fancy  is  like  a 
powerful  lamp  searching  the  murky  depths  and  devious 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  revealing  the  multifari- 
ous motives  that  lead  to  fateful  deeds.  In  the  New  World 
of  the  hustling  United  States,  he  re-discovered  for  us,  by 
his  brilliant  imagination,  that  older  realm  of  Romance 
that  lies  within  reach  of  our  •  own  minds,  and  is  undis- 
turbed by  trusts  and  revolutions. 

Better  known,  perhaps,  as  a  writer  of  perfervid  prose, 
Maeterlinck  began  his  career  as  the  author  of  "  Princess 
Maleine,"  and  the  "  The  Intruder."  In  some  respects  an 
imitator  of  Hawthorne  in  making  abstractions  more 
vivid  than  actual  realities,  he  has  not  Hawthorne's 
Shakespearean  tenderness  of  sympathy  for  humanity,  that 
tones  down  the  harsher  aspects  of  life,  as  nature  hides  the 
scars  of  a  battlefield.  His  dramatis  personce  are  like 
spectres  speaking  to  themselves  in  a  city  of  the  dead,  and 
the  reader  must  be  very  impervious  to  impression  who 
does  not,  more  or  less,  feel  the  glamour  of  Maeterlinck's 
gruesome  art. 

Without  any  violent  incidents,  the  drama  of  "  The 
Intruder"  might  fitly  be  called  a  study  in  sensations. 
The  scene  of  the  one  act  is  a  dimly  lighted  room  in  an 
old  country  house.  A  glass  door  looks  out  on  an  avenue 
bordered  by  trees.  A  grandfather,  father,  uncle  and  three 
granddaughters  are  seated  round  a  table  anxiously  waiting 
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for  a  sister,  the  Superior  of  a  convent,  who  is  coming  to 
visit  the  wife  and  mother,  lying  ill  of  childbirth  in  an 
inner  room.  The  few-days  old  child,  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
in  another  chamber.  The  time  is  evening,  and  the  house 
is  perfectly  still.  The  members  of  the  family  speak  in  low 
tones  :  discussing  the  mother's  illness,  and  the  long  delay 
of  the  sister.  After  a  long  pause,  the  grandfather  becomes 
uneasy  and  at  his  request,  the  eldest  grandaughter  opens 
the  glass  door,  and  looks  down  the  moonlit  avenue  of 
cypress  trees.  Nightgales  are  heard  singing  in  the 
distance.  A  little  wind  rises :  the  trees  tremble. 
Suddenly  the  nightingales  cease  singing.  The  family 
think  someone  is  coming,  because  the  swans  are  scared, 
and  the  fish  rise  in  the  pond.  Yet,  very  strangely,  the 
watch  dogs  do  not  bark.  The  rose  leaves  are  falling  in 
the  garden,  and  the  grandfather  complains  that  a  cold 
wind  is  penetrating  into  the  room.  All  the  rest  try  to 
close  the  door,  though  something  they  cannot  understand, 
prevents  them  from  doing  so.  In  the  stillness  of  a  long 
pause,  the  sound  of  a  scythe  being  sharpened  is  heard 
near  the  house,  and  afterwards,  the  sound  of  mowing ;  but 
no  one  can  see  the  mower.  The  lamp  in  the  room  begins 
to  burn  badly,  and  the  grandfather  goes  to  sleep.  The 
others  talk  about  the  terribleness  of  old  age  and  blindness. 
It  has  grown  late  when  the  grandfather  awakens.  A  noise 
of  someone  walking  into  the  house  is  heard — someone 
with  light  footsteps — and  they  feel  certain  the  sister  is 
coming  at  last.  But  no  one  appears.  Tired  of  waiting, 
the  servant  is  rung  for,  and  she  is  asked  for  whom  was 
the  door  opened.  She  replies :  it  was  opened  for  no  one, 
but  it  was  closed  by  her  because  she  found  it  open, 
although  no  one  had  entered.  Then  the  grandfather  asks 
who  came  upstairs  with  the  servant.  When  he  is  informed 
that  she  came  alone,  he  declares  that  another  person  did 
accompany  her,  and  is  now  sitting  at  table  with  them. 
In  the  distressing  scene  that  follows,  he  asserts  that  he  is 
being  deceived  :  that  either  the  doctor  or  the  sister  has 
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come;  that  lie  is  sure  his  sick  daughter  is  worse;  and 
that,  because  of  his  blindness,  the  truth  is  being  kept 
from  him.  Another  period  of  silence  and  suspense  ensues, 
and  the  tension  produces  a  state  of  unbearable  nervous- 
ness. Suddenly,  the  clock  strikes  twelve;  cries  of  terror 
are  heard  from  the  child's  room :  the  door  of  the  sick 
chamber  opens :  a  nurse  appears  at  the  same  moment, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  breast :  and  the 
scene  ends. 

From  the  weird  horror  of  this  short  play,  it  is  not  easy 
to  escape ;  its  grip  is  like  a  hand  of  ice,  "  freezing  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul."  It  is  a  marvel  of  constructive 
skill  and  simplicity  of  treatment.  The  dialogue  is 
severely  simple  and  restrained,  and  frequently  repetitive  : 
but  each  word  has  its  place :  and  every  question  and 
answer  is  carefully  calculated  to  lead  up  to  the  effect  of 
the  final  catastrophe.  In  no  sense  a  problem  play,  it  is 
simply  a  record  of  multiplied  impressions  suggested  by 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural  visitor  acting  on  an 
abnormally  apprehensive  mind.  For  compression,  clear- 
ness of  statement,  and  imaginative  power,  this  short  play 
is  not  surpassed  in  contemporary  drama — even  by  Ibsen. 

The  highest  art  and  the  highest  literature  are  sugges- 
tive :  as  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  only  a  suggestion  of 
one  infinitely  vaster  and  more  beautiful. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   AET   IN   ITS   RELATION 
TO    LIFE. 

By  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON. 

I. 

T  N  a  former  Paper  on  this  subject*  we  dealt  with  history 
rather  than  with  inference  or  deduction — with  facts 
rather  than  with  the  real  or  supposed  influence  those  facts 
may  have  had  on  life. 

The  instances  brought  forward  therein  were  not  selected 
at  random,  but  with  a  definite  purpose.  There  was  a 
certain  end  in  view  in  each  case,  from  which  we  might 
form  some  opinion.  That  those  opinions  would  always 
be  conclusive,  that  everyone  would  come  to  the  same 
opinion  in  every  instance,  we  do  not  think  probable.  But 
that  there  would  be  a  general  uniformity,  after  looking  at 
the  facts  all  round  and  broadly  considering  their  bearing, 
we  do  not  doubt. 

This  general  uniformity,  this  wholeness  of  opinion,  will 
possess  many  facets,  each  one  presenting  some  feature 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  yet  linking  itself  to  the  whole. 

Among  the  instances  of  Art  work  brought  forward,  we 
mentioned  such  widely  separated  ones  as  the  Aztec  picture- 
writing  and  Michel  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment."  Between 
these  there  is  indeed  "  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  which  it  may 
seem  impossible  to  bridge.  But  fixed  deep  in  man's 
being,  the  working  of  the  same  power,  the  same  funda- 
mental law,  gave  birth  to  each. 

*  Papers  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  1906,  page  472. 
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The  origin  of  Art  has  been  found  in  man's  love  of  play ; 
in  his  desire  to  imitate  the  things  he  sees  around  him,  to 
make  something;  in  his  longing  for  some  tangible  form 
representing  the  dread  unseen  beings  whom  he  fears  or 
worships;  in  his  fondness  for  ornament  and  decoration. 
It  is  easy  to  find  many  instances  in  which  each  of  these 
seems  to  have  been  the  motive  power,  the  stimulus  which 
led  to  their  production.  From  these  we  may  ascend 
higher  and  higher  until  we  come  to  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  world's  Art,  in  which  the  full  power  of  man's 
intelligence,  his  most  deeply  felt  emotions,  and  the  highest 
faculties  of  his  imagination,  have  combined  to  produce 
them  . 

II. 

In  considering  the  philosophy  of  Art  in  relation  to  life, 
we  must  endeavour  to  discover  how  far  art  itself  has  been 
good  in  its  influence.  How,  and  in  what  way,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  both,  it  has  improved  and 
elevated  morals  and  manners.  Whether  its  influence  has 
always  caused  advance;  and  whether  it  has  sometimes 
not  only  been  powerless  but  produced  decadence. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  will  have  it  that  Art  has 
nothing  to  do  with  morals,  and  they  become  impatient  if 
the  two  are  brought  together  or  spoken  of  as  in  any  way 
connected. 

This  view  we  do  not  agree  with,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  in  what  manner  Art  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  determining  not  only  moral,  but  also 
immoral,  tendencies. 

Art  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  an  important  element 
in  Civilization,  and  it  has  become  the  practice  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  those  races  which 
existed  prior  to  the  dawn  of  history,  by  the  character  of 
the  remains  of  their  works  of  art — in  building,  in  pottery, 
in  articles  of  use  and  adornment. 

In  later  times  also,  the  works  of  art  of  the  different 
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nations  are  always  taken  as  evidences  of  their  taste  and 
refinement — as  proofs  of  their  civilization.  And  in  civili- 
zation we  can  scarcely  leave  out  our  conception  of  moral 
standards,  and  the  national  approach  thereto  in  actual, 
practical  life.  For  is  not  the  very  basis  of  civilization  an 
ethical  one — a  low  or  high  state  of  morality  inevitably 
producing  a  low  or  high  civilization. 

It  would  seem  that,  generally,  Art  ran  in  a  parallel 
channel;  although  we  must  be  guarded  in  forming  a 
judgment  from  art  alone  without  evidences  from  other 
conditions  and  activities  of  life. 

III. 

Many  similar  statements  have  been  made  on  the  connec- 
tion between  life  and  art;  so  many,  and  so  often  have 
they  been  repeated,  that  we  may  accept  them  as  truisms. 
One  of  these  is  the  following.  Art  is  a  natural  product 
of  humanity,  as  vegetation  is  the  product  of  the  soil ;  and 
its  varieties  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  changing 
states  and  circumstances  of  mankind. 

But  unless  art  in  some  way  is  more  than  this,  those  who 
are  spending  energy  and  time  in  trying  to  spread  the 
influences  of  art,  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in 
works  of  art,  and  to  make  them  desire  to  have  and  able  to 
enjoy  beautiful  things,  are  wearying  themselves  in  vain. 

Art  may  be  a  product  of  the  time,  and  moulded  by 
circumstances;  but  does  it  not  react?  Has  it  no  power 
to  mould  and  influence  the  very  conditions  that  produced 
it?  If  not,  then  we  repeat,  that  those  who  endeavour  to 
spread  it,  are  wearying  themselves  in  vain.' 

But  statements  such  as  the  above  only  express  a  part  of 
the  truth.  They  only  look  at  the  matter  from  one  point 
of  view. 

In  the  first  place  everyone  does  not  produce  works  of 
art,  and  would  not  even  were  everyone  able  to.  In  every 
State  a  division  of  work  has  been  necessary.  All  cannot 
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paint,  and  chisel,  and  build,  no  matter  how  much  they 
would  like  to  do  so  :  the  majority  must  dig,  and  weave,  and 
spin.  It  is  only  the  few  who  are  art-workers — and  only 
the  very  few  who  attain  the  summit  of  Parnassus. 

Secondly,  the  work  of  each  individual,  whether  it  be 
intellectual  or  useful,  is  produced,  or  should  be,  not  for 
his  own  benefit  alone,  but  for  the  well-being  and  enjoy- 
ment of  others. 

These  two  considerations  show  us  that  while  art  is  a 
product  of  the  time  and  the  result  of  certain  conditions, 
it  issues  only  from  the  few,  and  is,  or  should  be,  a  message, 
a  gift,  an  influence  to  the  many — may  be  to  the  whole. 

From  these  we  observe  that  art  is  cumulative  as  age 
succeeds  age.  There  may  be  periods  of  decadence,  or  of 
stagnation  and  back-wash,  but  looking  at  any  great  epoch 
as  a  whole,  when  once  the  lamp  has  been  lit,  it  has  passed 
on  from  hand  to  hand  with  increased  brilliancy  and 
power.  Each  worker,  or  group  of  workers,  has  taken  the 
results  of  its  predecessors,  and  has  made  their  works  and 
practice  the  foundation  on  which,  and  through  which, 
new  advances  have  been  made.  Without  the  former— 
without  the  past — the  newer,  the  more  perfect,  the  more 
beautiful,  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

Artists  themselves  are  not  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
this — for  art  is  considered  so  much  a  personal  factor,  the 
result  of  one's  own  outlook  on  nature,  and  one's  own 
feeling.  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  true 
estimate  of  this  continued  indebtedness  and  accumulated 
effort,  unless  the  period  surveyed  is  some  distance  removed 
from  our  own. 

But  that  it  is  truly  the  law  of  artistic  progress  is 
abundantly  proved  from  the  great  periods  of  development 
of  the  past ;  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

Emerson  expressed  the  same  law  when  he  said, 

The  new  in  art  is  always  formed  out  of  the  old.  ...  No 
man  can  quite  emancipate  himself  from  his  age  and  country, 
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or  produce  a  model  in  which  the  education,  the  religion,  the 
politics,  usages,  and  arts  of  his  times  shall  have  no  share. 
.  .  .  Above  his  will,  and  out  of  his  sight,  he  is  necessitated, 
by  the  air  he  breathes,  and  the  idea  on  which  he  and  his 
contemporaries  live  and  toil,  to  share  the  manner  of  his 
times,  without  knowing  what  that  manner  is. 

It  seems  then  that  there  is  a  continual  process  of  action 
and  reaction  between  art  and  the  conditions  amid  which 
it  is  produced.  It  cannot  break  away  and  soar  into  the 
purely  spiritual  and  unconditioned.  It  may  forever  pull 
at  the  cords  that  bind  it  to  the  material  and  visible,  but 
in  so  doing  it  must  come  back  to  Nature,  to  the  things 
from  which  it  sprung.  And  further,  if  it  soar  too  high, 
if  it  be  too  fantastic,  if  it  be  too  wilful,  if  it  venture  too 
far  in  its  effort  to  leave  our  plane  of  common  life  and 
sympathy,  for  a  realm  of  etherial  warmth  and  cloudless 
light,  its  end  may  be  similar  to  the  fate  of  Icarus. 

Shakespeare  said 

Over  that  art 

Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 
That  Nature  makes.  .  .  . 

This  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  Nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  Nature. 

and  the  divinely  endowed  Leonardo  da  Yinci  tells  us 

That  those  who  follow  any  other  guide  but  Nature  weary 
themselves  in  vain. 

Is  art  then  no  more  than  one  among  many  activities  of 
life? — one  form  of  production  which  we  may  use  or  not, 
cherish  or  neglect,  without  injury  to  life?  May  not  life 
be  just  as  noble,  just  as  good,  without  it  as  with  it?  If 
art  is  something  that  nature  makes,  may  we  not  pass  it 
by  without  loss,  when  we  not  only  pass  by,  but  disfigure 
and  destroy,  so  many  things  that  nature  makes? 
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These  questions  involve  many  complex  and  subtile 
considerations,  to  which  we  shall  attempt  to  give  some 
answers  in  the  sequel. 

IV. 

The  remains  of  Ancient  Art  teach  us  more  than  we  can 
learn  from  any  other  source  about  the  people  who  produced 
it.  They  open  a  very  wide  field  for  speculation,  and  many 
students  re-people  the  world  again,  and  tell  us  how  men 
lived  and  fought,  and  worked,  and  thought,  and  wor- 
shipped, from  the  relics  of  art  which  they  have  left  behind 
them.  But  these  remains  mostly  consist  of  things  of 
use — vessels,  tools,  and  so  forth,  in  which  a  definite 
purpose  was  attained.  We  frequently  find,  however,  that 
man  has  added  something  which  was  not  necessary  for  use; 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  mere,  bare  work  of  making,  for 
instance,  a  vessel  that  would  hold  water,  and  has  added 
thereto  a  pattern  or  a  form  to  please  the  eye. 

At  first  this  may  have  been  and  probably  was  accidental. 
It  may  have  forced  itself  on  his  work  through  the 
conditions  under  which  he  laboured ;  but,  however  it  may 
have  been  produced  originally,  it  points  to  the  significant 
fact,  that  the  pattern  or  form  gave  him  pleasure,  it  was  an 
added  joy  to  life — not  only  in  the  making,  but  also  in  the 
thing  made. 

We  must  not  belabour  facts  now  well  known  to  almost 
everyone,  but  here  we  have  the  story  brought  down  to 
us,  from  an  antiquity  so  great,  that  our  written  history  is 
like  the  fleeting,  fitful  passage  of  a  day  compared  with 
it — the  story  of  man's  striving  after  something  beyond 
and  above  the  tasks  of  necessary  labour  and  the  struggle 
for  existence.  He  had  felt,  he  had  discovered,  a  new 
power  within  himself;  with  his  own  hands  he  had 
fashioned  something  that  was  of  no  use  to  him  in  itself, 
but  which  awoke  a  throb  of  response,  and  a  thrill  of 
sympathetic  joy,  within  his  soul.  He  had  not  only  added 
a  new  joy  to  life,  but  he  had  created  something :  he  had 
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commenced  travelling  on  a  path  that  would  lead  to  heights 
of  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  dream;  he  had  taken 
his  first  steps — faltering  and  rude  it  is  true — but  showing 
the  possibility  of  man  becoming  an  imitator  of  the  Divine 
Artist.  He  had  separated  thought  from  the  thing  he  had 
made,  and  had  given  that  thought  expression;  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  Aristotle,  he  had  attained  "  The  reason  of 
the  thing,  without  the  matter." 

Ever  since  then,  at  different  times  and  in  varying 
forms,  men  have  been  striving  after  this  new  soul's-joy, 
and  aspiring  to  create  a  new  world,  detached  from,  but 
after  the  pattern  of  the  great  spheres  of  Nature  and  of 
Life  which  surround  them. 

V. 

Many  and  various  are  the  definitions  which  have  been 
given  of  art. 
Emerson  said 

The  conscious  utterance  of  thought,  by  speech  or  action, 
to  any  end,  is  art. 

Proudhon  defines  art  as 

An  idealist  representation  of  Nature  and  ourselves  with  a 
view  to  the  physical  and  moral  advancement  of  the  species. 

In  this  we  have  a  very  good  definition — of  the  fine  arts 
only;  but,  as  Hamerton  said,  it  lacks  any  reference  to  the 
sentiments  and  affections,  without  which  no  work  of  art 
touches  us  very  deeply. 

Buskin  defined  all  great  art  as  "  the  expression  of  man's 
delight  in  God's  work,  not  in  his  own  "  [a  definition  very 
much  needed  to  be  kept  in  remembrance,  and  to  be  acted 
on  in  practice  to-day]  and  in  the  well-known  phrase — 
"  all  great  art  is  praise." 

But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what 
art  is  within  the  limits  of  a  definition.  It  touches  life 
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at  so  many  points,  is  so  different  at  different  times,  and 
within  itself  presents  so  many  aspects  and  forms,  that  all 
definitions  are  more  or  less  partial.  What  will  define  one 
branch  of  art,  will  not  define  another :  the  Useful  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  evolved  from  the  same  human  faculty — the 
creative —  cannot  both  be  defined  in  the  same  terms. 

Matthew  Arnold  defined  Religion  as  Ethics  touched 
with  Emotion — which  does  not  help  us  very  much;  and 
in  the  same  way  definitions  of  art  are  apt  to  be  affected  so 
largely  by  the  definer's  own  attitude  and  point  of  view, 
that  while  they  may  be  full  of  meaning  and  suggest  the 
noblest  thoughts,  they  do  not  take  us  very  far. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  nay,  demanded,  that  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  the  expression  of  beauty. 
Browning  told  us 

If  you  get  beauty  and  naught  else, 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents, 

Just  so,  if  we  accept  the  beautiful  and  the  good  as  twin 
sisters — different,  but  inseparable :  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing.  Or,  if  we  agree  with  Victor  Cousin's  delight- 
ful philosophy  that  the  Good,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful 
must  meet  and  unite  in  every  work  of  art  that  is  great  and 

of  value :  or,  with  Alison  when  he  tells  us  that  the 

• 

beautiful  amid  the  magnificent  system  of  material  signs 
in  which  we  reside  gives  us  the  mighty  key  which  can 
interpret  them,  and  makes  us  look  upon  the  universe  which 
we  inhabit  not  as  the  abode  only  of  human  cares  and  human 
joys  but  as  the  temple  in  which  praise  is  due,  and  where 
service  is  to  be  performed. 

But  whether  we  accept  these  views  of  the  Beautiful  or 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  that  what  we  have  come  to  define  and 
accept  as  beautiful  in  art,  is  only  a  pleasure  to  the  eye 
or  the  ear,  that  is,  a  sense  enjoyment;  and  that  unless 
works  of  art,  at  the  same  time,  express  something  that 
enters  more  deeply  into  our  being,  that  leaves  a  more 
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permanent   impression   than   beauty   alone   is   capable  of 
doing,  they  are  not  of  the  greatest  in  their  value  to  life. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  a  graceful 
combination  of  forms  and  lines,  enriched  with 
harmonious  colours,  is  not  of  value  as  an  end 
in  itself;  but  simply  that  the  pleasure  they 
afford,  is — so  to  speak — a  surface  pleasure,  and  has  110 
stimulating  influence  on  our  emotions  or  our  morals.  If 
we  think  of  the  rich  and  glowing  ornaments  of  the 
Alhambra,  and  then  turn  to  any  painting  of  landscape 
which  has  deeply  affected  us— such  as  "  The  Spate  in  the 
Highlands " — or  to  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna,  or  his 
"  Transfiguration,"  perhaps  our  meaning  will  be  clear. 

VI. 

We  are  quite  convinced  that  what  we  understand  as 
beautiful  in  art,  may,  and  frequently  has  been  found  to 
exist  apart  from  moral  goodness. 

Anyone  who  wanders  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  must 
be  affected  by  the  evidences  of  what  magnificence  and 
beauty  must  have  existed  there,  and  to  what  a  high  state 
of  civilization  its  people  must  have  attained.  And  yet 
vice  must  have  been  openly  rampant. 

It  is  dangerous  sometitnes  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
past,  because  moral  standards  vary,  but  in  this  instance 
we  feel  justified.  In  Pompeii  we  find  the  walls  of  the 
dens  in  which  man  gave  vent  to  his  sexual  passions, 
adorned  with  paintings  of  male  and  female  figures, 
graceful  in  form  and  fine  in  colour — that  is,  works  of  Fine 
Art  ministering  to  the  excitement  of  the  passions — 
gilding  and  glorifying  vice.  It  was  a  good  thing  that 
the  lava  and  dust  of  Vulcan's  fires  blotted  it  out  of 
existence. 

The  Pompeiians  possessed  a  keen  artistic  sense;  and 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  works  of  beauty  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Architecture,  beyond  anything 
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we  possess  in  the  same  fullness  to-day,  is  abundantly 
proved.  How  was  it  then  that  amid  so  much  beauty  and 
wealth  of  art,  there  was  so  much  vice? 

Some  may  say  the  two  things  were  not  connected.  We 
say  they  were,  and  very  closely  connected  too. 

The  service  of  art  may  be  healthy  and  it  may  be 
unhealthy.  It  may  stimulate  to  great  endeavours  and 
fill  the  heart  with  great  desires  and  the  mind  with  noble 
thoughts;  it  may  pander  to  luxury  and  base  desires,  and 
throw  a  glittering  veil  on  festering  vice :  it  may  raise, 
and  it  may  depress.  The  appreciation,  even  the  love  of 
beauty,  is  not  necessarily  combined  with  goodness,  or  with 
the  existence  of  a  noble  moral  practice. 

Herein  we  may  possibly  find  the  key  which  will  explain 
some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the 
Great  Nations  of  the  past :  and  haply  also  some  points  of 
consideration  and  of  action  for  us  of  to-day. 

VII. 

We  have  said  that  there  has  been  a  continual  process  of 
action  and  reaction  between  the  art  of  an  epoch  and  the 
conditions  which  produced  it. 

But  certain  national  factors  come  into  view  as  we  trace 
the  progress  of  art  in  conjunction  with  national  life.  One 
of  these  important  factors  is  the  increase  of  wealth.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  the  progress  of  art  is  dependent  on 
wealth,  on  there  being  a  surplus  beyond  what  is  required 
for  existence,  for  comfort,  for  making  life  complete  and 
healthy.  That  this  is  so  we  may  see  from  the  Golden  Age 
of  Greece — the  age  of  Pericles,  of  Aeschylus,  of  Sophocles, 
of  Euripides,  of  Pheidias;  from  the  Italy  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  under  the  fostering  care  of  merchant 
princes  like  the  Medici;  and  from  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  of  a  somewhat  later  date. 

Under  European  conditions  of  to-day  art  cannot  flourish 
without  money,  and  the  question  of  how  to  obtain  it  for 
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the  use  and  acquirement  of  works  of  art,  is  constantly 
being  raised. 

But  turning  again  to  the  past.  How  did  it  happen  that 
so  soon  after  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece,  and  the  glorious 
fruitage  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  decline  and  debase- 
ment followed? 

Was  it  due  to  the  finite  nature  of  even  the  greatest 
Poets  and  Painters?  That  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
thou  shalt  go  thus  far  and  no  farther,  is  impressed  as  a 
Divine  fiat  on  all  man's  works  and  pursuits?  In  some 
pursuits,  yes;  but  scarcely  in  the  Fine  Arts,  to  which  the 
whole  range  of  Nature — infinite  Nature — lies  open  for 
their  use.  In  some  directions  Nature  indeed  has  set  her 
seal  of  limitation  on  the  artist's  work.  The  architect  and 
sculptor  are  bound  by  the  nature  of  the  material  they  use ; 
pillar  and  architrave  of  marble  or  stone,  must  conform  to 
the  strength  of  those  materials ;  the  details  and  texture  of 
a  statue  are  dependent  on  the  qualities  of  the  marble  and 
the  tools  that  are  used ;  the  painter  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
special  qualities  of  his  pigments  and  canvas,  he  cannot 
make  a  light  brighter  or  a  dark  darker  than  the  pigments 
in  his  tubes ;  the  Poet  even  cannot  rise  beyond  the  words, 
their  sounds  and  meanings,  with  which  his  heart  and  soul 
build  up  an  epic  or  a  lyric. 

But  these  fast  bound  limits  are  not  a  clog  to  the  aspira- 
tions and  expressions  of  the  artist,  when  he  has  once  learnt 
his  craft,  and  mastered  the  materials  and  tools  he 
must  use. 

What  then  has  caused  decay  and  death?  Is  it  that, 
like  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  seed  is  sown,  Spring 
brings  the  young  and  tender  leaf,  Summer  the  vigor  of 
life  in  abundant  flowers,  Autumn  the  fruit  rich  and 
luscious;  and  so,  in  natural  sequence,  Winter  follows, 
bare  and  desolate? 

It  may  be,  but  this  simile  will  not  quite  fit  the  facts. 
The  seasons  are  repeated  year  after  year  with  the  same 
results — at  least  essentially  they  are  the  same.  But  art 
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epochs  are  not  so  repeated.  Development  may  follow  the 
same  course,  it  is  true,  but  the  product  is  different.  The 
essential  features  of  Italian  art  are  very  different  from 
those  of  Greece ;  the  latter  was  intensely  impersonal  in  the 
forms  represented,  while  the  former,  although  so  greatly 
indebted  to  Greek  art,  was  personal.  Many  similar 
features  of  contrast  in  form  and  expression  might  be 
pointed  out  in  the  arts  of  nations  much  more  closely  allied 
than  the  Greek  and  Italian;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to 
introduce  them  here. 

But  can  we  discover  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
decadence  in  the  Fine  Arts?  Was  it  caused  from  within 
or  by  external  influences  ? 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  the  forces  which  concurred 
in  effecting  the  decline  of  art  or  the  fall  of  nations;  but 
some  stand  out  with  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  us  at 
least  to  form  some  idea  of  them. 

So  long  as  there  was  a  proper  balance  and  a  healthy 
relation  between  the  efforts  necessary  to  obtain  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  their  attainment,  progress  continued  :  but  when  the 
increase  of  wealth  upset  these  conditions,  producing  a 
mere  love  of  luxury  and  useless  fickle  enjoyment  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  class  of  overworked  and  suppressed  poor  or 
slaves  on  the  other,  progress  and  stability  in  all  the  nobler 
modes  of  life  had  come  to  an  end.  Further,  this  increase 
of  luxury,  and  a  desire  for  every  new  sensation  that  might 
tickle  the  taste,  caused  the  subject  or  motive  of  the  artist's 
work  to  decline;  what  his  work  was  about  sank  in 
importance,  and  became  a  means  for  the  display  of  skill, 
or  the  wealth  of  his  patrons ;  or,  through  lack  of  effort  on 
his  own  part,  his  work  became  lifeless  from  constantly 
following  and  imitating  the  works  of  preceding  masters. 

For  art  to  thrive  it  must  be  produced  for  some  pure  and 
noble  purpose,  and  the  work  itself  must  disclose  that 
purpose :  it  may  be  to  teach  religious  or  moral  truth,  to 
express  the  passion  of  humanity,  the  dignity  of  life,  or  the 
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beauty  and  pathos  of  nature.  But  whatever  the  purpose  or 
subject  may  be,  there  must  be  the  utmost  integrity  and 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  artist :  no  matter  how  great  his 
attainments  as  an  artist  may  be,  the  subject  can  never 
receive  full  justice  at  his  hands  unless  he  feels  the  value 
and  nobility  of  the  work,  and  its  message  to  his  day  and 
generation. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  new  spirit  crept  into  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  Italian  Benaissance  as  it  attained 
maturity,  which  was  foreign  to  its  earlier  character  and 
simple  integrity :  a  spirit  which  not  only  Paganised  it, 
but  subverted  what  should  have  been  its  intention. 

Michael  Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment "  will  furnish  an 
instance.  It  is  Pagan  in  spirit  and  does  not  breathe  the 
solemn  grandeur  which  we  ought,  and  have  a  right,  to 
expect.  It  is  widely  separated  from  the  works  of  the 
earlier  masters;  on  the  one  hand  by  its  vastly  greater 
artistic  skill,  knowledge  of  the  human  form,  and 
magnitude  of  its  conception — and  on  the  other  by  its  want 
of  religious  feeling  and  true  sympathy  of  expression. 

We  are  told  that  Biagio  da  Cesena,  the  Pope's  master 
of  ceremonies,  had  complained  of  the  lack  of  religious 
feeling  in  the  work  and  the  nudity  of  the  figures.  Angelo 
in  retaliation  placed  him  in  hell  with  horns  on  his  head 
and  a  serpent  round  his  waist.  When  Biagio  saw  himself 
there  he  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  asked  that  he  should 
be  removed.  The  Pope  evidently  enjoyed  the  joke,  for  he 
replied  :  "  Had  the  painter  sent  you  to  Purgatory,  I  would 
have  used  my  best  efforts  to  get  you  released :  but  I 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  hell." 

We  do  not  complain  that  this  work  is  Pagan,  that 
Charon  and  Minos  are  introduced  or  that  Biagio  is  shown 
in  hell,  for  Angelo  had  an  excellent  example  to  follow  in 
Dante :  but  we  do  say  that  there  is  no  true  conception 
therein  of  either  saint  or  sinner,  there  is  none  of  that 
expression  which  a  grasp  of  the  real  subject  in  its 
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Christian  aspect  and  integrity  of  purpose  would  have 
disclosed,  especially  at  the  hands  of  such  a  stupendous 
genius  as  Michael  Angelo. 

VIII. 

Of  our  own  day  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak :  those  who 
come  after  us  will  be  far  better  able  to  gauge  its  "  form 
and  pressure  "  than  we  can  possibly  do. 

But  still  there  are  certain  features  and  points  of  contrast 
which  we  may  do  well  to  note.  In  the  first  place,  life  is 
more  complex,  fuller,  more  compressed,  and  at  greater 
pressure,  than  it  ever  was  with  the  Greeks  or  Italians. 
Our  Fine  Arts  certainly  reflect  this  in  their  wider  field 
of  view,  and  vastly  greater  variety  of  subject-matter. 
Artists  now  select  as  subjects  what  would  have  been 
impossible  to  the  Greek,  and  almost  so  to  the  Italian. 
Look  at  our  poems  and  pictures  of  humble  and  everyday 
life — where  can  we  find  that  Greeks  or  Italians  took  a  like 
interest  in  such  themes.  Italian  artists  certainly  painted 
the  people  and  costumes  of  their  day,  but  even  so,  they 
were  painted  generally  with  a  religious  background,  as 
events  in  illustration  of  sacred  history. 

The  Festival  and  Mystery  Play  had  far  more  influence 
in  moulding  the  arts  of  Italy  than  we  commonly  remember. 

Can  we  imagine  the  great  Italian  painters,  much  less  the 
Greek,  producing  such  a  work  as  Millet's  "  Angelus,"  or 
Thomas  Faed's  pictures  of  Highland  cottage  life,  or  Luke 
Fildes'  u  The  Doctor."  We  cannot,  because  their  mental 
attitude  and  atmosphere  were  so  different. 

Then  again,  children  have  come  into  art  in  modern 
times,  such  as  never  before.  But  not  as  child  saints,  with 
old  faces,  or  as  winged  cherubs ;  but  as  children, — artless, 
pure  and  free. 

And  of  landscape,  we  all  know  what  a  part  it  plays  in 
modern  art,  and  what  an  interesting  history  it  has  had 
in  England.  The  widening  and  humanising  influence  of 
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all  these — of  this  vastly-enlarged  field  of  material  brought 
within  the  magic  circle  of  art,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

But  other  changes  have  taken  place.  Works  of  art  are 
much  more  a  private  possession,  a  luxury  of  the  rich,  than 
they  were  in  the  great  periods  of  the  past.  In  proof  of 
this  we  need  only  recall  the  Acropolis,  the  centre  of 
Athenian  glory;  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  and  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi  of  Florence.  What  is  chiefly  being 
done  at  present  is  to  bring  art  before  the  public  in 
galleries  and  museums. 

Again,  consider  the  vast  increase  of  wealth,  the  huge 
fortunes  that  have  been  and  are  being  made  :  surely,  in  so 
far  as  wealth  is  a  help  in  the  cause  of  art,  it  ought  to 
flourish. 

IX. 

Now,  notwithstanding  all  these  new  and  many  favourable 
conditions,  we  cannot  say  that  we  English  care  very  much 
about  art.  We  have  just  been  told  that : 

Art,  in  fact,  is  a  thing  for  which  people  will  not  and  do 
not  pay,  and  the  English,  as  a  business  nation,  are  quite 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  that  arrangement.  They  support 
the  opera  because  it  is  a  social  function  where  they  can 
display  their  diamonds  and  rub  shoulders  with  duchesses. 
The  rich  man  will  not  pay  even  a  shilling  to  see  a  picture 
exhibition.  Rich  men  don't  expect  restaurants  to  provide 
them  with  dinners  for  nothing.  But  art  is  in  a  different 
category.  They  will  not  pay  to  see  a  good  play.  If  it  is  a 
musical  comedy  the  case  is  different,  A  musical  comedy, 
after  all,  is  merely  another  name  for  a  display  of  pretty 
young  ladies  in  a  decent  minimum  of  pretty  clothing.  And 
even  rich  men  will  pay  to  see  that. 

Complaints  are  many,  and  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent 
they  are  justified.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  much 
attention  given  by  novelists  and  dramatists  to  morbid  sex 
problems?  No  healthy  mind  will  ever  grow  weary  of 
beautiful  love  stories,  at  least  we  hope  not.  But  this 
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dangling  before  us  of  men  and  women  with  a  vicious  past 
is  becoming  loathsome.  Far  less  harmful  would  be  the 
representation  of  a  straightforward  falling  under  tempta- 
tion, than  these  sippets  of  hothouse-bred  morality,  and 
suggestions  of  immorality. 

Then  look  at  our  great  manufacturing  cities,  dirty  and 
dull :  with  streets  upon  streets  of  houses  exactly  alike,  a 
door  and  a  window,  a  window  and  a  door,  with  nothing  but 
a  number  to  mark  one  from  another.  We  fear  the 
industrial  system  of  to-day  is  bound  to  sap  the  energies  of 
the  masses,  and  in  so  doing  to  destroy  not  only  health  and 
pleasure,  but  the  power  to  enjoy  the  beautiful. 

If  as  citizens  we  really  cared  for  art  and  beauty,  we 
should  soon  effect  a  change.  We  have  a  power  in  our 
hands  such  as  was  not  even  dreamed  of  two  centuries  ago. 
We  mean  our  vast  wealth  and  our  scientific  knowledge, 
and  all  the  many  uses  to  which  they  have  been  and  may 
be  applied. 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  speak  of  "  Science  and 
Art "  together  as  in  some  way  connected  or  mutually 
dependent.  Our  useful  Arts,  through  the  help  of  Science, 
are  vastly  greater  than  they  were. 

May  we  not  in  like  manner  justly  so  speak  of  Science 
and  the  Fine  Arts?  The  one  being  the  source  of 
knowledge,  and  the  manifold  duties  and  obligations  that 
knowledge  imposes,  both  individually  and  collectively  : 
the  other  the  source  of  beauty  and  the  pleasures  that  flow 
therefrom — the  power  that  awakes  those  deeper  emotions 
which  make  life  rich  and  full — which  refines  material 
facts  and  gives  a  new  setting  to  the  common  events  and 
aspects  of  life. 

Art,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  a  necessity  in  life. 
Without  it  the  higher  faculties  are  starved  and  atrophied. 
That  this  is  so  the  great  majority  (especially  of  the  poor) 
seldom  learn  to  feel  for  themselves,  and  have  few 
opportunities  of  being  taught. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  this  is  so  when  the  odds  are  so 
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heavily  against  them — when  the  balance  between  the 
efforts  necessary  to  support  life,  and  the  opportunities  for 
enjoying  life,  is  so  disproportionate. 

Science  may  compel  us  to  moral  rectitude,  to  the 
ultimate  just  distribution  of  wealth :  although  Art  may 
fail  to  do  so. 

The  wicket  through  which  Art  may  be  diffused  among 
the  masses  may  be  found ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  there 
must  also  exist  some  path  beyond  wherein  both  health  and 
leisure  are  found,  before  the  pleasures  of  Art  can  be 
enjoyed  and  their  ennobling  influences  be  felt.  Otherwise 
the  very  things  which  the  rich  and  the  exclusive  value, 
may  seem  only  a  mockery  and  add  another  pang  to  hearts 
already  overburdened  by  despair. 

If  the  time  is  to  come,  when  all  men  shall  reap  the  joy 
which  man  in  the  far  shadowy  past  discovered,  we  shall 
then  see  art  and  knowledge  the  companions  of  the  true 
and  the  good. 
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HUMOUR  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  DRAWING. 
By  GEORGE  F.  GADD. 

A  T  what  period  of  his  chequered  history  Man  first 
^v*  essayed  to  express  the  lighter  side  of  his  nature 
through  the  medium  of  pictorial  art,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  determine.  The  evolution  of  his  power  to 
represent  visible  objects  in  outline,  quite  apart  from  any 
distinguishing  quality,  would  necessarily  be  very  gradual, 
and,  in  its  early  stages,  of  so  exceedingly  imperfect  a 
character  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  save,  perhaps,  by 
the  perpetrator  himself. 

Such  relics  of  attempts  to  imitate  nature  as  are  pre- 
served to  us  from  prehistoric  times  show  clearly  that  the 
humour  of  our  remote  ancestors  must  have  been,  chiefly, 
of  an  involuntary  nature,  and  this  is  not  greatly  surpris- 
ing, when  we  recollect  that  an  incompetent  workman 
cannot  afford  to  dally  with  the  muses;  indeed,  the  idea 
of  turning  into  a  designedly  humorous  mould  that  which 
in  its  most  serious  aspect  is  already  a  gross  caricature, 

s  unthinkable.  Thus  we  find  that  the  sculpture  of  savages, 
like  that  presented  by  many  antique  relics,  is  grotesque, 
and  indubitably  comical,  the  more  so  when  the  effort  of 
the  artist  to  be  rigidly  austere  is  plainly  apparent. 

This  austerity  of  purpose,  which  we  owe  to  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  religious  thought  in  all  ages,  has  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  humorous  art  of  the  present 
day.  The  mind  naturally  shrinks  from  the  contemplation 
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of  what  might  have  resulted,  in  this  branch  of  labour, 
from  an  unchecked  development  of  wit  through  some 
thousands  of  years.  The  untutored  and  unguided  con- 
ception of  things  is  essentially  on  the  physical  plane,  and 
in  nothing  is  this  more  vividly  exemplified  than  in  the 
expression  of  what  we  call  fun.  Even  to-day,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  civilisation  existent,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  of  human 
beings  take  their  amusement,  not  merely  as  a  relaxation 
of  their  mental  energies;  a  welcome  slackening  of  the 
cords  which  are  normally  so  taut;  but  as  an  almost  total 
separation  of  their  conscious  entity  from  any  intellectual 
attributes  whatever. 

For  example,  there  is,  in  most  of  our  music  halls,  a 
disposition  to  rapturous  delight  when  a  cudgel  is  smartly 
applied  to  the  head — or,  better  still,  the  paunch — of  an 
unsuspecting  fellow-creature.  The  representation  of 
undue  nasal  inflammation  suggesting  the  free  use  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  is  a  never-failing  source  of  mirth. 
Falstaffian  proportions,  and  other  abnormal  bodily  devel- 
opments— the  more  outrageous  the  better — lack  not  their 
meed  of  applause,  quite  independently  of  any  ability 
displayed  in  the  performance ;  and  the  old  story  of  a  second 
terrestrial  satellite,  after  an  evening  of  free  libation  (this 
must  not  be  confused  with  libration,  by  the  way)  is 
invariably  greeted  with  shrieks  of  delight. 

To  go  further,  do  not  many  of  us  frequently — well, 
sometimes — tolerate  the  narration  of  a  story  whose 
humorous  qualifications  depend  upon  circumstances  not 
necessarily  intended  for  publication,  nor  even  offering  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith?  How  then  may  we  properly 
take  upon  ourselves  to  reproach  the  humble  artist  of 
prehistoric  times,  in  that  his  primitive  antics,  or  his  rude 
scratchings  upon  the  equally  rude  supports  of  his  pre- 
glacial  dwelling,  may  have  been  somewhat  questionable  in 
their  ethics?  Judging  by  this  apparent  lack  of  develop- 
ment in  mankind's  sense  of  humour,  after  so  great  a 
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lapse  of  time,  the  pessimist  may  perhaps  regard  that 
attribute  as  a  hopeless  dissociation  from  the  other  and  more 
progressive  of  human  qualities,  and,  like  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
House  of  Lords,  as  not  susceptible  of  any  improvement. 

But  careful  consideration  enables  us  to  form  a  happier 
opinion  than  this,  which  is  fortunate,  for  pessimism  seems 
incongruous  where  humour  is  concerned.  A  glance  into 
comparatively  recent  history  shows,  in  fact,  that,  in  nearly 
all  respects,  the  expression  of  wit  has  improved  enor- 
mously. That  it  does  not  yet  appeal  to  more  than  a 
small  section  of  humanity  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  better  class  of  humorous  art  is  to-day 
at  a  very  high  level  of  excellence,  and  far  transcends  the 
best  recorded  work  of  other  times. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  power  of 
caricature — which  has  ever  been  the  principal  vehicle* of 
wit — has,  throughout  history,  flowed  and  ebbed  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  mental  freedom.  Civil  and  religious 
restraint  would  necessarily  check  the  development  of 
this  form  of  art,  but  while  hampering  the  satirist,  it  would 
also  tend  to  divert  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  into 
cleaner  channels.  The  sudden  removal  of  this  restraining 
influence  would  produce  a  result  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  governing  natural  forces,  and  for  a  time  decadence 
would  set  in. 

This  view  is  fully  supported  by  facts  of  not  very  distant 
date.  The  opening  of  the  sluice-gates  at  the  Reformation 
transformed  pent-up  and  quiet  waters  into  an  ungovern- 
able torrent,  whose  force  was  felt  throughout  a  period  not 
terminated  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  for  though  most  of  the  spreading  wastes  soon 
dried  up  for  lack  of  depth,  certain  small  channels  pursued 
a  more  enduring  course. 

Anything  more  disgusting  than  the  unbridled  pictorial 
satire  of  these  "  reformed  "  times,  it  would,  if  we  may 
credit  historians,  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Naturally  the 
Pope  and  his  followers  were  the  chief  objects  of  the 
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licentious  attacks,  which  were  characterised  by  a  total 
absence  of  toleration,  common  sense,  and  decency.  Covert 
suggestion  had  now  become  open  insult ;  coarse  jests  filled 
the  place  of  wit,  and  all  pretence  of  art  was  abandoned 
for  loathsome  distortion  of  outline. 

Slowly  indeed  did  English  humour  emerge  from  this 
slough.  Hogarth,  whose  fame  as  painter,  engraver  and 
caricaturist  overshadows  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries, 
exhibited,  even  from  his  'prentice  days,  an  exquisite  power 
in  the  delineation  of  serious  subjects.  His  outlines  were 
flowing  and  firm,  his  detail  effective  and  yet  sparing,  his 
design  compact  and  beautiful.  But  it  would  seem  that 
he  regarded  satire  and  ridicule  as  too  ugly  and  repellent 
in  their  nature  to  be  appropriately  supported  by  pure 
art.  Certain  it  is  that  his  caricatures  are  comparatively 
deficient  in  artistic  merit.  His  would-be  comical  figures 
and  faces  are  often  gross  distortions,  and  the  poses  are 
unnaturally  stiff,  while  the  object  of  the  sketch  is  attained, 
in  some  cases,  by  means  which  are  quite  unworthy  of  his 
genius.  One  or  two  are  openly  indecent,  and  this  without  a 
suspicion  of  the  ingenuity  and  wit  which  alone  might  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  their  vulgarity.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  how,  even  in  the  coarse  days  of  their  pub- 
lication, these  prints  could  have  been  tolerated. 

The  style  of  caricature  in  Hogarth's  day  displays  little 
or  no  regard  for  the  technique  of  the  art  supposed  to  be 
employed.  The  prominent  figures  are  probably  distorted 
of  set  purpose,  but  a  similar  explanation  can  scarcely  be 
urged  in  the  case  of  back-grounds,  and  other  details, 
which  are  generally  careless  in  the  extreme,  and,  so  far 
from  suggesting  the  trained  draughtsman,  give  one  the 
impression  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  tyro.  Not  infre- 
quently, the  artist  so  lavishly  uses  his  pen  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  discern  the  outlines  of  objects  not  in  the 
immediate  fore-front,  so  confused  are  they  with  adjacent 
cross-hatching,  and  meaningless  scribble.  To  complete 
the  disaster,  it  is  usual  to  find  such  portions  of  the  picture 
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as  might  otherwise  afford  the  welcome  relief  of  space, 
occupied  by  written  sentiments  supposed  to  be  issuing 
from  the  mouths  of  the  crowded  figures  animating  the 
scene.  These  sentiments,  which  are  confined  by  balloon- 
like  outlines,  are  perhaps  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  joke,  since  the  drawing  itself  appears  to  have  little 
part  in  that  function,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that 
they  generally  form  either  pointless  comment,  or  coarse 
ribaldry. 

A  curious  recrudescence  of  this  type  of  sketch  has  been 
noticeable  in  our  own  times  on  numerous  occasions  when 
certain  estimable  gentlemen,  normally  indifferent  to  us 
and  our  local  concerns,  have  been  suddenly  seized  with 
an  overpowering  desire  to  labour  for  our  cause  in  Parlia- 
ment. Whether  funds  set  apart  for  pictorial  compliments 
in  an  electoral  campaign  are  usually  dispensed  on  a 
niggardly  scale,  or  whether  politics  are  understood  to 
warrant  a  particularly  low  quality  of  artistic  production, 
we  need  not  enquire.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  cartoons  brought 
forward  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  by  party  enthusiasts 
were,  almost  without  exception,  of  a  vulgar,  stupid,  and 
incapable  character. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  comic  artists  of  his  day  was 
George  Cruikshank,  who,  in  some  respects,  exhibited  a 
development  of  the  eighteenth  century  methods,  though 
to  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  much  to  lift  his 
art  out  of  the  mire  in  which  it  had  wallowed. 

Cruikshank's  magic  needle,  as  it  was  called,  has  fre- 
quently been  employed  in  a  good  cause,  and  especially 
noteworthy  was  his  crusade  against  intemperance,  which 
was  as  sincere  and  untiring  as  it  was  artistically  praise- 
worthy. One  needs  no  better  proof  of  his  enormous 
energy  than  is  presented  by  that  extraordinary  picture 
"  The  Worship  of  Bacchus,"  which  he  painted,  and  after- 
wards engraved.  Here  the  worker  has  subordinated  almost 
every  quality  to  his  denunciatory  passion.  One  might 
almost  call  the  painting  a  mosaic  on  canvas,  so  multi- 
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far  ions  is  the  detail  of  its  allegorical  design.  The  central 
figure  of  Bacchus  is  surrounded  by  an  astonishing  host 
of  the  merry  god's  victims  exhibiting  every  degree  of 
debauchery  and  wretchedness.  Cruikshank's  series  of 
etchings  called  "  The  Bottle "  is  scarcely  less  in  the 
public  mind,  and  a  further  echo  of  this  campaign  against 
the  vice  of  drunkenness  is  to  be  found  in  his  sketch 
book,  and  other  light  works,  which  bring  us  nearer  to  our 
subject,  though  the  sad  scenes  referred  to  are  in  parts  not 
altogether  devoid  of  a  grim  kind  of  humour. 

In  common  with  his  contemporaries,  Cruikshank  rarely 
allowed  himself  the  lines  of  beauty  in  his  comic  figure 
drawing.  His  females,  no  less  than  his  males,  are  gener- 
ally portrayed  with  repellent  ugliness,  but  here  and  there 
we  have  evidence  that  the  circumstance  is  rather  due  to 
design  than  to  want  of  ability.  Happily,  he  is  never 
indecent,  and  rarely  even  indelicate,  which  is  certainly 
more  than  can  be  said  for  some  present  day  draughtsmen. 
In  Cruikshank,  too,  we  have  glimpses  of  that  inherent 
humour  which  is  slowly  but  surely  asserting  itself  as  an 
essential  feature — indeed,  apart  from  ethics,  the  chief 
feature — of  caricature. 

For  the  rest,  his  lines  are  beautifully  fine  and  his  detail 
is  careful  and  correct,  containing  little  work  which  is 
superfluous  in  the  obvious  sense,  and  now  and  then  dis- 
playing that  delightful  abstinence,  difficult  to  acquire, 
which  is  so  potently  suggestive. 

A  glance  through  Cruikshank's  works  will  show 
that  his  figures  are  naturally  posed,  and  convey  the 
required  sense  of  movement  admirably.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  seen  that  his  landscape  drawings  possess  a  decided 
atmosphere — another  important  step  in  the  right  direction. 
His  satire  is  pungent  enough,  but  it  is  entirely  free  from 
malice  or  personal  offence  of  any  kind.  He  is  abun- 
dantly prolific  in  biting  comment  upon  the  social  follies 
of  his  day.  How  capitally  he  ridicules  the  absurdities 
of  fashion!  To  some,  to-day,  his  promenading  figures 
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may  appear  excessively  grotesque,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  lie  worked  at  a  time  when  the  costume  of  both 
sexes  had  reached  a  height  of  absurdity  not  equalled 
before  or  since.  Truly  his  needle  pricked  like  a  lancet, 
but  it  let  bad  blood,  and  was  the  instrument  of  a  perfectly 
legitimate  operation. 

One  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  saying  that  the 
palmy  days  of  our  much  esteemed,  if  not  invariably 
happy  national  possession  Punch,  were  those  in  which 
John  Leech,  Charles  Keene,  and  John  Tenniel  held 
sway.  Each  of  these  three  was  an  artist  and  a  humorist 
of  the  first  rank.  "We  need  not  be  concerned,  now,  with  the 
question  whether  their  jokes  were  the  result  of  individual 
conception,  outside  suggestion,  or  round-table  conference. 
It  matters  not  which.  The  jest  might  be  comparatively 
poor — sometimes  it  was — but  the  method  of  treatment  was 
nearly  always  delightfully  rich.  If  one  caught  sight, 
on  a  Wednesday  morning,  in  those  days,  of  a  tiny  sign 
manual,  in  a  corner  of  the  page,  presenting  a  wriggly 
looking  black  stroke  in  a  diminutive  water  bottle,  one  not 
merely  recognised  that  the  adjacent  drawing  was  by  Leech, 
but  felt  that  the  quaint  little  figure  was  a  hall-mark  of 
general  excellence  therein.  Who  can  forget  the  one-time 
celebrated  Mr.  Briggs,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  delights  of  fishing,  or  the 
endurance  of  spring  cleaning?  Who  has  not  laughed  at 
the  precocious  boy,  barely  out  of  school,  seeking  to  emulate 
the  manners  of  his  elders,  or  at  the  tiny  specimen  of 
be-frocked  man-hood  pompously  requesting  an  equally 
juvenile  lady  to  join  him  in  the  mazy  dance? 

Leech's  drawing  is  what  it  should  be.  It  is  completely 
funny  in  itself.  If,  at  first  glance,  we  cannot  precisely 
guess  what  the  letterpress  beneath  tells  us,  we  have  a 
tolerably  good  indication  of  it,  and  quite  enough  to  make 
us  laugh  quietly,  if  not  uproariously.  There  is,  in  short, 
a  refreshing  purity  about  Leech's  work  which  sets  it  upon 
an  eminence  of  its  own. 
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Drawing  of  a  very  different  style,  but  scarcely  less 
excellent  in  all  respects,  was  that  of  Charles  Keene,  whose 
mantle  has,  in  these  later  times,  fallen  to  some  extent 
upon  Mr.  Eaven  Hill.  Keene's  moorland  scenes,  and 
quaint  Scottish  characters  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  older  Punch  readers. 

Tenniel  will,  of  course,  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
greatest  cartoonist  of  his  day :  perhaps  of  any  day.  His 
greatest  triumphs  in  this  direction  are,  of  necessity,  rather 
dignified  than  humorous :  their  dignity  in  fact,  frequently 
reaches  the  level  of  sublimity,  and  the  element  of  fun 
consequently  ceases  to  be  appropriate.  But  no  artist  was 
better  able,  when  occasion  required,  to  present  a  drawing 
replete  with  both  wit  and  humour.  One  may  venture  to 
assert  that  the  most  charming  feature  of  Tenniel's  versatile 
powers  is  to  be  sought  for  in  his  least  dignified  efforts, 
for  nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of  humorous  art  has  been 
better  done  than  his  irresponsible  drawings  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  children.  Indeed,  we  might  not  have  known 
this  artist  in  his  most  lovable  aspect  but  for  the  lucky 
circumstance  of  his  co-operation  with  "  Lewis  Carroll  " 
in  the  production  of  that  wonderful  baby-classic  "  Alice." 

Let  us  freely  concede  that  in  this  most  delightful  col- 
laboration the  chief  honours  fall  to  the  gifted  author.  He 
is  no  mean  observer  who  can,  with  any  notable  success, 
search  the  deeps  of  a  child's  mind,  but  he  is  great  indeed 
who  plumbs  those  depths  so  surely  and  profoundly  as  did 
'  Lewis  Carroll.'  No  words  of  praise  can  do  more  than 
justice  to  the  genius  which  conceived  those  baby  stories 
of  adventure  down  a  rabbit  hole  and  through  a  looking- 
glass.  Nevertheless,  can  we  truly  say  that  those  stories  are 
full  and  complete  without  the  genuinely  sympathetic  draw- 
ings of  the  original  illustrator?  Can  we  dissociate 
the  clever  but  eccentric  Don  from  the  draughtsman 
whose  work  we  are  told  he  estimated  so  meanly? 
Should  we  have  taken  quite  as  much  pleasure  in  this 
exquisite  narration  had  it  been  presented  with  inferior 
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illustrations,  or  with  no  illustrations  at  all?  Just  now 
we  have  ample  opportunity  of  judging  between  Tenniel 
and  other  artists  in  this  regard,  for  Alice  and  her  host  are 
appearing  in  new  guises.  All  kinds  of  white  rabbits, 
March  hares,  mad  hatters,  and  Cheshire  cats  are  bidding 
for  our  favour  to-day,  but  we  need  have  as  little  fear  of 
their  displacing  Tenniel  as  that  the  numerous  imitations 
of  the  story  itself  will  cause  Alice  to  be  forgotten.  The 
artist  seems,  as  by  a  miracle,  to  have  caught  the  author's 
spirit  in  perfection.  The  pictures  are  comically  serious. 
Alice,  we  must  not  forget,  really  believed  in  all  the  objects 
she  saw,  and  the  reader  must  be  supposed  to  be  equally 
credulous. 

Hence,  the  mad  hatter,  though  indubitably  mad,  and 
inexpressibly  ludicrous,  is  absolutely  solemn  in  his  reality. 
So  we  may  say,  with  variations,  of  all  the  other  absurd 
creatures,  and  so  we  may,  without  great  mental  disturb- 
ance, fuse  the  two  personalities  of  author  and  artist  into 
one  wonderful  magician,  whose  power  even  that  of  the 
greatest  wizards  of  fairy,  lore  cannot  excel. 

It  is  a  natural  transition  from  Tenniel  to  Francis 
Carruthers  Gould,  for  a  reason  which  everyone  will 
instantly  appreciate.  "F.C.G."  has  identified  himself  so 
completely,  with  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  through  his 
admirable  adaptations  of  the  drawings,  that  one  almost 
considers  him  as  having  a  proprietary  right  in  that  work. 

A  little  book  called  "  The  Westminster  Alice,"  issued 
a  few  years  ago  with  'Apologies  to  Sir  John  Tenniel, 
and  everybody  concerned,'  contains  a  large  number 
of  the  clever  political  satires  originally  published  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  together  with  Gould's  sketches, 
from  which  they  are,  of  course,  inseparable.  The 
whole  forms  an  elaborate  joke  quite  worthy  of  its 
position  as  a  pendant  to  'Alice,'  for  its  humour  is  so  in- 
nocent that  it  may  be  enjoyed  without  the  slightest  party 
feeling,  though  this  is  far  from  saying  that  in  its  political 
aspect  it  is  devoid  of  effect,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
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may  seem.  If  we  examine  the  pictorial  contributions  to 
these  pages,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  their  remark- 
able faithfulness  to  the  originals,  which  is  attained  with- 
out in  the  least  interfering  with  the  necessary  transforma- 
tion in  the  countenances  of  the  characters.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  find  two  artists  whose  styles  differ 
more  completely  from  each  other  than  do  those  of  Tenniel 
and  Gould ;  yet,  so  ably  is  the  adaptation  executed  by  the 
latter  draughtsman,  that  we  see  a  strong  suggestion  of  the 
former  in  almost  every  line,  and  the  complete  effect  is 
astonishing. 

In  the  Froissart  Chronicles,  Gould  is  seen  to  no 
less  advantage,  and  further  exhibits  his  peculiar  powers 
of  observation  and  style  imitation.  Perhaps  this  type 
of  work  may  be  said  to  be  even  more  admirable 
and  generally  successful  than  the  'Alice '  paraphrases, 
and,  if  so,  the  reason  may  be  that  the  old-time  drawing 
is  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  artist's  own  style. 
Gould,  though  a  caricaturist  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
unique  position,  is  perhaps  not  an  ideal  draughtsman 
from  the  technical  point  of  view.  Some  may  consider  that 
his  lines  have  not  the  entirely  satisfying  roundness  of 
many  artists  who  are  far  below  him  in  regard  to  other 
qualities;  that  there  is  a  stiffness  about  some  of  his  work 
which  might  prove  fatal  to  a  less  gifted  satirist.  But  how 
triumphantly  the  genius  of  the  man  rides  over  the  obstacle  ! 
Nobody  cares  to  notice  the  defect.  His  personages  are  so 
instantly  recognisable,  his  wit  is  so  incisive,  and  yet  so 
clean  and  good-humoured,  his  methods  are  so  free  from 
personal  invective,  and  his  subjects  are  always  so  apposite, 
that  we  could  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  any  alteration 
whatsoever.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  F.C.G.  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  humorists  who  has  handled  the  pencil,  and 
this  fact  is  not  more  freely  admitted  by  those  who  endorse 
his  political  conclusions  than  by  those  who  do  not. 

To  return  to  Punch,  for  a  few  moments — by  the  way,  it 
is  strange  that  our  enterprising  friend  has  not  secured  the 
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services  of  Gould  long  ago — one  feels  impelled  to  mention 
the  name  of  Dn  Maurier,  a  famous  artist  who  worked  for 
that  periodical  during  a  great  many  years.  In  one  sense 
the  clever  society  delineator  fails  to  illustrate  our  subject, 
for  the  bulk  of  his  drawings  are  not  humorous  like  those  of 
Leech.  They  are  finished,  elegant,  observant,  but  they 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  create  a  smile.  But  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  clever  workers,  we  have  to  admit  that  the 
cause  lies  in  the  artist's  own  choice.  Du  Maurier  could  be 
funny  when  he  chose.  Some  of  us  may  remember  cer- 
tain grotesque  sketches  of  his  in  a  Christmas  number, 
setting  forth  a  series  of  dream  adventures  in  a  manner 
which  displayed  an  astonishing  imagination  as  well  as  a 
remarkable  power  of  humour. 

Memory  also  serves  to  bring  forward  some  delightful 
little  miniature  sketches  which  at  one  time  came  up  week 
after  week  under  the  name  of  Dumb  Crambo,  Junior. 
These  thumb-nail  drawings  were  always  very  humorously 
done,  and  a  few  of  the  same  to-day  would  enliven 
Punch's  dull  moments  enormously.  Then  one  must  not 
forget  Phil  May,  the  clever  self-taught  artist  whose  dash- 
ing style  always  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  five-minutes 
sketch,  though  probably  no  workman  was  ever  more  pains- 
taking. Perhaps  May's  happiest  effort  was  the  sketch  of 
a  lunatic  peeping  over  an  asylum  wall  and  inviting  a 
patient  but  luckless  fisherman  to  "  come  inside." 

( )ther  Punch  names  will  readily  occur  to  the  mind,  but 
space  forbids  one  to  dwell  upon  the  theme  further.  It  is 
but  just  to  our  premier  comic  journal,  however,  to  offer  the 
opinion  that  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  the  general 
standard  of  its  art  stood  so  high  as  it  does  at  the  present 
time.  No  doubt  the  enormous  development  in  line  repro- 
duction has  given  to  modern  black-and-white  draughtsmen 
an  incalculable  advantage  over  their  predecessors — and  the 
absence  of  intervention  between  artist  and  public  in  the 
shape  of  the  graving  tool  is  an  advance  of  the  highest  im- 
portance,—  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that, 
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apart  from  such  scientific  aids,  humorous  drawing  has 
moved  forward  considerably .- 

One  finds  indications  of  a  closer  study  of  human  nature 
in  its  multifarious  moods ;  of  a  greater  attention  to  exact- 
ness in  detail;  of  a  better  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
suggestion;  in  a  word,  of  a  complete  elevation  of  tone  in 
this  class  of  work.  Nor  must  one  be  understood  to  suppose 
that  this  improvement  is  attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
special  quality  of  intrinsic  humour.  Though  much  of  their 
drawing  is  of  the  elegant  kind,  we  have  no  lack  of  the  comic 
element  in  Punch's  workmen  to-day.  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  strength  of  the  staff  in  this 
direction;  and  what  should  we  think  of  an  issue  of  the 
paper  without  a  contribution  from  E.  T.  Reed,  albeit  he 
does  lean  to  the  grotesque  a  little?  Reed's  clever  and 
entertaining  "  Prehistoric  Peeps  "  have  perhaps  been  more 
persistently  imitated  than  any  joke  in  "Joe  Miller,"  but 
that  is  the  best  tribute  one  could  have  to  the  excellence 
of  the  idea,  for  a  fellow-craftsman  may  be  supposed  to 
know  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

To  go  further  afield,  we  find  so  many  artists  of  to-day 
and  yesterday,  who  might  be  employed  to  illustrate  our 
text,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
to  pass  the  work  of  all  in  review.  One  must  therefore  be 
content  with  a  brief  reference  to  one  or  two.  There  was 
Randolph  Caldecott,  at  one  time  an  indispensable  caterer 
for  Graphic  numbers,  especially  at  Christmas  :  a  delightful 
artist;  there  is  Hugh  Thomson,  a  genuine  humorist,  and 
a  charming  delineator  of  life  in  the  coaching  days:  there 
is  Will  Owen,  whose  partnership  with  "W.  Jacobs  is  as 
felicitous  as  any  which  will  occur  to  the  recollection: 
there  is  Cecil  Aldin,  who  recalls  Caldecott :  there  is  Harry 
Furniss,  whose  drawing  of  a  loafer  penning  an  unsolicited 
testimonial  to  somebody's  soap  has  become  a  classic :  there 
is,  in  a  minor  degree,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  whose  "Bab"  sketches 
fit  the  Ballads  like  a  glove  on  the  hand.  In  fact,  there  has 
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tor  some  time  existed  abundance  of  talent  to  supply  the 
most  exacting  public  demand. 

In  fortunately,  the  character  of  this  public  demand 
governs,  in  a  large  measure,  the  nature  of  the  output,  and 
it  is  the  lack  of  cultivation  of  a  proper  sense  of  humour 
which  encourages  the  pessimistic  view  of  modern  fun. 

One  has  no  quarrel  with  the  artist  who,  while  lavishing 
upon  his  drawing  all  the  powers  of  which  he  is  capable, 
leaves  no  impression  of  humour  beyond  what  is  derived 
from  the  printed  legend  subjoining  his  sketch.  His  efforts 
may  be,  to  some  extent,  misplaced,  or,  at  any  rate,  in- 
complete, but  he,  at  least,  pleases  the  eye  with  genuine 
beauty,  and  so  aids  in  the  cultivation  of  interest  in  a 
faultless  technique,  an  admirable  contour,  and  an  exquisite 
artistic  effect.  But  one  does  complain  of  the  frequency 
with  which  we  are  confronted  by  grotesque  exaggerations 
of  form  and  feature,  impossible  extravagance  of  costume 
(chiefly  in  regard  to  boots)  and  absurdity  of  appurtenance 
and  situation,  without  a  spark  of  wit  to  illuminate  the 
picture.  This  form  of  art  is  an  appeal  to  the  most  element- 
ary conceptions  of  humour,  and  is  all  the  more  deplorable 
when  made  by  artists  capable  of  much  better  attempts. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  hypercritical  to  say  much  about  the 
appearance  of  a  not  dissimilar  type  in  our  high-class 
periodicals,  for  here  the  capability  and  restraint  of  the 
workman  go  far  to  save  even  meretricious  devices  from  the 
taint  of  vulgarity;  nevertheless  one  would  prefer  to  see  the 
method  more  sparingly  used,  and  such  point  as  the  joke 
possesses  legitimately  emphasized.  The  grotesque  in  art 
is  truly  a  force,  but  has  its  proper  sphere,  and  should  not 
be  used  as  a  mere  substitute  for  wit. 

Not  so  much  hesitation  to  condemn  need  be  felt  in 
regard  to  the  productions  which  are  sent  broadcast  in  the 
pages  of  periodicals  addressed  to  our  young  people,  and 
which  are  greedily  devoured  in  America  by  children  of  a 
Ifn-yer  growth.  Here  there  is  no  pretence  of  wit.  Perhaps 
wit  is  not  absolutely  essential,  though  children  are 
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mostly  discriminating  and  often  quick  to  see  the 
point  of  a  jest.  But  in  most  cases  the  drawings 
represent  the  impossible  pranks  of  an  individual,  or  set  of 
individuals,  in  circumstances  of  a  by  no  means  healthy 
description,  to  the  accompaniment  of  explanatory  matter 
wherein  the  slang  of  the  gutter  is  freely  interspersed. 
That  this  sort  of  thing  should  largely  supplant  the  simple 
purity  of  old-time  pictures  for  children,  is  a  thought  to 
make  the  judicious  grieve  :  that  it  should  suffice  for  the 
delectation  of  men  of  affairs  in  the  twentieth  century  is  a 
problem  for  earnest  consideration. 

But  not  all  American  wit  is  of  the  order  typified  by  an 
outrageous  tramp  who  carries  on  a  string  waist-belt  an 
empty  tomato  tin.  Some  transatlantic  artists  there  are 
who  combine  exquisite  art  with  a  degree  of  intellectual 
satire  or  mirthful  comment. 

Dana  Gibson,  the  Society  delineator,  at  once  a  finished 
draughtsman  and  a  keen  satirist,  has  done  much  worthy  work. 
No  artist  can  better  depict  human  expressions  in  a  few 
strokes  of  the  pen.  Many  of  his  drawings  have  in  them  more 
of  food  for  reflection  than  for  mirth,  and  indeed  he  does  not 
too  often  avail  himself  of  his  undoubted  power  to  raise  a 
hearty  laugh.  Gibson  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  line  artist  to  reverse  the  conditions  of  caricature  :  he 
depicted  an  ideal  young  lady,  and  a  number  of  misguided 
females  have  attempted  to  embody  the  conception,  with 
indifferent  success.  How  the  originator  of  this  extra- 
ordinary state  of  affairs  regards  his  position — whether  he 
is  complacent  or  a  prey  to  remorse — we  cannot  tell ;  but  one 
may  not  condemn  him,  for  innocent  classical  sculpture  has 
recently  been  the  subject  of  a  similarly  delicate — or  per- 
haps one  should  here  say  indelicate — compliment. 

There  is  an  old  joke  concerning  a  suitor  who,  desiring 
to  make  a  reasonable  bid  for  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his 
lady's  father,  described  himself  as  a  paper  hanger  on  a 
large  scale.  It  transpired  that  he  was  a  bill-sticker.  Art 
humour  on  the  large  scale  is  becoming  more  and  more 
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noticeable  amongst  the  heterogeneous  mural  decorations 
of  our  streets.  It  may  be  said  that  the  grotesque  style  of 
drawing  is  more  legitimate  here  than  elsewhere,  not  merely 
because  of  the  enlistment  of  art  in  the  service  of  commerce 
(a  strange  assortment  truly)  but  also  for  the  reason  that  the 
chief  design  of  the  work  is  to  catch  the  flitting  eye  of  the 
hastening  wayfarer.  Any  relief  from  the  normal  hideous- 
ness  of  our  far  too  numerous  advertisement  hoardings  is 
grateful  to  the  sense  of  vision,  but  where  the  artist  has 
contrived  to  lift  his  subject  from  the  sordid  and  fulsome 
plane  which  business  competition  would  seem  at  first  sight 
to  suggest,  we  should  be  thankful  indeed.  Difficult  as  the 
feat  may  appear,  it  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  a 
limited  number  of  draughtsmen  whose  names  will  readily 
occur  to  most  observant  pedestrians. 

Prominent  amongst  this  gifted  company  is  Mr.  John 
Hassall,  a  young  artist  whose  drawing  is  almost  as  well 
known  to  the  man  in  the  street  (literally  the  man  on  the 
pavement)  as  it  is  to  the  coffee-room  habitue  who  greedily 
examines  the  lighter  class  of  illustrated  weekly. 

One  must  not  dwell  upon  art  in  advertisement :  the 
conjunction  is  not  fascinating,  and  a  word  or  two  must  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  other  than  Anglo-Saxon 
caricature. 

It  will  be  conceded  by  most  that  the  humour  of 
continental  artists  is,  as  a  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  our 
own  country.  This  for  no  very  obvious  reason.  We  are 
accused  of  being  phlegmatic;  of  taking  our  pleasures 
sadly,  to  use  the  hackneyed  phrase;  but  we  can  be  merry 
on  paper  if  not  in  our  lives,  and  our  recorded  laughter 
is  not  only  more  rational,  but  more  hearty  than  any 
which  our  near  neighbours  send  across  for  our  delectation. 
One  certainly  finds  little  worthy  of  praise  in  the  Comic 
Almanacs  and  like  productions  exposed  for  sale  in  certain 
bookshops;  both  in  wit  and  in  art  these  specimens  usually 
present  a  standard  that  need  not  excite  envy  amongst 
British  draughtsmen.  But  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
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assume  that  such  work  is  representative  of  the  best  French 
humour.  On  the  contrary  there  have  been  many  capable 
artists,  largely  devoted  to  the  class  of  work  under  con- 
sideration, who  have  left  worthy  records  of  their  country's 
progress  in  this  direction.  From  Honore  Daumier  of  welU 
nigh  a  century  ago,  to  the  gifted  "  Caran  d'Ache "  of 
to-day,  the  roll  of  names  may  well  be  a  lengthy  one. 

Germany  possesses  several  humorous  periodicals  of 
recognised  ability  and  respectability,  in  addition  to  a 
larger  number  of  less  satisfactory  type.  The  Teutonic 
conception  of  fun  is  very  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  the  German  in  particular  carries  his  point  in  a  manner 
that  is  often  more  incisive  than  genial.  The  power  of  the 
drawing  is,  in  most  cases,  undeniable,  while  now  and  again 
the  dignity  of  the  general  effect  is  astonishing.  But  though 
the  truth  of  the  suggestion  conveyed  in  the  sketch  may  be 
admitted,  the  method  of  the  artist  often  produces  a  feeling 
of  mild  indignation.  The  humorist  makes  his  point  truly, 
yet  one  is  rather  reminded  of  the  rapier's  thrust  than  of 
the  harmless  but  effective  blow  of  the  jester's  bladder. 

The  humorous  art  of  other  European  nations  does  not 
call  for  any  special  comment,  and  is  certainly  less  endowed 
than  our  own  with  that  special  feature  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  so  acceptable.  The  capacity  for  this  particular  ex- 
pression of  humour  cannot  be  conveyed  by  mere  training. 
Study  and  practice  can  do  no  more  than  change  it  from 
the  latent  to  the  forceful  and  apparent  condition  :  tech- 
nique, though  it  glorifies  the  result,  is  a  thing  apart. 

The  quality  is  compounded  of  many  elements :  it  calls 
for  a  rare  power  of  observation;  for  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous;  for  not  a  little  philosophic  thought;  for  the 
ability  to  locate  the  expression  of  human  emotion  in  its 
manifold  forms;  in  short,  it  presents  such  a  combination 
of  desiderata  that  one  wonders  at  Nature's  prolificacy  in 
humorists  of  the  first  rank. 

So  much  then — or  so  little,  and  that  little  so  imperfectly 
presented — for  the  various  styles  and  methods  of  humorous 
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artistry  in  the  present  and  the  immediate  past.  The  sur- 
vey, casual  though  it  may  have  been,  has  perhaps  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  lighter  side  of  pictorial  art  has  not  only 
developed  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  but  has  evolved 
into  an  entirely  new  expression. 

Within  a  century  of  time,  that  which  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed, with  the  ardour  of  vindictive  passion,  for  the  dis- 
comfiture or  ruin  of  an  enemy,  has  become  a  potent  means 
of  creating  or  cementing  friendship.  The  flame  then 
cruelly  directed  so  as  to  scorch  and  destroy,  now  diffuses  a 
"•eiiial  warmth  throughout  its  environment.  Where, 
aforetime,  was  called  forth  a  sneer,  a  snarl,  or  at  best  a 
wicked  leer,  now  comes  a  cheerful  smile  or  a  healthful 
burst  of  honest  laughter.  Surely  this  is  a  happy  refuta- 
tion of  the  pessimists  disparaging  estimate ;  an  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  his  gloomy  prophesy. 

Truly  much  progress  remains  to  be  effected.  So  long 
as  demand  governs  supply,  an  inferior  taste  will 
hamper  the  development  of  man's  highest  powers.  To 
some  extent,  therefore,  the  artist's  responsibility  is 
limited.  The  intellectual  market  being  comparatively 
small,  he  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  catering  for  a  larger 
public,  provided  he  exercises  the  discretion  which  is  ex- 
pected of  all  teachers  of  men.  But  we  have  the  right  to 
look  to  the  capable  practitioner  for  a  diminution  of  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  vapidity  and  ineptitude,  for  such  is  generally 
beneath  the  demands  of  the  most  elementary  humour. 
And  above  all  we  may  confidently  ask  that  purity  and 
good  faith  shall  be  the  watch-words  of  all  black-and-white 
artists,  no  less  than  of  earnest  labourers  in  any  branch  of 
industiy  whatsoever,  for  without  these  monitors  the  work 
of  their  hands  will  be  of  no  avail. 


DRUMMOND    OF    HAWTHORNDEN. 
By  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  C.  HALL. 

Alexis,  when  thou  shalt  hear  wandering  Fame 
Tell  Death  hath  triumphed  o'er  my  mortal  spoils, 
And  that  on  earth  I  am  but  a  sad  name, 
If  thou  e'er  held  me  dear,  by  all  our  love, 
By  all  that  bliss,  those  joys,  Heaven  here  us  gave, 
I  conjure  thee,  and  by  the  Maids  of  Jove, 
Tb  grave  this  short  remembrance  on  my  grave :  — 
"  Here  Damon  lies,  whose  songs  did  sometime  grace 
The  murmuring  Esk :  may  roses  shade  the  place !" 

T  T  is  not  every  man  can  make  for  himself  so  graceful  an 
•*  epitaph,  nor  one  so  truly  sentimental.  But  he  who 
fashioned  it  had  a  peculiar  wit,  an  aptitude  to  enphrase  a 
fancy  so  delicately  that  it  should  be  set  as  a  gem  made 
lustrous  by  the  artifice.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  jewel- 
craft. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden !  Somewhere  one  has  said 
that  other  poets  are  known  simply  by  their  surnames : 
Dryden  is  Dryden,  and  Browning  Browning — and  we  all, 
who  in  moments  of  dubious  impulse  are  urged  toward  some 
knoll  of  Parnassus,  are  known,  even  among  our  friends, 
for  what  we  are  vulgarly — but  Drummond  is  ever 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  The  fact  has  the  geography 
of  sentiment,  the  fixation  of  a  place  made  interesting  for 
an  earthly  association;  but  what  it  has  more  is  the  sense 
of  a  familiarity  that  lingers  about  the  memory  of  a  man 
who,  from  the  fastnesses  of  his  homestead,  looked  wistfully 
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upon  the  world.  This  recluse  of  letters  was  a  child  of 
wonder;  this  worm  amid  books,  the  best  books  of  an  age, 
li;ul  the  sidelong  curious  glance  over  the  ruffling  problems 
of  life.  He  stayed  at  home — his  excursions  were  never 
more  than  the  movements  of  one  tethered  to  his  native 
stock — but  he  found  a  solemn  depth  of  thought  and  a 
rare  height  of  sensitive  being.  An  uncommon  affection 
attaches  to  him,  because  in  his  heart  he  kept  not  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  because  he  gave  his  mind  unconsciously, 
without  the  ostentation  and  obtrusion  of  a  gift,  in  the 
beauty  of  a  cultivated  discernment  and  expression  of 
what  in  literature  is  graceful,  and  in  life  gently  tinged 
with  sadness  and  mystery.  Man  of  letters  par  excellence, 
such  exceptionally,  he  had  yet  that  human  after-glow 
which  comes  from  men  who  have  sympathies  bred  not  of 
the  travail  of  others,  but  of  the  dejections  and  elevations 
of  their  own  hearts.  This  for  our  prelude. 

I  shall  not  attempt  an  elaborate  biography.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  lay  out  Drummond  in  the  red  sepulchre  of  a 
referential  Who's  Who,  but  to  bring  him  before  you  as  the 
poet  he  is,  pointing  to  this  feature  and  that  to  emphasise 
its  excellence,  and  here  and  there  to  correct  an  opinion 
which  even  a  kindly  world  has  falsely  and  wrongly 
established.  The  limits  of  admiration  for  Drummond 
may  be  fairly  closely  determined;  my  object  is  to  set  the 
limits  faithfully,  and  it  will — honestly,  I  believe — extend 
them  a  little  beyond  certain  common  misconceptions  and 
apologetic  ascriptions.  And  that  will  be  my  service,  if  I 
fail  not  in  representing  an  impression  made  upon  me,  not 
by  his  chief  critics,  but  by  the  man  himself  as  he  came  to 
me  under  their  conduct,  but  not  with  the  heralding  of  all 
their  voices. 

William,  eldest  of  the  children — three  sons  and  three 
daughters — of  Sir  John  Drummond  and  Susanna,  nee 
Fowler,  was  born  on  December  13th,  1585,  atHawthornden, 
of  which  his  father  was  the  first  laird.  He  was  educated 
first  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently 
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at  its  recently-founded  University.  There  he  came 
specially  under  the  influence  of  John  Kay,  the  Professor 
of  Humanity,  for  whose  memory  he  wrote  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  sonnets,  enumerating  his  literary  obligations, 
and  affectionately  punning  over  the  name  he  honoured : 

Bright  Ray  of  learning,  which  so  clear  didst  stream, 
Farewell,  soul  which  so  many  souls  did  frame ! 
Many  Olympiads  about  shall  come, 
Ere  earth  like  thee  another  can  entomb. 

He  had  not  finished  his  university  career  before  the 
assumption  by  James  of  the  English  throne,  an  event 
which  led  his  father  to  the  Court  at  London,  and  took 
him  to  our  metropolis,  for  much  sight-seeing,  in  1606. 
He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  on  behalf  of  his 
training  for  which  he  undertook  about  three  years'  travel 
and  residence  in  France,  chiefly  between  Paris  and 
Bourges ;  but  the  death  of  his  father  in  1610  brought  him 
his  patrimony,  and  he  returned  to  Hawthornden,  a  man  of 
liberal  competence,  if  not  of  relative  affluence,  to  take  up 
studies  more,  because  perfectly,  consonant  with  his 
intellectual  tastes. 

The  library  of  his  old  University  was  enriched  in  1627 
by  his  collection  of  some  five  hundred  books  and 
manuscripts,  of  which,  as  it  now  stands,  a  very  interesting 
description  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  under  the 
head  of  "  The  Library  of  an  Old  Scholar  "  in  Blackwood, 
December,  1899.  It  is  a  most  distinct  index  of 
Drummond's  mind.  The  gift  itself  seems  to  have  been 
an  offering  of  no  little  public  ceremony,  which,  if  he  aided 
with  a  somewhat  egotistical  solemnity,  was,  we  must 
remember,  that  others  might  follow  his  example  like  Good 
Samaritans  who  attend  unto  the  needs  of  what  has 
neighboured  them.  I  cannot  refrain  from  copying  some 
of  Drummond's  words  cited  in  this  connection  by  Prof. 
Masson  in  that  elaborate  study  which  is  indispensable  by 
every  serious  reader  of  Drummond.  They  are  spoken  as 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  library.  "  There  are  who,  to 
acquire  some  piece  of  fame,  would  lately  have  adorned 
me  with  portraits,  statues,  medals,  maps,  books  of  all 
sciences,  languages,  characters  (which  they  had  collected 
from  the  liberality  of  others  to  this  use),  but  at  so  high  a 
rate  to  my  founders,  and  with  such  blown  ambition, 
tli at  the  want  of  such  stuff  was  a  great  deal  more  tolerable 
than  the  enjoying  could  either  bring  profit  or  ornament. 
Such  a  bargain  is  even  as  if  some  stationers,  who  had  sold 
dearly  their  books,  should  desire  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
my  benefactors,  having  perpetual  panegyrics,  solemn 
remembrances,  and  anniversaries,  offered  to  their  names 
for  their  great  and  boundless  liberality.  Let  such  men 
go  to  the  Americans,  and  there  barter  their  glasses, 
feathers,  whistles,  and  puppets,  with  gold  and  precious 
stones;  for  I  had  rather  attend  Time  and  Providence  than 
remain  thus  obliged.  In  the  meantime  live,  ye  ever 
generous  spirits  who,  out  of  your  own,  have  been  beneficial 
to  me." 

Note,  in  passing,  the  vigorous,  complete,  and  subtile 
expressiveness  and  the  agreeable  harmony  of  Drummond's 
prose.  It  is  wrought  for  the  most  genial  satire,  sharpened 
for  the  pungent  thrusts  of  his  inerrant  lance,  tempered 
with  mastery. 

The  extensiveness  of  Drummond's  reading,  suggested  by 
the  collection  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  significant  for 
two  circumstances,  its  actual  range  and  its  educative  and 
formative  character.  He  had  in  his  first  year  at 
Hawthornden  267  books  in  Latin,  35  in  Greek,  11  in 
Hebrew,  61  in  Italian,  8  in  Spanish,  120  in  French,  and 
50  in  English.  Considering  their  variety,  their  numbers 
do  not  strike  one  as  disproportionate — the  English  included 
Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen  "  and  some 
minor  poems,  Drayton's  works,  Daniel's,  Fairfax's 
"  Tasso,'"  separate  poems  and  plays  of  Green,  Marlowe, 
Chapman  and  Drayton,  King  James's  "  Basilicon  Doron," 
the  Tragedies  of  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  and 
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Shakespeare's  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  "  Lucrece,"  "  Borneo 
and  Juliet,"  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  His 
assimilation  of  what  he  read — and  what  he  read  he 
reflected  deeply — if  not  patent  to  the  general  reader,  to  the 
reader  who  closely  studies  him  is  obvious.  His  philo- 
sophical reflections,  which  make  up  his  best  prose  and  enter 
largely  into  his  verse,  are  traceable  back  to  his  meditation 
over  classical  authors ;  and  his  poetical  style,  a  wonderful 
artifice, — far  removed  from  what  his  vernacular  could 
have  reared,  or  the  current  fashion  of  Scottish  verse — is,  I 
judge,  a  grand  compound  of  the  great  Elizabethans  in 
their  most  deliberate  structural  moods.  Drummond,  as  a 
stylist,  was  peculiarly  a  poet  of  the  study,  whose  fires  were 
fanned  by  an  admiration  of  elegant  forms  and  by  a  critical 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  choice  words.  The  halting 
quality  which  I  find  in  his  sonnets  is  attributable  to  a 
reflectiveness  over  an  accumulation  of  models  and  a  fine 
measuring  of  orthodox  standards  of  prosodial  expression. 
His  style  is  a  studious  amalgam  of  varying,  but  consistent, 
arts  of  elaboration ;  artificial— I  cannot  escape  the  word — 
but  as  studiously  sincere. 

Drummond's  first  publication  was  "  Tears  on  the  Death 
of  Moeliades,"  occasioned  by  the  death,  on  November  6th, 
1612,  of  Henry,  the  heir-apparent.  Of  the  many  elegies, 
expressive  of  the  public  lament,  written  for  the  memory  of 
this  ill-starred  prince  it  is  perhaps  the  least  suspicious 
of  gratuitous  adulation  and  approaches  nearest  to  a 
dignified  threnody : 

Moeliades,  sweet  courtly  nymphs,  deplore 
From  Thule  to  Hydaspes'  pearly  shore. 

The  resemblance  is  not  close,  but  its  comparison  with 
"  Lycidas  "  certainly  does  suggest  that  Milton  may  have 
known  it  well  and  retained  its  temper.  Masson  discovers 
a  likeness  of  structure  —  although  "Lycidas"  is  less 
regular — and  an  occasional  similarity  of  line  and  phrase. 
These  certainly  exist ;  but  I  question  whether  the  sustained 
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pastoralism  of  the  two  poems  can  be  pressed  to  enlarge  the 
obligation.  This  comparison  and  difference  is  all  in 
favour  of  "  Lycidas."  "  Mosliades  "  has  several  palpable 
imperfections,  of  which  I  cite  a  redundancy  that  strikes 
me  as  perhaps  the  greatest  hitch  in  Drummond's  usually 
steady  and  stately  progress  in  narrative  : 

Tagus  did  court  his  love  with  golden  streams, 
Rhine  with  his  towns,  fair  Seine  with  all  she  claims. 
But  ah  !  poor  lovers,  death  did  them  betray, 
And  not  suspected,  made  their  hopes  his  prey. 
Tagus  bewails  his  loss  with  golden  streams, 
Rhine  with  his  towns,  fair  Seine  with  all  she  claims. 
Mosliades,  sweet  courtly  nymphs,  deplore, 
From  Thule  to  Hydaspes'  pearly  shore. 

The  model  is  apparent,  although  the  subject  and  line 
are  different : 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer  and  your  eccho  ring. 

But  Drummond  almost  entirely  missed  the  skill  of  effective 
repetition  and  refrain  which  in  Spenser's  hand  made  a 
circlet  of  surpassing  brilliance.  Erase  the  blemishes,  or 
let  eyes  be  kind  in  blindness.  Here  is  the  excellent : 

Our  loss,  not  thine,  when  we  complain,  we  weep, 
For  thee  the  glist'ring  walls  of  heaven  do  keep 
Beyond  the  planets'  wheels,  above  that  source 
Of  spheres,  that  turns  the  lower  in  its  course, 
Where  sun  doth  never  set,  nor  ugly  night 
Ever  appears  in  mourning  garments  dight; 
Where  Boreas'  stormy  trumpet  doth  not  sound, 
Nor  clouds,  in  lightnings  bursting,  minds  astound ; 
From  care's  cold  climates  far,  and  hot  desire, 
Where  time  is  banish'd,  ages  ne'er  expire ; 
Among  pure  sprights  environed  with  beams, 
Thou  think'st  all  things  below  to  be  but  dreams, 
And  joy'st  to  look  down  to  the  azur'd  bars 
Of  heaven,  indented  all  with  streaming  stars. 
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And  here  is  the  fine  touch  upon  the  canvas : 

Forc'd  by  grim  Destines,  Heavens  neglect  our  cries, 
Stars  seem  set  only  to  act  tragedies. 

The  period  from  the  publication  of  this  poem  to  .1616  is 
important  for  the  beginning  of  Drummond's  friendship 
with  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie,  of  whom  notice 
would  be  required  in  a  fuller  discussion  than  this,  and 
for  the  formation  of  his  affection  for  Miss  Cunningham. 
The  latter  was  a  most  significant  factor  in  his  life.  It  is 
recorded  with  irritating  brevity  by  the  writer — probably 
Bishop  Sage — of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  1711  folio 
edition  of  his  works. 

Notwithstanding  his  close  retirement  and  serious  applica- 
tion to  his  studies,  Love  stole  in  upon  him,  and  did  entirely 
captivate  his  heart;  for  he  was  on  a  sudden  highly 
enamoured  of  a  fine,  beautiful  young  lady,  daughter  to 
Cunningham  of  Barns,  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
He  met  with  suitable  returns  of  chaste  love  from  her,  and 
fully  gained  her  affections ;  but,  when  the  day  for  the 
marriage  was  appointed,  and  all  things  ready  for  the 
solemnization  of  it,  she  took  a  fever,  and  was  suddenly 
snatched  away  by  it,  to  his  great  grief  and  sorrow. 

Verily,  Drummond's  star  did  seem  set  only  to  act  a 
tragedy.  The  affliction  was  desolating — the  music  of  a 
voice  that  was  singing  for  rapt  contemplation  of  the  graces 
of  one  beloved  : 

All  other  beauties,  howsoe'er  they  shine  .... 
Look  but  like  shadows,  or  if  they  be  more, 
It  is  in  that,  that  they  are  like  to  thine — 

broke  into  the  melancholy  of  sounds  heard  only  in  the 
vibration  of  breaking  heart-chords  : 

Lo!  what  is  good  of  life  is  but  a  dream, 
When  sorrow  is  a  never-ebbing  stream. 
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Tliis  life,  which  seems  so  fair, 

Is  like  a  bubble  blown  up  in  the  air 

By  sporting  children's  breath, 

Who  chase  it  everywhere, 

And  strive  who  can  most  motion  it  bequeath: 

And  though  it  sometime  seems  of  its  own  might, 

Like  to  an  eye  of  gold,  to  be  fix'd  there, 

And  firm  to  hover  in  that  empty  height, 

That  only  is  because  it  is  so  light. 

But  in  that  pomp  it  does  not  long  appear ; 

For  even  when  most  admir'd,  it  in  a  thought, 

As  swell'd  from  nothing,  doth  dissolve  in  nought. 

But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  good  of  after  ages  is  born  in  the 
consuming  pains  of  men,  here  in  Drummond's  great 
bereavement,  of  which  our  hearts  catch  the  pathos,  was 
conceived  the  best  he  has  bequeathed.  He,  the  recluse, 
was  driven  into  the  holy  of  holies,  for  full  sanctuary.  He 
entered,  the  man  we  pitied ;  he  emerges,  the  man  we  love. 
A  sweetness  robes  his  beloved,  richer  than  even  his  verse 
displays — she  stands  at  the  dawn  and  the  spring,  her 
beautiful  face  upon  her  lover's  lips,  one  of  the  figures, 
known  in  broken  dreams,  that  make  literature  emotional, 
human  for  the  sadnesses  of  men.  His  desolation  brings 
her  into  life.  And  upon  that  ravaged  heart  is  limned  the 
man.  From  it  issues,  as  in  deeper  seclusion  he  pores  over 
his  books,  all  that  Platonic  reflection  which  makes  "  A 
Cypress  Grove "  one  of  the  most  pensive  apologies  of 
death,  and  all  that  sensitive  brooding  which  haunts  his 
finest  sonnets.  Read  his  works  to  the  close  of  the  "Flowers 
of  Sion,"  and  you  have  their  interpretation  in  his 
bereavement — and  the  rest  are  inconspicuous. 

I  shall  leave  much  of  his  verse  that  might  be  treated, 
yet  not  satisfactorily,  in  this  chronological  order  for  later 
consideration.  I  rather  prepare  you  with  hints  and 
suggestions  for  the  work  upon  which  the  distinction  of 
Drummond  rests. 

But  "  Forth  Feasting,"  which  is  part  of  it,  I  must  notice 
here  in  its  place.  It  is  a  poem  of  408  lines  in  heroic 
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couplets,  written  to  celebrate  the  visit  of  King  James  to 
Scotland  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  years.  In  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  C.  Ward's  condemnation  of  its  "  rank 
adulation,"  I  contend  that  the  occasion  of  it  to  a  Scot,  and 
particularly  to  a  loyal  admirer  of  the  Stuart  line,  was  one 
calling  for  no  common  demonstration,  and  Drummond  met 
it  admirably.  His  gratulation  has  its  hyperboles,  on  the 
whole  not  above  the  customary  extravagancies  of  royal 
panegyric,  and  perhaps  only  in  one  instance  too  robus- 
tiously  overlaid. 

Sure,  if  the  world  above  did  want  a  prince, 
The  world  above  to  it  would  take  thee  hence. 

But  the  poem  contains  allusions,  for  their  picturesqueness 
pardonably  fantastic,  and  passages  of  eulogy  that  flow 
with  an  enlarging  diction  through  what  is  broader  and 
deeper  than  studied  flattery. 

When  lilies  do  them  deck  in  azure  gowns 
And  new-born  roses  blush  with  golden  crowns. 

and 

What  prince  by  goodness  hath  such  kingdoms  gain'd? 
Who  hath  so  long  his  people's  peace  maintain'd  ? 
Their  swords  are  turn'd  in  scythes,  in  culters  spears, 
Some  giant  post  their  antique  armour  bears : 
Now,  where  the  wounded  knight  his  life  did  bleed, 
The  wanton  swain  sits  piping  on  a  reed ; 
And  where  the  cannon  did  Jove's  thunder  scorn 
The  gaudy  huntsman  winds  his  shrill-tun'd  horn ; 
Her  green  locks  Ceres  without  fear  doth  dye, 
The  pilgrim  safely  in  the  shade  doth  lie. 

Drummond's  use  of  the  heroic  couplet  was  very  con- 
scientious; and  in  this  poem  he  has  shown  how  he  could 
employ  it  effectively  in  address  which  demands  continuous 
invocations  and,  in  less  skilful  hands,  might  become  tawdry 
patchwork.  He  sustains  here  a  rich  undulation  of  music, 
beat  upon  beat  of  rhythm,  with  an  undercurrent  that 
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steadily  swells  and  lifts  its  burden  onward.  Save  for  the 
last  couplet,  which  I  omit,  the  end  is  nobly  and  finely 
heroic. 

So  ever  gold  and  bays  thy  brows  adorn, 
So  never  time  may  see  thy  race  outworn, 
So  of  thine  own  still  may'st  thou  be  desired, 
Of  strangers  fear'd,  redoubted,  and  admired; 
So  memory  thee  praise,  so  precious  hours 
May  character  thy  name  in  starry  flowers. 

Of  "  The  Entertainment  of  Prince  Charles,"  written  for 
his  visit  to  Edinburgh,  June  15th,  1633,  a  similar  appre- 
ciation may  not  be  made.  The  effort  towards  laudation  is 
too  conscious :  it  is  a  straining  after  servility. 

(Caledonian  speaks)  To  thee  this  crown 

Is  due  by  birth,  but  more  it  is  thine  own 

By  just  desert ;  and  ere  another  brow 

Than  thine  should  reach  the  same,  my  floods  should  flow 

With  hot  vermilion  gore,  and  every  plain 

Level  the  hills  with  carcases  of  slain, 

This  isle  become  a  red  sea. 

Drummond  had  passed  his  literary  climacteric,  yet  there 
are  occasional  flashes  of  the  old  phraseology. 

Pale  Envy,  with  the  cockatrice's  eye, 

Which  seeing  kills,  but  seen  doth  forthwith  die. 

Moreover,  in  the  speeches  of  Endymion,  there  are  snatches 
of  rare  song. 

Roused  from  the  Latmian  cave,  where  many  years 

That  empress  of  the  lowest  of  the  spheres, 

Who  cheers  the  night,  did  keep  me  hid  apart 

From  mortal  wights,  to  ease  her  love-sick  heart, 

As  young  as  when  she  did  me  first  enclose, 

As  fresh  in  beauty  as  the  morning  rose, 

Endymion,  that  whilom  kept  my  flocks 

Upon  Ionia's  flow'ry  hills  and  rocks, 

And  warbling  sweet  lays  to  my  Cynthia's  beams, 

Outsang  the  swannets  of  Meander's  streams. 
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Druminond's  friendship  with  Draytoii,  seen  in  a  brief 
correspondence,  was  a  pleasing  interlude  amid  his  solitude ; 
and  that  note  at  the  end  of  one  of  Drayton's  letters,  of  the 
man  who  effected  the  introduction,  is  entirely  delightful — 
"Joseph  Davis  is  in  love  with  you." 

His  friendship  with  Ben  Jonson  was  of  another  order. 
It  was  the  meeting  of  Falstaff  and  Boswell.  It  was  the 
contact  of  incongruities.  Jonson's  progress  to  Scotland, 
with  Taylor  the  Water  Poet  on  his  heels,  is  one  of  the 
comicalities  of  literary  history.  As  Masson  says  :  "  It  was 
as  if,  after  a  gentleman's  chariot  had  set  out  in  proper 
style  on  the  north  road,  a  costermonger's  cart  had  been 
despatched  in  mischief  to  follow  it,  or  as  if  behind  a  civic 
dignitary,  marching  in  some  procession,  a  lout  of  comic 
reputation  had  been  posted  to  ape  his  gestures."  The 
relief  is  highly  entertaining,  although  the  argument  that 
it  was  intentional  may  safely  be  set  aside.  And  apart 
from  it,  Bacon's  reproach  of  Jonson's  pedestrianism  has  a 
subtle  humour,  that  he  "  loved  not  to  see  Poesy  go  on  other 
feet  than  poetical  dactylus  and  sponda3us."  That  the 
deliberate  object  of  this  journey  was  the  meeting  with 
Drummond  is  not,  I  think,  supported  with  adequate 
evidence ;  nor  would  the  conjecture  merit  further  inquiry. 
The  interesting  fact  is  that  Jonson  met  Drummond  at 
Hawthornden,  became  garrulous  in  an  armchair,  generally 
scanned  the  world  and  apostrophized  it;  that  he  made  his 
host  wonder  very  much,  till  a  treasured  admiration  waned 
away,  and  think  a  good  deal,  until  the  fallen  demigod 
departed ;  and  that  Drummond  wrote  down  the  "Conversa- 
tions." Now,  it  has  been  charged  against  Drummond  that 
he  made  these  notes  out  of  spite,  in  retaliation  against 
Jonson's  boorishness  and  unqualified  candour.  I  deny  the 
charge.  That  these  notes  were  made  purely  for  his  own 
keeping  is  a  sufficient  retort  to  a  mild  calumny.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  charged  against  Jonson  that  under 
the  influence  of  Drummond's  cellar — wine  there  was,  but 
I  question  its  effulgence  over  Ben — he  entered  into  foolish, 
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petulant,  and  wanton  judgements  of  the  grand  people  and 
literary  men  of  the  time.  I  believe  that  Drummond's 
notes  are  careful  recapitulations,  and  that  Jonson's 
criticisms  are,  on  the  whole,  eminently  fair  and  illumina- 
tive. His  certificate  to  Elizabeth  is,  I  fancy,  not  less  true 
than  outrageous ;  and  its  fun  might  excuse  its  flippancy. 

Queen  Elizabeth  never  saw  herself  after  she  became  old 
in  a  true  glass:  they  painted  her,  and  sometimes  would 
vermilion  her  nose.  She  had  always,  about  Christinas  evens, 
set  dice  that  threw  sixes  or  fives,  and  she  knew  not  they  were 
other,  to  make  her  win,  and  esteem  herself  fortunate. 

You  cannot  quarrel  with  his  opinion  of  Donne,  that  "  for 
not  keeping  of  accent  he  deserved  hanging,"  and  that 
"  from  not  being  understood  he  would  perish."  That  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  "  esteemed  more  of  fame  than  of  con- 
science," could  reasonably,  from  Jonson's  own  experience, 
be  supported.  And  if  it  is  unjust,  his  comment  on  Owen 
is  pardonable  for  its  quip,  that  he  was  "  a  pure  pedantique 
schoolmaster,  sweeping  his  living  from  the  posteriors  of 
little  children." 

His  criticisms  of  Drummond's  own  poetry  are  incisive, 
just,  and  laudatory.  "  His  censure  of  my  verses  was  that 
they  were  all  good,  especially  my  "  Epitaph  of  the  Prince," 
save  that  they  smelled  too  much  of  the  Schools,  and  were 
not  after  the  fancy  of  the  time ;  for  a  child,  says  he,  may 
write  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  verses  in 
running :  yet  that  he  wished,  to  please  the  King,  that 
piece  of  "  Forth  Feasting  "  had  been  his  own." 

But  the  little  storm  that  has  arisen  is  round  his  remarks 
on  Shakespeare.  They  stand  together,  in  the  1711  folio, 
in  what  are  known  as  the  "  Heads  of  the  Conversations,"  a 
summary  of  a  summary ;  and  this  connexion  is  misleading. 
I  take  them  separately,  as  they  stand  in  the  original  script. 
The  second,  that  "  Shakespeare,  in  a  play,  brought  in  a 
number  of  men  saying  they  had  suffered  shipwreck  in 
Bohemia,  where  there  is  no  sea  near  by  some  hundred 
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miles,"  needs  no  comment.  The  first,  that  "  Shakespeare 
wanted  art,"  may  be  justified.  It  is  true,  relative  to 
Jonson's  standards  of  poetical  technique  and  dramatic 
unity :  it  is  true,  relative  to  most  of  the  verse  of  the 
period.  Shakespeare's  construction  of  a  play,  his  mechanism 
of  verse,  and  his  management  of  language,  were  all 
departures  from  orthodoxy — he  was  the  high-priest  of  a 
new  faith.  We  have  to  remember  that  he  created,  an  art ; 
outgrowing  his  models,  he  set  the  standards  of  a  new  litera- 
ture, and  turned  to  the  way  of  its  modern  greatness  the 
current  of  a  language.  He  had  not  the  art  of  his  time : 
time  took  his  art.  As  Jonson  himself  declared, 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warme 
Our  eares,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charme ! 
Nature  her  selfe  was  proud  of  his  designes, 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines. 

Candidly,  then,  I  do  not  find  much  amiss  in  the  "Con- 
versations." They  make  a  precious  document,  dishonour- 
ing neither  Drummond  nor  Jonson,  but  setting  each  forth 
admirably,  the  one  as  he  listens  and  wonders,  the  other  as 
he  has  launched  himself  into  a  humorous  fit  of  unrestricted 
freedom. 

I  cannot  pass  over  a  mystery.  What  induced  Drummond 
to  turn  his  mind — it  was  only  his  mind — to  the  fabrication 
of  deadly  instruments  of  warfare?  His  "Patent"  is  a 
thing  of  intangible  quaintness,  and  sufficiently  overwhelm- 
ing to  stir  one's  blood.  He  had  "  thought  out " — to  use 
the  word  of  his  commission — the  most  diabolical  weapons 
of  extermination,  which  he  christened  with  fearsome  names 
of  ingenious  extraction.  There  was  the  /3aKTpo/3povTt)(j>ov, 
or  Thundering  Rod,  a  weapon  for  cavalry  and  foot  service, 
of  dreadful  suddenness,  which  would  do  the  work  of  six 
common  muskets ;  the  Xi/mevoXoOpevrw,  vulgarly  Leviathan, 
"a  new  kind  of  vessel,  able,  without  check  from  any 
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strength  of  chains,  bars,  or  batteries,  to  enter  any  harbours, 
and  either  destroy  all  the  shipping  by  fire,  or  capture  them 
by  force " ;  and,  among  the  rest  of  these  prospective  in- 
ventions— for  they  had  been  only  "  thought  out,"  not 
found  out — the'Ae*/ayj7T09,the  Mover,"  an  organic  machine, 
producing,  from  a  natural  and  never-wearied  cause,  Per- 
petual Motion."  Not  Napier  of  Merchiston  had  such 
dreams.  What  brought  them  to  Drummond  ?  Let  us  not 
speculate ;  the  problem  is  too  elusive ;  but  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that,  in  spite  of  the  new  Archimedes,  there  was  over 
the  land  only  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  Peace,  while 
Science  went  her  plodding  way. 

Seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Miss  Cunningham, 
Drummond  married.  The  memoir  of  1711  tells  us  that 
"by  accident  he  saw  one,  Elizabeth  Logan,  grandchild  of 
Sir  Robert  Logan  of  Restalrig,  a  great  and  ancient  family 
in  this  place,  and,  fancying  she  had  a  great  resemblance 
of  his  first  mistress  (whose  idea  had  been  deeply  impressed, 
and  stuck  long  in  his  mind),  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
married  her  after  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age."  This 
was  in  1632,  probably  some  little  time  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  His  best  work  had  been  produced,  and  declen- 
sion had  set  in,  much  earlier  than  this  date ;  so  that  what 
may  be  regarded  as  his  semi-public  appearances  were  in  no 
wise  dependent  upon  this  happy  disruption  of  his  solitude. 
The  political  squibs  in  verse  and  prose  which  belong  to  his 
fifties  are  the  outcome  of  a  temperament  transformed,  or 
turned  from  brooding  and  introspection  to  a  moderately 
active  contemplation  of  public  affairs.  His  whole-hearted 
sympathy — or  was  it  a  form  of  loyalty?  —  towards  the 
policy  of  Charles  in  State  and  Church  was  responsible  for 
many  a  sharp,  but  good-tempered,  epigram,  for  satire 
which,  as  I  have  heretofore  suggested,  was  directed  accur- 
ately to  the  weak  and  unguarded  parts  of  his  enemy's 
panoply,  and  for  his  comparatively  voluminous,  if  not 
strictly  historical,  "  History  of  Scotland,"  the  record,  with 
philosophizings,  of  the  lives  and  reigns  of  the  five  James's. 
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Of  this  last  Masson  is  severe,  and  not  over  circumstantial, 
in  judgement.  The  book  would  not  pass  unscathed  the 
critical  and  destructive  eye  of  the  higher  historian,  nor 
was  Drummond  precautions  and  anxious  that  it  should. 
He  intended  it  as  loyal  narrative,  the  admirable  homage 
of  a  man  interested  in  a  distinguished  line  of  his  native 
princes  and  honestly  exercised  to  represent  before  his  com- 
patriots the  impression  of  his  reading  and  reflection.  So 
that  I  have  sympathy  with  the  defence  recently  set  up  by 
Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond,  which,  however,  is  a  defence  not  so 
much  of  Drummond's  historical  method  as  of  the  literary 
values  of  his  book.  He  says :  "  It  makes,  for  the  most 
part,  excellent  reading,  though  its  sentences  are  sometimes 
prolix  and  inartistic,  and  its  account  of  affairs  occasionally 
confused.  It  could  not  be  easy  to  narrate  with  lucidity 
the  events  of  so  turbulent  a  time.  But  the  history  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  praise  of  philosophic  treatment."  This 
defence  is  somewhat  nervous,  and  while  it  rightly  covers 
many  passages  of  great  eloquence,  it  certainly  guards 
against  the  legitimate  accusation  that  much  of  the  history 
is  unprofitable  and  tedious  reading. 

The  matter  does  not  require  further  comment.  But  I 
am  led  by  it,  as  for  the  moment  I  partly  neglect  the  discus- 
sion of  Drummond  as  a  satirist,  to  give  Mr.  Bond's  general 
appreciation  of  his  prose.  "  The  prose  of  poets  is  pro- 
verbially good,  and  Drummond's  is  no  exception.  It 
exhibits  traces  of  Lyly  without  Lyly's  excessive  artificiality 
and  abuse  of  antithesis :  still  less  is  it  chargeable  with  the 
high-flown  diction  of  Sidney's  romance;  yet  it  is  often 
picturesque  and  glowing,  as  in  the  opening  of  Irene  (1638), 
often  eloquent,  as  in  his  claim  of  religious  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience  in  that  tract,  or  his  invective  against 
"  presumptuous  churchmen  "  in  Skiamachia  (1643)." 

From  the  latter  I  must  quote : 

Presumptuous  Churchmen  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe  have  proven  worse  than  the  foxes  of  Samson. 
They  but  burnt  the  corns  when  the  fields  were  white  for  the 
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harvest ;  but  these  have  burnt  whole  towns,  male  and  female 
children  and  old  men,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  holy  or  profane, 
turning  all  under  the  law  of  their  spoil  and  licentiousness; 
dyed  the  white  fields  in  blood ;  turned  them  into  a  Golgotha, 
as  in  our  own  country  that  one  battle  of  Pinkie  can  testify, 
where  a  Churchman  was  both  the  loss  of  the  field  and 
Commonwealth.  They  are  firebrands  of  strife,  trumpets  of 
sedition,  the  Red  Horses  whose  sitters  have  taken  peace  from 
the  Earth.  There  is  no  Christian  country  which  hath  not  by 
their  devices  been  wrapped  in  wars ;  they  carry  the  common 
people,  like  hawks,  hooded,  into  dangers  and  destruction  ; 
make  them  believe  the  mountains  shake  when  the  moles  do 
cast  up. 

The  above  passage  has,  I  think,  the  elements  of  satire, 
which  are  more  pronounced  in  such  pieces  as  "A  Speech  to 
the  Noblemen  "  (1639),  notably  in  these  words  : 

During  these  miseries,  of  which  the  troublers  of  the  State 
shall  make  their  profit,  there  will  arise  perhaps  one  who  will 
name  himself  Protector  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Kingdom.  He 
shall  surcharge  the  people  with  greater  miseries  than  ever 
before  they  did  suffer.  He  shall  be  the  protector  of  the 
Church,  himself  being  without  soul  or  conscience,  without 
letters,  or  great  knowledge;  under  the  shadow  of  piety  and 
zeal  shall  he  commit  thousand  impieties,  and  in  the  end 
shall  essay  to  make  himself  King,  and  under  pretext  of 
reformation  bring  about  confusion. 

For  the  full  pronouncement  of  satire  I  turn  to  an 
epigram. 

When  lately  Pym  descended  into  hell, 
Ere  he  the  cups  of  Lethe  did  carouse, 

What  place  that  was,  he  called  loud  to  tell ; 
To  whom  a  devil,  "  This  is  the  lower  house." 

Now,  here  at  this  point,  with  the  full  pressure  of  that 
stinging  epigram  upon  us,  I  want  to  maintain  that 
Drummond  was  not  a  malicious  satirist.  Whenever  he 
seems  to  be  overreaching  the  bounds  of  reasonable  criticism 
he  is  drawn  up  by  the  mercy  of  humour;  his  anger  is  in 
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check;  he  keeps  his  countenance — the  flash  of  wit  is  the 
flash  of  a  twinkling  eye. 

With  great  brevity  I  must  speak  of  his  "  Epitaphs." 
The  best,  as  such,  are  the  simplest. 

Within  the  closure  of  this  narrow  grave 
Lie  all  those  graces  a  good  wife  could  have ; 
But  on  this  marble  they  shall  not  be  read, 
For  then  the  living  envy  would  the  dead. 

They  are  less  artificial  than  most  of  Drummond's  short 
pieces;  and  this  fact  is  a  testimony  to  their  sincerity. 
Their  superfluities  are  fewer  than  this  particular  form  of 
verse  would  generally  in  the  period  seem  to  have  demanded. 
The  "Miscellanies,"  which  include  a  translation  of 
Dies  irae,  ilia  dies,  I  must  pass  over,  with  the  sole  remark 
that  they  comprise  many  pieces  which  reveal  that  Drum- 
mond  had  capacity  for  the  lyric  and  that  he  could  use  a 
short  line  delicately. 

My  sweet  did  sweetly  sleep, 

And  on  her  rosy  face 

Stood  tears  of  pearl,  which  beauty's  self  did  weep. 

I  come  to  what  in  my  musings  over  Drummond,  as  I 
have  let  his  thought  drop  into  its  place  in  my  mind,  has 
haunted  me,  his  peerless  prose  piece,  "A  Cypress  Grove." 
It  is  one  of  the  stateliest  meditations  on  death  our  litera- 
ture affords ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  wisest.  It  has  been  com- 
pared, quite  instinctively,  with  the  more  reflective  passages 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Hydriotaphia,"  and  justly,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  that  its  closer  affinity,  and  its  larger 
application,  is  to  the  last  third  of  the  first  part  of  "  Religio 
Medici."  The  reader  will  note  in  the  consideration  of 
Drummond  with  Browne  a  close  similarity  of  theme,  treat- 
ment and  sentiment,  a  like  reflectiveness,  and  the  same 
reverence  before  a  problem  which  is  soluble — and  this 
partly — only  by  the  mystic.  Drummond's  prose  has  the 
same  melody  as  Browne's;  but  it  lacks  those  luminous 
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archaisms  with  which  Browne  could  begem  his  pages,  those 
Mint  illations  of  an  erudite  mind  moving  from  point  to 
point  with  the  sudden  suggestions  of  single  words.  In 
this  sense  the  style  of  Drummond  is  more  fluent  and 
deficient.  But  what  a  criticism !  What  can  be  said 
against  a  piece  which  has  such  incidentals  as  this? — 

The  violets  have  their  time,  though  they  empurple  not  the 
winter,  and  the  roses  keep  their  season,  though  they  discover 
not  their  beauty  in  the  spring. 

Although  "A  Cypress  Grove  "  is,  considering  its  subject, 
wonderfully  orderly  and  coherent,  I  shall  not  present  an 
outline  of  it.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves  with  a  few  brief 
passages. 

They  had  their  being  together;  parts  they  are  of  one 
reasonable  creature ;  the  harming  of  the  one  is  the  weakening 
of  the  working  of  the  other.  What  sweet  contentments  doth 
the  soul  enjoy  by  the  senses !  They  are  the  gates  and 
windows  of  its  knowledge,  the  organs  of  its  delight.  If  it  be 
tedious  to  an  excellent  player  on  the  lute  to  endure  but  a 
few  months  the  want  of  one,  how  much  more  must  the  being 
without  such  noble  tools  and  engines  be  plaintful  to  the  soul ! 
And  if  two  pilgrims  which  have  wandered  some  little  piece  of 
ground  together,  have  an  heart's-grief  when  they  are  near  to 
part,  what  must  the  sorrow  be  at  the  parting  of  two  so  loving 
friends  and  never-loathing  lovers  as  are  the  body  and  soul ! 

Riches  are  like  to  thorns,  which  laid  on  an  open  hand  are 
easily  blown  away,  and  wound  the  closing  and  hard- 
griping. 

The  wise  and  all  provident  Creator  hath  made  death  by 
many  signs  of  pain  appear  terrible,  to  the  effect,  that  if  man, 
for  relief  of  miseries  and  present  evils,  should  have  unto  it 
recourse,  it  being  apparently  a  worser,  he  should  rather 
constantly  endure  what  he  knoweth,  than  have  refuge  unto 
that  which  he  feareth  and  knoweth  not.  The  terrors  of 
death  seem  the  guardians  of  life. 

One  year  is  sufficient  to  behold  all  the  magnificence  of 
nature,  nay,  even  one  day  and  night ;  for  more,  is  but  the 
same  brought  again.  This  sun,  that  moon,  these  stars,  the 
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varying  dance  of  the  spring1,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  is 
that  very  same  which  the  golden  age  did  see. 

Days  are  not  to  be  esteemed  after  the  number  of  them, 
but  after  the  gvoodness :  more  compass  maketh  not  a  sphere 
more  complete,  but  as  round  is  a  little  as  a  large  ring;  nor 
is  that  musician  most  praiseworthy  who  hath  longest  played, 
but  he  in  measured  accents  who  hath  made  sweetest  melody. 

Dost  thou  think  thou  leavest  life  too  soon  ?  Death  is  best 
young;  things  fair  and  excellent  are  not  of  long  endurance 
upon  earth.  Who  liveth  well,  liveth  long:  souls  most 
beloved  of  their  Maker  are  soonest  relieved  from  the  bleeding 
cares  of  life,  and  with  almost  a  spherical  swiftness  wafted 
through  the  surges  of  human  miseries. 

These  are  only  typical  of  the  general  excellence.  I  find 
particularly  thoughts  which  have  been  reflected  in  the 
finest  work  of  modern  poets,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Bailey;  I  find  the  pensiveness  of  every  serious  mind  as  it 
bends  reverently  over  the  problem  of  death.  The  spiritual 
consolations  of  the  piece  are  extensive;  they  range  over 
Platonic  philosophy  and  Pauline  eschatology,  and  are 
attempted  in  no  mean  combination  of  Greek  and  Christian 
thought.  But  if,  self-sufficient,  you  want  not  the  aids  of 
one  who,  tasting  death,  had  the  brave  heart  not  petulantly 
to  complain  of  the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  but  comforted  his 
soul  with  the  reasonableness  of  life's  uncertainties,  turn  to 
his  book  only  as  literature,  turn  to  it  as  a  shrine  of  words 
and  you  will  not  turn  away  unblessed. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  Drummond's  authorship 
of  "  Polemo-Middinia,"  a  macaronic  poem  of  considerable 
hilarity,  and  translations  of  certain  Roman  Catholic 
hymns.  Of  the  former  the  evidence  is  favourable — that 
is  all  one  need  say  here.  Of  the  latter  it  is  doubtful ;  but 
in  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt.  I  cannot  attribute  them  to 
him.  The  ordinary  arguments  against  his  authorship  are 
strong,  and  I  add  that  these  translations  are  utterly  unlike 
others  by  Drummond,  and  that  their  diction  is  too  thin 
and  fluent.  I  venture  the  theory  that  they  may  be  copies 
of  verses  by  his  friend  Sir  William  Alexander. 
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I  am  left  with  Drummond  as  a  poet  at  his  best;  for  I 
liavr  reserved  the  consideration  of  his  madrigals  and  epi- 
grams, In's  longer  poems,  and  his  sonnets.  But  first  some 
general  peculiarities  must  be  noted. 

The  more  direct  influences  upon  his  work  were  those  of 
Petrarch,  Tasso  and  Marino,  the  French  school  of  the 
Pleiade,  and  Sidney  and  Spenser.  Spenser's  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  following  sonnet : 

Now  while  the  night  her  sable  veil  hath  spread, 
And  silently  her  resty  coach  doth  roll, 
Rousing  with  her  from  Tethy's  azure  bed 
Those  starry  nymphs  which  dance  about  the  pole ; 
While  Cynthia,  in  purest  cypress  clad, 
The  Latmian  shepherd  in  a  trance  descries, 
And  whiles  looks  pale  from  height  of  all  the  skies, 
Whiles  dyes  her  beauties  in  a  bashful  red ; 
While  sleep,  in  triumph,  closed  hath  all  eyee, 
And  birds  and  beasts  a  silence  sweet  do  keep, 
And  Proteus'  monstrous  people  in  the  deep, 
The  winds  and  waves,  husht  up,  to  rest  entice ; 
I  wake,  muse,  weep,  and  who  my  heart  hath  slain 
See  still  before  me  to  augment  my  pain. 

"  To  French  example,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  "  must  certainly 
be  credited  Drummond's  very  large  use  of  Greek  and  Latin 
words," — e.g.,  '  decore,'  'commove,'  'vive,'  'vively,'  'en- 
theate,'  '  collin,' — "  and  his  retention  of  original  accent  "- 
e.g.,  '  amphitheatre,'  '  melancholy,'  '  festival.'  In  this 
latter  there  is  also,  of  course,  the  Scotch  inclination  of  a 
man  who  spoke  the  vernacular. 

His  inversions  are  conspicuous,  and  culpable  in  propor- 
tion to  their  ingenuity.  One  may  pardon  the  following : 

Whom  nought  save  law  of  force  could  keep  in  awe 
Thou  shalt  turn  clients  to  the  force  of  law. 

which  only  reminds  one  of  a  preacher  who  follows  up  a 
lean  exhortation  on  "  The  Duty  of  Happiness,"  with  a 
flabby  disquisition  on  "  The  Happiness  of  Duty  " — it  is  the 
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sign  of  an  originality  which  for  the  moment  is  imaginary 
without  being  imaginative.  But  tangles  like  these  are  to 
be  ruthlessly  reprehended  : 

For    streams,    juice,    balm,    they    are    which    quench,    kills, 

charms, 
Of  God,  death,  hell,  the  wrath,  the  life,  the  harms. 

Love,  Cypris,  Phoebus,  will  feed,  deck,  and  crown 

Thy  heart,  brows,  verse,  with  flames,  with  flow'rs,  renown. 

They  will  analyse,  under  a  little  patience :  that  is  the  pity 
and  the  sin  of  them. 

Drummond's  madrigals  and  epigrams  are  of  the  rarest 
quality.     Selection,  where  suppression  is  difficult,  would 
be  invidious.     I  give  you  one  of  his  openings,  the  best,  but ' 
not  much  less  than  typical. 

See,  Chloris,  how  the  clouds 
Tilt  in  the  azure  lists. — 

Here  is  a  piece,  a  translation,  which  might  pass  for 
Herrick's;  it  is  Drummond's  by  the  displacing  of  a  single 
word. 

And  would  ye,  lovers,  know 

Why  Love  doth  naked  go? 

Fond,  waggish,  changeling'  lad  ! 

Late  whilst  Thaumantia's  voice 

He  wond'ring  heard,  it  made  him  so  rejoice, 

That  he  o'erjoy'd  ran  mad, 

And  in  a  frantic  fit  threw  clothes  away, 

And  since  from  lip  and  lap  hers  cannot  stray. 

To  reveal  the  wealth  of  his  longer  poems,  merely  re- 
marking that  their  beauties  are  not  incidental,  I  give  a 
few  of  my  markings. 

It  was  the  time  when  to  our  northern  pole 
The  brightest  lamp  of  heaven  begins  to  roll, 
When  earth  more  wanton  in  new  robes  appeareth, 
And,  scorning  skies,  her  flow'rs  in  rainbows  beareth. 
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The  milk-white  lilies 
Do  dress  their  tresses,  and  the  daffodillies. 

If  living  eyes  Elysian  fields  could  see, 
This  little  Arden  might  Elysium  be. 

An  opal  hue 

Bepaints  heaven's  crystal,  to  the  longing  view 
Earth's  late-hid  colours  glance,  light  doth  adorn 
The  world,  and,  weeping  joy,  forth  comes  the  morn. 

So  a  small  seed  that  in  the  earth  lies  hid 

And  dies,  reviving  bursts  her  cloddy  side, 

Adorn'd  with  yellow  locks,  of  new  is  born, 

And  doth  become  a  mother  great  with  corn, 

Of  grains  brings  hundreds  with  it,  which  when  old 

Enrich  the  furrows  with  a  sea  of  gold. 

These,  I  say,  are  fair  specimens,  which  could  easily  be 
augmented  by  a  glance  over  his  longer  secular  and  religious 
verses. 

The  sonnets  of  Drummond  are  the  high  mark  of  his 
distinction.  They  stand  at  the  very  top  of  poetical 
achievement,  whether  is  regarded  their  structure,  their 
full  harmony,  or  their  sentimental  completeness.  Their 
general  excellence  is  fatal  to  the  anthologist ;  and  a  com- 
parison I  have  made  of  various  selections  has  only  con- 
firmed my  first  impression  of  the  difficulty  of  declaring 
which  unquestionably  are  the  best.  The  most  popular  are 
"  To  a  Nightingale  "  and  "  Sleep."  Of  the  latter  I  give 
the  octave : 

Sleep,  Silence',  child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Prince,  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  with  grief  opprest ; 
Lo,  by  thy  charming  rod  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumb'ring,  with  forgetfulness  possest, 
And  yet  o'er  me  to  spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spares,  alas  !  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
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I  give  in  full  "  The  Praise  of  the  Solitary  Life." 

Thrice  happy  he,  who  by  some  shady  grove, 

Far  from  the  clamorous  world,  doth  live  his  own  ; 

Though  solitary,  who  is  not  alone, 

But  doth  converse  with  that  eternal  love. 

0  how  more  sweet  is  birds'  harmonious  moan, 

Or  the  hoarse  sobbings  of  the  widow'd  dove, 

Than  those  smooth  whisperings  near  a  prince's  throne, 

Which  good  make  doubtful,  do  the  evil  approve  I 

0  how  more  sweet  is  zephyr's  wholesome  breath, 
And  sighs  embalm'd,  which  new-born  flow'rs  unfold, 
Than  that  applause  vain  honour  doth  bequeath ! 
How  sweet  are  streams  to  poison  drunk  in  gold  ! 
The  world  is  full  of  horrors,  troubles,  slights, 
Woods'  harmless  shades  have  only  true  delights. 

But  that  which  has  most  appealed  to  me  is  one  of  his  first 
to  Miss  Cunningham. 

1  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decays, 
And  what  by  mortals  in  this  world  is  brought, 
In  Time's  great  periods  shall  return  to  nought  ; 
That  fairest  states  have  fatal  nights  and  days ; 
I  know  how  all  the  Muse's  heavenly  lays, 

With  toil  of  spright  which  are  so  dearly  bought, 
As  idle  sounds,  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 
And  that  nought  lighter  is  than  airy  praise; 
I  know  frail  beauty  like  the  purple  flower, 
To  which  one  morn  oft  birth  and  death  affords ; 
That  love  a  jarring  is  of  mind's  accords, 
Where  sense  and  will  invassal  reason's  power: 
Know  what  I  list,  this  all  can  not  me  move, 
But  that,  0  me !  I  both  must  write  and  love. 

If  I  speak  of  the  distinction  of  Drummond's  sonnets,  I 
would  note  also  their  distinctness.  Read  a  score  of  them 
together,  each  will  remain  disparate,  independent,  vivid : 
this,  because  it  is  a  sonnet;  it  is  the  perfect  versical  ex- 
pression of  a  compact  poetical  fancy. 

The  criticism  of  Mr.  Whibley  may  be  true,  that  "  in 
taste,  sympathy,  and  style  Drummond  was  a  true  Eliza- 
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bethan,  who,  by  an  accident  of  survival,  had  strayed  into 
the  reign  of  Charles;"  but  I  think  I  have  quoted  and 
written  sufficiently  to  show  the  deceptive  judgement  of  his 
further  remark  that  Drummond  "  always  wrote  English 
with  the  pedantic  accuracy  of  an  accomplished  foreigner." 
Mr.  W.  J.  Courthope  says :  "  Drummond  stands  pre- 
eminent, among  contemporary  poets  using  the  English 
language,  for  the  easy  harmony  of  his  numbers."  And, 
turning  particularly  to  the  sonnets,  he  adds,  "  None  of 
the  Euphuistic  sonneteers  had  produced  anything  com- 
parable with  the  sonnet—*  The  sun  is  fair ' — which  will 
be  at  once  recognised  as  the  inspiring  source  of  Eve's 
amorous  address  to  Adam  in  Paradise  Lost  (iv.,  641 — 56)." 

Let  me  contend,  before  I  close,  that  what  Drummond 
owed  to  his  forerunners  he  amply  repaid  to  posterity. 
Some  of  the  greatest  would  seem  to  have  drawn  upon 
him;  or  he  had,  in  the  great  sympathy  of  genius,  as 
great  a  mind  as  they. 

Finally, — the  bustle  of  life  passed  him  by;  he  brooded 
like  an  eremite  in  its  serenities  and  over  its  profound 
abyss;  he  touched  where  the  clouds  gather  at  night;  and 
he  caught  the  song  of  the  morning  stars — he  had  the  sun 
also.  I  see  him  fondling  his  treasures  in  that  study  at 
Hawthornden ;  I  look  upon  him  in  his  years  of  mournful 
solitude  by  murmuring  Esk — the  best  was  then,  and  that, 
with  other,  has  come  to  us.  We  have  only  to  handle,  for 
love  of  the  man,  and  to  taste,  for  our  own  delight. 


A  TRIP  TO  BURMAH  IN  1889  FROM  INDIA. 
By  ARTHUR  DOGGETT. 

E  of  our  passengers  going  steerage  was  a  man  going 
to  Burmah  looking  for  a  job.  He  did  not  appear 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  it,  however,  and  called  it  "  a 
fool's  game."  From  all  I  could  gather  he  appears  to  have 
had  too  much  of  it  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  fresh  scenery 
and  the  feeling  of  freedom  of  nothing  to  do,  that  is  so 
delicious  to  a  busy  man  when  turned  out  to  grass.  He 
had  expended  Rs.  720 /-  in  railway  and  steamer  fares 
during  the  last  (I  forget  whether  he  said  six  or  twelve 
months,  say)  nine  months.  He  must  have  therefore  saved 
at  least  this  sum  and  could  hardly  be  called  a  spendthrift. 
He  was  hardy  and  honest  looking  and  apparently  a  fear- 
less man.  I  could  not  help  feeling  proud  of  him  as  a 
fellow  countryman  and  contrasting  his  simple  trust  in 
his  common  manhood  with  my  own  fears  and  anxieties 
about  the  ills  of  life.  He  was  a  railway  engine  driver 
and  when  we  became  confidential,  informed  me  that  he 
had  recognised  me  when  I  came  on  board  as  a  mail  driver 
which  being  apparently  the  top  of  the  driver's  tree,  I 
accepted  as  a  compliment.  But  he  had  not  always  stuck 
to  engine  driving,  and  when  in  Bombay  took  charge  of 
a  wealthy  native  gentleman  who  had  become  temporarily 
insane.  It  was  a  case  of  pluck  versus  madness  then,  and 
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by  all  accounts  he  had  a  gay  time  of  it  while  there, 
"  hut  they  paid  me  well "  (five  rupees  a  day),  and  so  he 
stuck  to  his  man  as  long  as  he  was  required,  sometimes 
riding  out  with  him,  sometimes  driving  a  four-in-hand 
drag,  on  the  box  of  which  they  had  a  sharp  tussle  on  one 
occasion  u  because  the  gentleman  would  get  to  his  larks/' 
and  at  all  times  tending  him,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving 
him  his  bath,  putting  him  to  bed,  etc.,  all  of  which  was 
varied  by  an  occasional  "  set-to  fight  when  the  gentleman 
got  up  to  his  larks,"  and  because  they  couldn't  get  one 
of  the  natives  to  go  near  him.  Yes,  it  is  a  fact,  ruminated 
I,  European  labour  is  getting  cheap !  Fancy  all  this  for 
five  dibs,  including  a  few  annas,  say,  for  the  nerve,  not 
wound  up  for  the  occasion,  but  always  there  to  meet 
emergencies  when  the  natives  were  flying  from  a  tall, 
well-made,  English  trained,  native  madman  "  up  to  his 
larks,"  and  whose  favourite  toast  was  "  Bismillah,  five 
hundred  heads,  God  save  the  Queen." 

We  reached  Rangoon  about  10  a.m.  on  Saturday  and, 
retaining  the  carriage,  I  deposited  my  baggage  at  the 
hotel  and  went  straight  on  to  the  big  pagoda.  All 
pagodas  are  built  on  hills,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
to  build  steps  up  to  them  with  occasional  terraces,  the 
balustrades  being  ornamented  with  imposing  dragons  of 
fantastic  design.  The  effect  is  very  fine  but  in  this  case 
the  steps  were  covered  with  a  colonnade  all  the  way  to 
the  top,  the  pillars  of  which  were  formed  of  one  piece  of 
wood,  the  ceilings  panelled  and  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  fine  carvings,  beautifully  painted,  the  archways  made 
of  magnificently  carved  wood,  sometimes  painted  and  at 
other  times  plain.  The  foliated  designs  in  these  are  rich 
and  never  twice  the  same,  in  fact,  the  richness  of  the 
details  impresses  one  with  the  unlimited  wealth  of  artistic 
resource  of  the  designs,  which  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  this  pagoda  is,  I  am  told,  authentically  known  to  be 
two  thousand  four  hundred  years  old,  and  is  a  national 
glory,  so  that  the  observer  here  sees  presented  to  him, 
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in  one  magnificent  pile  of  beauty,  the  focussed  art  of  an 
artistic  nation  for  the  whole  of  that  time.  The  dragons 
reminded  me  of  pictures  of  ancient  Babylon  I  have  seen, 
and  what  I  consider  very  remarkable  is  their  love  of  a 
capital  of  lotus  leaves,  surmounting  nearly  all  their 
pillars,  and  introduced  into  numerous  minor  details  after 
the  style  of  the  Egyptians.  In  one  panel  I  also  saw  four 
winged  cupids.  The  tracery  carvings  in  wood  forming 
the  archways  (I  think  architects  call  it  the  tympanum) 
are  marvellously  executed  in  teak  wood.  The  whole  of 
the  pagoda  is  gilt  and  a  sum  of  five  lacs  is  expended  on 
this  alone  every  five  years.  One  might  go  on  describing 
the  pagoda  for  a  very  long  time,  and  then  leave  much 
untold.  I  will  not  tempt  my  readers  into  profanity  by 
indulging  my  own  enthusiasm,  and  will  only  add  that 
the  reclining  figure  of  Godama  is  very  impressive  in  its 
calm  majesty  of  repose.  The  bells  are  many  and  large, 
and  what  may  interest  some  to  learn,  may  be  struck  by 
anyone,  for  which  a  stag's  horn  is  provided.  They  are 
beautifully  toned  and  are  reputed  to  have  gold  in  their 
mixture  thrown  in  by  the  Burmese,  when  being  cast,  who 
will  take  off  their  trinkets  for  the  purpose.  What  spoils 
a  great  deal  of  the  effect  to  an  Englishman's  eye  is  the 
dirty  condition  of  the  surroundings,  but  as  there  appears 
to  be  something  akin  to  dirt  in  art,  this  must  be  con- 
sidered a  prejudice  in  respect  to  the  former  by  no  means 
detracting  from  the  value  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  most  artistic  nations  are  the  dirtiest. 

In  Rangoon  the  Anglo-Indian  sees  a  sight  worth  going 
a  few  miles  for.  Native  boys  and  girls  sweethearting, 
and  if  he  be  not  quite  soaked  in  the  brine  of  the  "  nigger  " 
theory,  and  has  not  quite  forgotten  the  days  when  he 
was  young,  he  will  sometimes  envy  those  boys.  The 
lakes  (really  large  ponds)  are  close  to  the  large  pagoda, 
and  if  time  is  an  object,  both  should  be  visited  during 
the  same  journey  in  the  gharry.  It  is  a  pretty  drive 
round  them. 
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I  left  Rangoon  for  Moulmein  on  the  Monday  morning 
at  six  and  had  an  interesting  chat  with  a  professional 
diver  who  explained  that  sharks  will  come  and  look  right 
into  your  face  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  blue  sea,  but 
are  not  dangerous,  unless  you  show  your  bare  hand, 
which  they  will  grab  at  if  you  do.  He  was  an  Australian 
and  had  done  a  good  bit  of  pearl  fishing;  he  showed  me 
limv  to  judge  a  genuine  pearl  by  holding  it  on  the  open 
palm  and  looking  at  it  obliquely  when  it  will  appear  to 
be  oval  if  all  right.  He  also  explained  how  the  crust  of 
the  shell  is  removed  by  carbolic  acid,  leaving  the  mother 
of  pearl  soft,  which  is  then  laid  on  a  flat  surface  to  dry 
perfectly  smooth,  as  we  see  it  when  worked  in  chairs, 
baskets,  etc.  It  appears,  too,  that  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  to  this  pearl  whether  the  shells  be  collected 
after  they  are  left  by  the  oyster,  or  whether  the  oyster  be 
taken  out  of  them  alive,  the  latter  being  far  more  brilliant 
in  line  and  lustre  than  the  former.  The  former  are  called 
dead  shells,  the  latter  live  ones. 

My  advent  into  Moulmein  was  not  apparently  expected. 
The  gharry  wallah  was  certainly  pretty  active  when  I 
got  in  and  sang  out  "  hotel,"  and  drove  me  in  style 
about  twenty  yards  across  the  road  to  a  building  rejoicing 
in  the  name  of  the  "  Criterion."  The  landlord  was  found 
after  a  little  trouble,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  had 
a  room,  and  whether  his  was  a  "  hotel,"  "  altogether,"  and 
whether  he  would  take  me  in,  so  I  asked  him  to  send  me 
anywhere  that  could  be  found  to  meet  my  requirements. 
This  he  did  readily  enough  and  where  he  sent  me  I  was 
one  of  the  house  on  my  way  upstairs  for  the  youngsters 
had  hold  of  me,  and  said  no  one  had  been  for  a  long 
time,  and  evidently  meant  sticking  to  me  now  I  had  come. 
The  rooms  were  spacious  and  clean,  comfortably  furnished 
and  light. 

The  first  day  I  was  taken  to  see  a  poye  at  a  native  house 
after  dinner.  The  music  was  more  like  our  ideas  of 
melody  than  Indian  music,  but  sufficiently  wild  and 
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uncouth  to  heighten  the  effect  from  my  point  of  view, 
for  I  was  bent  on  seeing  and  hearing  strange  things,  and 
was  disappointed  when  they  were  not  so.  The  drummer 
sat  inside  a  circular  railing  surrounded  by  drums  and 
had  a  glorious  time  of  it.  Another  one  played  gongs, 
formed  like  plates,  placed  upside  down,  the  centre  part 
being  raised  like  a  half  ball;  they  were  sweetly  toned 
and  were  struck  with  drum  sticks  and  were  also 
arranged  on  a  circular  bench  round  the  musician.  There 
were  pipes  and  clappers  and  cymbals  and  other  wild 
instruments.  I  must  confess  the  music  was  sweetest 
when  it  most  resembled  ours,  and  one  piece  was  very 
much  like  "  Home  sweet  Home,"  breaking  away  into 
wild  strains  at  times,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  laughing 
notes,  that  enhanced  the  sweetness  of  the  melody  when 
it  once  more  was  caught  up  in  the  softer  moments.  The 
show  was  marionettes.  The  performer's  hands  were  visible 
from  the  top,  the  curtain  not  being  well  arranged  for 
hiding  them.  The  strings  were  tied  to  a  piece  of  stick 
about  nine  inches  long  with  cross  pieces  at  each  end 
about  six  inches  long,  to  which  some  were  tied,  and  all 
the  movements  were  produced  by  turning  this  from  side  to 
side,  as  well  as  moving  it  horizontally.  The  first  figure 
was  that  of  a  horse,  that  pranced  and  ambled,  danced 
and  galloped  and  scraped  and  bowed  to  everyone's  full 
enjoyment.  The  next  was  a  dancing  girl.  After  that 
there  was  a  regular  play  enacted  in  which  four  courtiers 
evinced  a  fair  amount  of  humility  towards  the  throne,  at 
one  end  of  the  stage,  all  of  course  in  dumb  show,  but 
well  done.  An  interval  here  took  place  and  a  space  was 
cleared  in  the  centre  of  the  audience,  for  a  drummer, 
who  sang  wild  songs  apparently  of  a  popular  description 
that  made  everybody  laugh,  and  made  wilder  gestures 
that  made  them  laugh  still,  more,  giving  a  comical  kick- 
out  in  one  part,  that  took  tremendously  and  made  them 
burst  into  a  merry  roar,  that  reminded  me  of  similar 
antics  I  had  witnessed  as  a  younger  man  in  our  London 
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music  halls.  They  then  returned  to  their  marionettes, 
and  I  left  them  as  the  performance  lasts  till  daybreak. 

The  next  day  I  devoted  to  seeing  Moulmein  and  pre- 
paring torches,  arranging  for  gharries,  etc.,  to  see  the 
caves  on  the  following  day.  They  are  situated  in  the 
lava  hills  seen  as  one  enters  Moulmein,  and  are  about 
ten  miles  out,  five  miles  by  horse  gharry  to  a  ferry, 
and  five  miles  on  the  other  side  by  bullock  gharry. 
It  is  necessary  to  start  almost  before  daybreak  as  it 
is  a  hot  drive  if  left  too  late,  They  are  the  grandest 
caves  I  have  seen,  and  as  one  enters  the  larger  one 
there  is  a  chamber  to  the  left  that  suggests,  "if  one 
may  so  call  it,  the  side  of  a  chapel  of  a  large  cathedral, 
with  the  light  streaming  in  from  an  opening  high  up 
in  the  rock,  and  an  isolated  rock  that  will  serve  for 
a  pulpit  in  the  simile.  The  roof  is  vaulted  by  reason 
of  its  formation  which  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  volcanic. 
The  sides  are  shaped  into  fantastic  designs,  sometimes 
resembling  weird  pillars,  at  others  archways,  but  always 
huge  in  their  proportions,  and  I  had  not  travelled  far 
before  the  ejaculation  was  forced  from  my  lips,  "  this  is 
where  they  got  their  dragons  from !"  Roughly  guessing 
I  should  say  the  large  one  is  200  feet  high  at  the  highest 
points  of  the  vaulted  roof,  and  about  200  yards  long 
following  the  winding  of  the  cave.  It  is  pitch  dark  and 
even  with  torches  the  sides  can  scarcely  be  seen.  They 
loom  high  and  shape  fanciful  images  as  the  light  catches 
projections,  leaving  much  to  the  imagination,  which  has 
full  play  in  the  darkness  and  immensity  just  perceptible. 
They  are  porous  and  the  water  drips  with  a  dismal  sound 
in  this  womb  of  nature's  strength  and  barren  darkness, 
with  an  awful  echo,  half  hushed,  as  it  were,  by  its  own 
dread,  and  the  bats  keep  time  to  the  mournful  melody 
with  restless  eep-weep  as  they  are  disturbed  by  the  profane 
step  of  the  intruder,  with  his  strange  lights,  that  show 
them  in  clustering  myriads  on  the  sides  of  its  walls. 

I  had  the  bad  fortune  of  having  to  wade  through   a 
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paddy  field  under  water,  owing  to  rains  over  night,  and 
on  my  return  dispensed  with  shoes  and  stockings,  dangling 
my  naked  feet  over  the  sides  of  the  bullock  gharry,  to 
the  delight  of  the  natives.  My  driver  cut  me  a  palm  leaf 
to  protect  me  from  the,  now,  broiling  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
it  pelted  down  on  the  paddy  fields  around  us  across  the 
open  country.  It  is  in  little  attentions  of  this  kind  that 
one  recognises  the  cheerful  bonhomie  of  the  Burman  as 
contrasted  with  the  inert  Hindu,  who  is  always  civil 
enough,  but  never  gratuitiously  useful  in  his  attentions. 
At  the  caves  my  man  also  enjoyed  a  leg  of  fowl  with 
a  loaf  and  a  bottle  of  soda  from  my  store,  and  it  is 
in  the  exchange  of  little  favours  of  this  kind  that 
one  learns  sympathy  and  respect  for  men  who  also  have 
high  qualities  that  only  want  bringing  out  under 
British  rule,  to  shine  in  a  bright  and  happy  future,  for 
a  fine  country,  with  a  grand  religion,  and  a  well  made 
graceful  race  of  men  and  women.  From  the  little  I  saw 
I  beg  to  predict  a  great  future  for  Burmah  and  the 
Burmese,  if  not  spoilt  by  prejudice  or  sentimentality. 
Above  all  I  enjoyed  their  ready  love  of  wit  and  frolic, 
and  the  way  in  which  one  and  all  will  invariably  give  a 
helping  hand  without  thinking  of  getting  any  reward 
for  it. 

I  have  done  little  by  way  of  character  sketching,  and 
feel  my  utter  inability  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
deep  liquid  black  eye  of  the  pretty  Burmese  girls,  and 
their  highly  intellectual  foreheads  and  purity  of  expres- 
sion. Their  foreheads  are  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  their  oval  shapely  heads  are  emphasised  by  the 
way  in  which  they  dress  their  hair,  with  a  knot  tied 
on  the  top,  in  a  line  with  the  chin,  through  the  centre  of 
the  head. 

I  attended  another  poye  in  the  evening  and  saw  the 
same  figures  introduced,  so  that  I  suppose  it  is  a  favourite 
play,  but  this  time  we  get  no  further  with  the  plot,  and 
a  prince  and  his  wife  occupy  a  minor  throne  together, 
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and  have  a  most  glorious  little  quarrel,  mostly  conducted 
!>y  tin1  lady,  as  he,  poor  man,  <^ets  little  chance  of  saying 
much  for  himself.  At  last  she  fairly  goes  for  him, 
and  he  descends  from  his  throne,  but  she  follows  and 
knocks  him  down  and  then  returns,  sits  on  the  throne 
in  full  majesty  of  conquest,  but  restlessly  comes  down 
a<_rain  and  sits  dejectedly  down  on  the  ground,  at  the 
side,  and  has  a  good  cry,  then  he  returns  to  the  throne, 
and  tries  to  pacify  her,  and  wants  her  to  return  to  his 
side,  but  she  indignantly  refuses  until  he  descends  and 
she  re-installs  herself  while  he  begs  her  forgiveness  in 
approved  Burmese  fashion,  by  prostrating  himself  before 
her,  and  is  finally  invited  back  by  the  fractious  lady, 
and  they  are  again  seated  happily  together. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  womens'  rights  delegates 
being  sent  to  Burmah  for  a  few  wrinkles,  just  to 
see  how  the  other  side  of  the  question  stands.  Mrs. 
Burmaii  does  all  the  work,  and  Mr.  Burman  gets 
sometimes  as  many  as  four  pretty  wives,  each  of  whom 
has  a  separate  house  and  keeps  her  lord  in  turn,  when 
he  comes  that  way;  but  she  is  master  and  knows  and  feels 
it.  The  stranger  recognises  it  in  her  independent  mien 
and  superior  intellectual  physiognomy  over  the  lazy  and 
immoral  Burman.  They  all  smoke.  I  mean  men,  women 
and  children.  I  saw  one  child  of  about  seven  playing 
marbles  alone,  and  smoking  a  huge  cigar  about  the  size 
of  his  forearm. 


COLEEIDGE    AND    THE    ROMANTIC    DAWN. 
By  THE  EEV.  G.  R.  GOODALL. 

HP  HE  great  current  in  English  literature  which  we  call 
A  Romanticism  was  fed  from  many  springs.  Religion, 
Philosophy,  Politics,  all  intermingled  in  the  stream. 
Changes  in  institutions,  beliefs,  ideals ;  a  new  discernment 
of  the  past,  and  new  visions  of  the  future ;  a  sense  of  fresh 
depths  disclosed  in  nature  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  com- 
bined to  make  this  period  the  most  intricate  and  interest- 
ing of  all  fields  for  the  critic  or  historian  of  literature. 
But  if  we  seek  the  determining  influence  in  the  Romantic 
Movement  it  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  realm  of  Ideas — 
though  at  the  head  of  one  main  tendency  there  stands  the 
great  name  of  Kant ;  nor  in  the  world  of  Action — though 
the  lurid  light  of  the  French  Revolution  falls  on  every 
contemporary  page;  but  in  the  dim  region  of  Sentiment 
which  underlies  both.  Rousseau  is  the  father  of  Roman- 
ticism. That  extraordinary  quickening  of  imaginative 
sensibility  which  Professor  Herford  notes  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  romantic  spirit  first  manifests  itself 
in  the  pages  of  "  Emile  "  and  "  la  Nouvelle  Heloise."  The 
affinity  between  Rousseau  and  many  of  the  great  figures 
in  English  Romanticism  may  seem  remote  indeed  !  Yet 
his  genius  was  European  in  its  influence,  and  our  literature 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  permeated  with  his 
teaching  and  his  inspiration.  And  it  is  with  regard  to 
this  strain  in  the  spiritual  lineage  of  the  leaders  in  the 
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new  movement  that  I  would  venture  to  define  Romanticism 
as  the  1  rhi  in  ph.  of  a  temperament.  In  poetry  and  imagina- 
tive literature,  especially,  it  was  the  revolt  of  certain 
untamed  natures  against  the  urbane,  conventional,  matter- 
of-fact  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  "good  sense1' 
of  Pope,  the  common-sense  of  Dr.  Johnson,  were  no  longer 
accepted  as  supreme  canons  in  literature  and  life.  The 
eccentrics  came  to  the  centre.  The  world  learnt  to  listen, 
not  without  grimaces,  to  many  things  that  for  a  century 
past  had  scarcely  found  utterance — naive  childish  memo- 
ries, revelations  of  the  inmost  life  of  the  soul,  minute  and 
faithful  notes  of  "  things  seen  "  in  the  world  of  nature, 
and  strange  moods  of  awe  and  exaltation.  The  revolt 
became  in  time,  of  course,  a  cult  and  an  affectation.  It 
ran  to  a  violence  of  simulated  passion  of  which  the  world 
has  long  since  wearied.  The  predominance  of  science  has 
made  many  minds  less  sensitive  to  the  "  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  and  land."  The  burden  of  social  problems  has 
become  too  heavy  for  perfect  sympathy  with  the  millennial 
hopes  and  prophecies  of  political  Romanticism.  But  the 
finest  fruits  of  the  romantic  spirit  keep  their  freshness. 
No  satiety  and  no  reaction  can  spoil  our  enjoyment  of  the 
great  harvest  of  English  poetry  in  which  Coleridge  has  so 
large  a  share. 

It  is  as  a  leader  in  the  poetic  revolt  of  his  age  that 
the  fame  of  Coleridge  is  most  secure.  In  temperament 
he  was  a  born  romantic,  the  fibres  of  his  nature 
thrilling  to  music,  like  an  JEolian  harp,  in  response 
to  every  breath  of  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  his  age. 
In  his  recollections  of  childhood  he  was  perhaps  not 
entirely  free  from  the  romantic  weakness  for  heightening 
the  lights  and  deepening  the  shadows.  Like  Rousseau  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  been  a  child.  The  poetry  in 
which  he  recalls  his  early  years  in  the  Devonshire  village 
and  parsonage  is  always  light-hearted  and  natural.  But 
it  is  plain  that  from  birth  there  was  an  abnormal  strain  in 
his  nature.  "  From  childhood,"  says  Lamb,  the  friend 
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who  always  best  understood  him,  "  he  hungered  for 
eternity."  The  fairy-tales  on  which  his  childhood  was 
nourished  "  habituated  my  mind  to  the  Vast,"  he  says, 
"and  I  never  considered  my  senses  as,  in  any  fashion,  a 
criterion  as  to  what  I  ought  to  believe.  I  regulated  all  my 
beliefs  by  my  conceptions,  not  by  my  sight,  even  at  that 
age."  The  "Arabian  Nights"  surrounded  him  with  vision- 
ary joys  and  terrors,  and  long  afterwards  he  remembered 
how  he  would  watch  in  the  library  for  the  moment  when 
the  sunshine,  falling  on  the  volumes,  gave  him  courage  to 
take  them  from  the  shelves.  His  father — himself  wildly 
eccentric  in  character — attempted  to  break  the  spell  by 
burning  the  magic  tales.  They  were  the  opium  of 
Coleridge's  childhood.  He  was  never  without  some  cloud- 
woven  barrier  between  himself  and  the  hard  facts  of  life. 
Be  Quincey  said  of  him  that  he  "wanted  better  bread  than 
could  be  made  from  wheat."  It  would  be  truer,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  he  was  one  of  those  for  whom  bread  made  from 
wheat  is  the  least  urgent  of  needs ! 

The  "shades  of  the  prison-house"  closed  very  early,  and 
in  dreary  earnest,  about  Coleridge.  In  his  ninth  year, 
upon  his  father's  death,  he  was  admitted  to  Christ's  Church 
Hospital,  and  from  that  grim  Bastille  of  boyhood  he  did 
not  once  escape  to  visit  the  Devonshire  home  for  eight  long 
years.  Here,  along  with  some  800  lads,  he  lived  in  a 
state  of  chronic  semi-starvation,  under  a  regime  of  absurd 
pedantry  and  monstrous  tyranny.  Everyone  remembers 
Charles  Lamb's  touching  portrait  of  the  poor  friendless 
boy,  his  parents,  and  those  who  should  care  for  him,  far 
away,  his  few  acquaintances  in  the  great  city,  after  a 
little  forced  notice  on  his  first  arrival,  tiring  of  his  holiday 
visits.  But  Coleridge  himself  seems  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  strangely  indifferent  to  the  hardships  of  his  lot. 
He  shows  nothing  of  Cowper's  or  Shelley's  revolt  against 
the  old  public-school  system.  He  professes,  indeed,  his 
lasting  indebtedness  to  the  wholesome  discipline  which 
saved  him  from  becoming  an  infant  prodigy  !  If  the  "  in- 
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spired  charity-boy,"  chanting  in  the  cloisters  "the  mysteries 
ni  lamblichus,  or  Plot  inns,  or  reciting  Homer  in  his 
Greek,"  was  not  a  prodigy,  one  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
define  the  term  ! 

The  truth  is  that  Coleridge  lived  through  these  darkened 
years  of  boyhood  upon  far  other  resources  than  those  pro- 
vided by  u  the  grand  old  fortifying  classical  curriculum." 
It  was  a  time  of  feverish  and  heterogeneous  reading,  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  legend  of  Coleridge's  omni- 
science. He  was  placed  on  the  subscription  list  of  a  cir- 
culating library  by  a  nameless  benefactor,  encountered  in 
the  Strand,  who  first  accused  Coleridge  of  an  attempt  to 
pick  his  pocket,  but  learnt  that  the  lad's  suspicious  be- 
haviour was  the  reflex  action  of  a  day-dream  in  which  he 
was  swimming  the  Hellespont  with  Leander !  "  I  read 
straight  through  the  catalogue,"  says  Coleridge,  ''  folios 
and  the  rest,  understanding  or  not,  and  ran  all  risks  to 
steal  out  and  procure  the  two  volumes  a  day,  to  which  I 
was  entitled." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  those  studies — or 
rather  browsings — in  philosophy  to  which  Lamb  alludes  in 
a  famous  passage  already  quoted.  The  speculations  and 
mystical  rhapsodies  of  the  neo-platonists  and  others  re- 
placed the  magic  of  the  "Arabian  Nights."  For  Coleridge, 
as  for  many  of  his  English  contemporaries,  philosophy  was 
always  largely  a  province  of  the  imagination.  It  was 
an  escape  from,  not  a  pathway  to,  Reality.  The  very 
word  Metaphysics  is  uttered  by  Coleridge,  Hazlitt  and 
De  Quincey,  with  bated  breath.  From  this  time  onwards 
Coleridge  is  continually  immersed  in  mystical  and 
speculative  reveries  which,  however,  in  these  early  years, 
have  very  little  relation  to  the  serious  critical  and  con- 
structive philosophy  of  the  age. 

Amid  the  boyish  intellectual  ferment  of  these  years,  in 
which  he  dabbles  in  surgery,  chemistry  and  atheism  with 
all  the  ardour  of  adolescence,  the  most  hopeful  sign  is  his 
awakening  as  a  poet.  The  juvenilia  of  Coleridge,  the 
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earliest  specimens  of  which  date  from  his  fifteenth  year, 
are,  it  is  true,  little  more  than  school-exercises.  They 
show  how  untrustworthy  is  the  tribute  which  he  pays  in 
the  "Biographia  Literaria"  to  the  literary  taste  of  his  school- 
master Boyer.  They  abound  in  the  very  faults  of  artificial 
diction  which  Boyer  is  said  to  have  so  ruthlessly  cas- 
tigated. There  are  imitations  of  Gray  and  Collins  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  double-epithets  and  personified 
abstractions.  There  is  the  inevitable  exercise  in  the 
manner  of  Spenser  which  is  not  in  the  least  in  Spenser's 
manner.  The  beginnings  of  his  protracted  but  tepid 
passion  for  Mary  Evans  find  expression  in  very  faded 
phraseology.  It  was  not  till  his  last  year  at  the  Hospital 
that  he  felt  the  breath  of  the  new  spirit  which  was  coming 
over  English  poetry.  The  inspiration  came  from  a  very 
unlikely  quarter.  Everyone  knows  the  famous  passage  in 
the  "Biographia  Literaria"  in  which  Coleridge  declares 
himself  the  true  poetic  child  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  truth  in  Coleridge's  remarks  that 
the  productions  of  contemporary  genius  have  a  more  vivid 
effect  on  the  youthful  mind  than  the  models  of  past  time, 
however  perfect.  And  of  contemporary  voices  in  which 
the  new  spirit  found  expression,  that  of  Bowles  was  the 
only  one  which  reached  his  ear.  Neither  Cowper  nor 
Burns  seems  to  have  penetrated  the  walls  of  Christ  Church 
Hospital.  Blake's  "  Songs  of  Innocence  "  appeared  in  the 
same  year  as  Bowies'  "  Sonnets,"  but  Coleridge  knew  no- 
thing of  Blake  until  twenty  years  later.  One  has  only  to 
glance  through  the  list  of  poetical  works  published  since 
Coleridge's  birth  in  1789  to  see  that  it  was  a  time  when,  in 
Sidney's  phrase  "  an  over-faint  stillness  should  seem  to 
strew  the  house  for  poets."  An  apparent  reaction  to  the 
style  of  Pope,  hailed  later  with  perverse  delight  by  Byron, 
had  begun  to  show  itself.  The  new  light  which  had 
glimmered  in  the  pages  of  Gray  and  Collins,  Goldsmith, 
Thomson,  Cowper  and  Chatterton,  seemed  likely  to  prove 
but  a  "  false  dawn."  For  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it 
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is  difficult  to  understand  the  charm  which  Coleridge  found 
in  the  Sonnets  of  Bowles.  The  simplicity  of  style  and 
sweetness  of  rhythm,  for  which  he  praised  them,  are,  how- 
ever, still  faintly  discernible,  and  the  strain  of  tender 
sentiment  which  runs  through  them  has  a  real  affinity 
with  one  side  of  Coleridge's  own  nature. 

Before  the  first  fruits  of  Coleridge's  poetic  genius  saw 
the  light,  he  was  to  pass  under  mightier  influences  than 
the  gentle  muse  of  Bowles.  In  1791  he  proceeded  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there,  during  the  next  three  years,  he  embraced 
with  devotion  the  Revolutionary  cause.  The  weight  of 
official  opinion  in  the  University  was,  of  course  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale,  but  in  Win.  Frend,  a  j/ellow  of 
Coleridge's  college,  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  had  a 
strong  advocate.  His  expulsion  from  the  University  in 
Coleridge's  third  year  prompted  the  young  student  to 
publish  a  pamphlet  "  Peace  and  Union,"  in  which  he 
denounced  the  war  with  France,  and  justified  the  execution 
of  Louis  XYI.  Along  with  the  ideals  of  Freedom  and 
Brotherhood,  Coleridge  eagerly  absorbed  the  advanced 
philosophical  and  theological  views  of  the  age — of  which 
Godwin  and  Priestley  were  the  chief  representatives.  It 
is  impossible  to  recreate,  in  a  few  words,  the  intellectual 
and  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  generous  youthful 
spirits  of  that  time  had  their  being.  The  millennium 
seemed  very  near  to  such  natures  as  Coleridge  a  hundred 
years  ago !  "  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive,  but  to 
be  young  was  very  heaven  !" 

The  famous  escapade  which  interrupted  his  last  year  at 
Cambridge  is  Coleridge's  only  intrusion  upon  the  romance 
of  real  life.  From  December  1793  to  April  1794,  the 
young  apostle  of  Peace  and  Freedom  masqueraded  under 
the  appropriate  name  of  Comberbach  as  a  private  in  the 
King's  Light  Dragoons  at  Reading.  Weary  of  watching 
the  plump,  awkward  recruit  fall  from  the  saddle,  his 
superiors  in  the  regiment  placed  him  in  attendance  upon  a 
sick  comrade  in  a  pavilion  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  at 
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Henley-upon-Thames.  Here  appears  upon  the  scene  a 
beautiful  young  girl  to  whom  Coleridge  confides  the  secret 
of  his  identity.  The  news  of  his  whereabouts  reached  his 
brother  George,  and  the  correspondence  that  ensued 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  Coleridge's  character. 
He  declares  that  "  his  soul  is  unreadable  to  himself ;"  that 
he  is  "  lost  in  the  labyrinth,  the  inextricable  wilderness  of 
his  own  heart."  He  desires  to  be  forgotten  as  though  he 
had  never  been,  and  so  forth.  Dream-like  inconsequence 
in  conduct,  instability  and  complexity  of  character, 
passionate  self-reproaches— the  episode  foreshadows  only 
too  faithfully  the  tragedy  of  Coleridge's  life ! 

Not  less  characteristic,  however,  is  the  elasticity  of 
temperament  with  which,  a  few  months  later,  he  adopts 
the  visionary  scheme  of  Pantisocracy.  The  conception 
seems  to  have  been  Southey's,  the  title — with  its  philo- 
sophical and  classical  flavour  —  was  Coleridge's  own. 
Southey  had  read  Rousseau  and  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Godwin.  He  was  still  sowing  those  intellectual  wild  oats 
which  so  signally  failed  to  produce  a  harvest  in  his  later 
years.  Republican  and  half  atheist  by  repute,  his 
dangerous  reputation  offered  to  Coleridge  an  overwhelming 
attraction.  The  great  experiment  of  a  return  to  Nature 
011  a  philosophic  basis  rapidly  took  shape  under  their 
combined  excogitations. 

Twelve  gentlemen  of  good  education  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples are  to  embark  with  twelve  ladies  "  in  April  next," 
fixing  themselves  in  "  some  delightful  part  of  the  new 
back  settlements  of  America."  Two  or  three  hours'  daily 
manual  labour  will  suffice  to  support  the  colony,  which 
is  to  possess  all  things  in  common.  Study,  discussion,  and 
the  education  of  the  children  on  a  settled  system  are  to 
form  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  question  "  whether 
the  marriage  contract  shall  be  dissolved,  if  agreeable  to 
one  or  to  both  parties,"  is  raised,  but  not  determined.  It 
is  estimated  that  "  every  gentleman  providing  £125  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution." 
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Among  other  preparations  for  the  new  life,  Coleridge 
offered  his  hand  in  marriage  to  Sarah  Fricker,  whose 
younger  sister  was  already  engaged  to  Southey.  Southey 
seems  to  have  been  not  a  little  scandalized  by  the  pre- 
cipilaricy  of  his  friend,  whose  heart  was  still  understood 
to  belong  to  Mary  Evans.  The  engagement  once  made, 
however,  he  keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  Coleridge,  and 
seeks  to  regulate  his  correspondence  with  the  lady.  Cole- 
ridge's reply  shows  a  very  lucid  insight  into  his  friend's 
character,  and  foreshadows  the  inevitable  disruption  of 
the  Pantisocratic  scheme.  Haste  in  these  matters,  he 
declares,  is  wrong.  Just  as  one  may  be  too  well  in  health, 
so  there  may  be  a  plethora  of  virtue.  "  Your  rigid 
simplicity,  your  rectitude  makes  you  too  hasty  in  your 
judgments.  Never  deceiving  yourself,  you  feel  more  in- 
dignation against  error  than  pity  for  it."  The  words  are 
only  too  prophetic  of  South ey's  attitude  towards  Coleridge 
in  later  years.  Already  the  latter  has  discovered  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  nature  between  himself  and  his  friend. 
A  similar  discovery  with  regard  to  Sarah  Fricker  was  re- 
served, unhappily  for  both,  until  after  the  marriage ! 

In  the  meantime  Coleridge  was  gaining  some  reputation 
as  a  poet.  A  series  of  Sonnets  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  in  the  winter  of  1794-5,  and  a  drama, 
the  "  Fall  of  Robespierre,"  of  which  he  wrote  the  first  act 
and  Southey  the  other  two,  show  the  gradual  clarifying  of 
his  views  on  the  Revolution.  The  drama  has  no  poetic 
value.  Its  point  of  view  with  regard  to  contemporary 
events  in  France  shows  more  prudence  than  the  reputation 
of  the  two  young  poets  had  prepared  the  public  to  expect. 
Like  Wordsworth' s  "Borderers,"  but  with  far  less  intensity, 
it  reflects  the  moral  crisis,  the  conflict  between  reason  and 
the  instincts  of  the  heart,  which  the  Terror  had  brought 
about  in  almost  every  English  adherent  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Sonnets  addressed  to  a  motley  group  of  eminent  per- 
sons, Bowles,  Priestley,  Burke,  Pitt,  Koskiusko,  La  Fayette 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  are  chiefly  interesting,  apart  from  their 
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political  sentiments,  for  the  marked  evidence  of  German 
literary  influences.  Coleridge  had  fallen  under  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang  "  movement,  and  had  heen 
powerfully  impressed,  in  particular  by  Schiller's  drama 
"  The  Robbers."  The  violence  of  manner  which  marks 
these  sonnets  was  but  a  transient  phase,  however,  in 
Coleridge's  development.  More  characteristic  are  the 
poems  of  this  period — some  of  which  appeared  in  the 
volume  published  by  Cottle  in  1796, — which  express  a  deep 
and  sincere  humanitarian  sentiment.  Of  these  the  lines 
addressed  to  a  "  Young  Ass  "  are  not  the  least  significant 
and  revolutionary !  To  this  period  also  belongs  the  for- 
midable "  Eeligious  Musings  "  upon  which  Coleridge  was 
inclined  to  stake  his  poetic  reputation.  His  lyrical  genius 
was  still  oppressed  by  the  speculative  and  didactic  side  of 
his  nature.  "  I  cannot  write  without  a  body  of  thought," 
he  complains  to  Southey  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1794.  And  in  this  magnum  opus  of  his  early  manhood, 
the  body  of  thought  is  very  stubborn  stuff,  upon  which  the 
"  shaping  power  of  imagination  "  plays  in  vain. 

In  October  1795,  the  last  hazy  outlines  of  Pantisocracy 
faded  into  the  void.  Southey  repudiated  the  scheme  and 
went  off  to  a  rich  uncle  in  Lisbon.  Coleridge  poured  forth 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  in  a  letter  which  fills  fourteen 
octavo  pages.  A  few  days  later  he  married  Sarah  Fricker 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  Chatterton's 
Church.  For  a  few  weeks  chiefly  spent  at  Clevedon,  the 
poet  forgot  all  his  troubles. 

Fancy  now  more  gaily  sings, 

Or  if  awhile  she  droops  her  wings, 

As  skylarks  'mid  the  corn, 

On  summer  fields  she  grounds  her  breast ; 

The  oblivious  poppy  o'er  her  nest 

Nods  till  returning  morn. 

The    brief    idyll    inspired    such    delightful    verse    as    the 
Harp  "  and  the  "  Reflections  on  having  left  a 
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place  of  Retirement,"  in  which  a  delicate  and  sensuous 
enjoyment  of  nature  is  blended,  in  a  manner  characteristic 
of  Coleridge,  with  gentle  human  affection.  True,  there  is 
point  in  Lamb's  jest  that  the  motto  of  the  latter  poem, 
Scnitoni  propriora,  might  be  translated  "  more  proper  for 
a  sermon."  The  opening  lines  of  the  "^Eolian  Harp,"  for 
instance,  would  suffer  nothing  from  the  suppression  of  the 
didactic  parentheses,  which  may  have  struck  the  young 
bride  herself  as  a  rather  solemn  kind  of  honeymooning ! 

My  pensive  Sarah  !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 

Thus  on  mine  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 

To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o'ergrown 

With  Avhite-flowered  jasmine,  and  the  broad-leaved  myrtle 

(Sweet  emblems  they  of   Innocence   and  Love!) 

And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with  light, 

Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 

Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 

Shine  opposite  !     How  exquisite  the  scents 

Snatched  from  yon  bean-field  !    and  the  world  so  hushed  ! 

The  stilly  murmur  of  the  distant  sea 

Tells  us  of  silence. 

But  the  music  of  these  verses  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the 
entrancing  strains  which  Coleridge  was  soon  to  pour  forth. 

Such  a  soft,  floating,  witchery  of  sound, 

As  twilight  elfins  make,  when  they  at  eve 

Voyage  on  gentle  gales  from  fairy-land, 

Where  melodies  from  honey-dropping  flowers, 

Footless  and  wild,  like  birds  of  Paradise, 

Nor  pause,  nor  perch,  hovering  on  untamed  wing. 

The  peace  of  Coleridge's  retirement  was  broken,  in  part 
by  the  re-awakening  of  the  prophetic  spirit  within  him, 
and  in  part  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  earning  the  house- 
hold bread.  A  year  of  increasing  embarrassments  and 
abortive  projects — the  Watchman  with  its  regenerating 
mission  to  the  world  among  them — left  him  neither  heart 
nor  leisure  for  poetry.  In  the  summer  of  1797,  however, 
began  his  intimacy  with  the  Wordsworths,  and  the  next 
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two  years  witnessed  a  harvest  in  English  poetry  which, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  wears  the  aspect  of  a  miracle. 
Coleridge's  achievement  up  to  this  point  has  already  been 
outlined.  He  had,  it  is  true,  risen  above  the  level  of  the 
"  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza "  of  which  Byron  was  soon 
to  make  sport  in  his  audacious  youthful  satire.  But  half 
a  dozen  pages  would  probably  contain  all  that  we  should 
care  to  preserve  of  his  verse  already  written.  Wordsworth 
had  made  some  slight  progress  in  the  exploring  of  his  own 
genius.  The  "  Evening  Walk  "  and  "Descriptive  Sketches" 
had  been  published  in  1792,  and  had  kindled  Coleridge's 
enthusiasm  before  he  met  their  author.  In  the  first  weeks 
of  their  intimacy  he  read  to  Coleridge  his  tragedy  of  "  The 
Borderers,"  and  the  "  Ruined  Cottage,"  now  incorporated 
in  the  First  Book  of  the  "Excursion."  The  tragedy  his  new 
friend  thought  "  simply  wonderful,"  and  the  blank  verse 
fragment  "  superior  to  anything  in  our  language  which  in 
any  way  resembles  it."  "  Guilt  and  Sorrow  "  was  also  by 
him  in  MS.  And  this  slender  sheaf  of  verse  is  all  that  he 
had  as  yet  gathered  in.  Wordsworth's  antecedent  personal 
history  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  essay.  It  is  written 
for  all  time  in  the  "Prelude"  that  wonderful  record  of 
the  growth  of  a  poet's  mind.  We  know  that  he  had  felt 
with  even  greater  intensity  than  Coleridge  the  fluctuating 
hopes  and  fears  quickened  by  the  Revolution.  He  had 
watched  the  overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime  with  a 
sympathy  born  of  closer  knowledge  than  almost  any 
Englishman  of  his  time  possessed.  He  had  waited  in  vain 
for  the  reconstruction  of  human  society  which  seemed  so 
near,  and  the  carnage  of  the  Terror  had  left  him  bankrupt, 
for  a  time,  in  faith  and  ideals.  Slowly  and  painfully  he 
had  begun  to  draw  from  nature,  and  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  that  "  lady  vowed  and  dedicate  to  something 
more  than  nature  " — his  sister  Dorothy — consolation  and 
strength. 

Now,    within    a    year    or    so    of    the    foregathering    of 
Wordsworth    and    Coleridge   some   of   the    most    precious 
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things  in  English  poetry  came  to  birth.  The  romantic 
revolt  became  a  revolution.  The  Lyrical  Ballads,  "Tintern 
Abbey,"  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  the  first  part  of 
"  Christabel,"  "  Kubla  Khan," — almost  every  phase  of  the 
romantic  spirit  receives  its  enduring  expression  in  the 
poems  meditated  and  written  in  that  delightful  intimacy 
"  on  seaward  Quantock's  healthy  hills."  To  strike  a 
balance  of  the  mutual  indebtedness  of  the  two  poets  is  an 
elusive  task.  But  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  forget  that 
behind  the  poetry  of  this  period  there  lurks  one  of  those 
shy  personal  forces  which  count  for  so  much  in  literature 
and  which  we  are  so  seldom  able  to  record.  Here, 
however,  the  traces  are  manifest;  but  for  Dorothy 
Wordsworth  how  many  golden  pages  of  English  verse 
would  have  been  blank !  "  The  shooting  lights  of  her 
wild  eyes  "  learnt  to  fall  on  either  companion  of  those 
wonderful  days  with  equal  affection.  She  writes  in  her 
journal  at  Grasmere  three  years  afterwards  (10th 
November,  1801)  :  "  Poor  C.(oleridge)  left  us.  Every  sight 
and  every  sound  reminded  me  of  him — dear,  dear  fellow,  of 
his  many  talks  to  us,  by  day  and  by  night,  of  all  dear 
things.  I  was  melancholy,  and  could  not  talk,  but  at 
last  I  eased  my  heart  by  weeping.  Oh !  how  many,  many 
reasons  I  have  to  be  anxious  for  him."  And  two  days 
later :  "  The  hips  veiy  beautiful,  and  so  good !  and,  dear 
Coleridge,  I  ate  twenty  for  thee  when  I  was  by  myself." 
There  are  some  curious  things  to  be  discovered  in  those 
journals,  which  suggest  that  Coleridge  might  have  adopted 
his  brother  poet's  tribute  : 

She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears, 
And  humble  cares  and  delicate  fears; 
A  heart  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  love  and  thought  and  joy. 

Thus  on  March  7th,  1798,  she  notes :  "  Only  one  leaf  at 
the  top  of  a  tree — the  sole  remaining  leaf — danced  round 
and  round  like  a  rag  blown  by  the  wind."  We  know 
where  that  leaf  dances  now !  And  again,  returning  home 
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from  Coleridge's  house — "  The  night  cloudy  but  not  dark," 
almost  the  very  words  that  form  a  subtle  cadence  in  one 
of  the  most  musical  stanzas  of  "  Christabel." 

One  can  never  forgive  De  Quincey  for  certain  pages  of, 
vulgar  tittle-tattle.  But  it  is  plain  enough  that  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  sisterly  affection  was  not  the  least  precious 
element  in  that  friendship  in  which,  as  he  declares,  the 
three  became  one  soul. 

Towards  Wordsworth  himself  Coleridge  assumed,  from 
the  outset  of  their  intimacy,  an  attitude  of  humble 
adoration  !  In  June,  1797,  we  find  him  writing  to  Cottle  : 
"  Wordsworth  is  a  very  great  man,  the  only  man  to  whom 
I  feel  myself  inferior  at  every  moment  and  in  every  kind 
of  excellence."  But  those  masterpieces  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  "Christabel,"  "  Kubla  Khan,"  "The  Three 
Graves,"  owe  nothing  to  the  influence  of  the  older  poet. 
The  famous  joint  programme  of  a  new  imaginative  inter- 
pretation of  life  which  Coleridge  has  described  in  the 
"  Biographia  Literaria  "  may  have  been  conceived  to  some 
extent,  after  the  works  that  fulfil  it  were  written ;  but  the 
division  of  labour  there  indicated  marks  exactly  the 
diverging  lives  and  genius  of  the  two  friends.  "  The 
thought  suggested  itself,"  says  Coleridge  "  (to  which  of  us 
I  do  not  recollect)  that  a  series  of  poems  might  be 
composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one  the  incidents  and 
agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural;  and  the 
excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interpreting  of 
the  affections  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as 
would  naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing 
them  real.  For  the  second  class,  subjects  were  to  be 
chosen  from  ordinary  life;  the  characters  and  incidents 
were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  village."  And 
the  object  proposed  here  was  "  to  give  the  charm  of  novelty 
to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  excite  a  feeling  analogous  to 
the  supernatural  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to  the 
lethargy  of  custom  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world  before  us."  Such  was  the 
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more  or  less  conscious  intention  which  informed  the 
Lyrical  Ballads.  A  "  renascence  of  wonder,"  to  borrow 
Mr.  Watts  Dunton's  happy  phrase,  was  to  be  created  in 
this  two-fold  scheme ;  the  supernatural  represented  so  as 
to  cause  a  willing  suspension  of  disbelief,  and  the  natural 
and  homely  suffused  with  a  sense  of  reverence  and  awe. 

"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  in  which  Coleridge's  share  of 
the  project  was  so  gloriously  fulfilled,  is  the  supreme 
example  of  romantic  realism  in  our  literature.  The  taste 
for  fantastic  revivals  of  medieval  magic  and  superstition 
which  marked  the  earlier  phase  of  the  romantic  movement 
has  long  since  passed  away.  But  it  is  important  to  observe 
the  distinction  which  Coleridge  himself  has  carefully 
drawn,  between  the  crude  supernaturalism  of  objective 
marvels  and  wonders,  and  the  subtle  poetic  pourtrayal 
of  those  states  of  mind  in  which  the  former  have  their 
origin,  and  whence  they  are  projected  into  the  world  of 
time  and  space.  Dream  and  illusion  do  not  cease  to  be 
a  vital  part  of  human  experience  when  they  are 
disentangled  from  the  facts  of  ordinary  life.  Now 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner "  is  a  dream,  a  poet's  reverie, 
according  to  the  sub-title  which  appeared  in  the  second 
edition.  Or,  if  a  closer  definition  be  worth  while,  it  is  the 
poetic  presentation  of  a  "  case "  which  would  be  quite 
easily  accepted  by  a  mental  pathologist,  the  case  of  a  mind 
haunted  by  long,  guilty  broodings,  "  alone  on  a  wide,  wide 
sea."  It  is  the  mariner's  own  story  that  we  hear,  from 
the  first  moment  when  "  he  holds  us  with  his  glittering 
eye."  And,  with  a  "  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  "  we 
are  carried  away  into  that  eerie  world  in  which  air,  sea 
and  sky  become  vast  screens  for  the  phantoms  cast  by  a 
disordered  mind.  All  nature  is  transformed  through  the 
pathetic  fallacy  of  that  recurring  mood  in  which  the 
mariner  is  compelled  to  tell  his  tale  : 

Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns: 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 
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The  sun  and  moon,  especially,  become  as  truly  supernatural 
agents  in  his  story  as  the  spectral  woman  and  her  partner 
casting  dice  for  his  soul  on  the  phantom  ship.  They  have 
burnt  themselves  into  his  brain,  and  their  changing  aspects 
are  recalled  at  every  turn  of  his  wild  tale.  Take  from  a 
score  of  instances  the  following : 

Nor  dim,  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  sun  uprist. 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon 

Right  up  above  the  mast   did  stand, 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Till  clomb  above  the  Eastern  bar 

The  horned  moon,  with  one  bright  star 

Within   the  nether   lip. 

The  star-dogged  moon. 

The  moving  moon    went   up   the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide, 
Softly  she  was  going  up 
And  a  star  or  two  beside. 

"  I  dislike  all  the  miraculous  part  in  it,"  wrote  Lamb, 
"  but  the  feelings  of  a  man  under  the  operation  of  such 
scenery  dragged  me  along  like  Tom  Piper's  magic  whistle." 

"  The  Ancient  Mariner "  is  unique,  not  only  as  a 
psychological  tour  de  force ;  it  stands  alone  also  in  its 
mastery  of  effortless,  spontaneous  melody  of  language. 
"  We  forget  almost,"  as  Mr.  Quiller  Couch  says,  "  in 
listening  to  the  voice  that  there  are  such  things  as  words. 
Take  the  lines  describing  the  ascending  flight  of  the  troop 
of  angelic  spirits  to  their  own  unearthly  music  : 

Sometimes  a  dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargon  ing. 
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And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lovely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

Or,  again,  (the  exquisite  simile  of  a  sea- wanderer  sick  for 
home)  the  noise  of  the  sails  stirring  under  a  favouring 
breeze  is  like  : 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  "  The  Ancient 
Mariner "  because  it  is,  alas !  Coleridge's  one  complete 
thing — almost  perfect  in  conception,  flawless  in  execution — 
in  a  kind  of  poetry  which  is  his  own  unchallenged  domain. 

"The  Three  Graves"  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  poet's 
interest  in  the  psychology  of  superstition  and  morbid 
illusion.  It  is  a  story  of  the  blighting  of  two  lives — a 
young  married  pair — under  the  influence  of  a  curse 
pronounced  upon  them  by  an  evil  woman,  the  mother  of 
the  bride.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  English  village;  the 
landscape  is  painted  with  much  quiet  charm  from 
Coleridge's  surroundings  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  the  period 
is  modern.  In  spite  of  this  familiar  framework,  however, 
there  is  a  weird  and  painful  power  in  the  purely  subjective 
working  out  of  the  theme,  "  Beneath  the  foulest  mother's 
curse  no  child  could  ever  thrive."  The  style  of  the  poem 
reproduces  wth  striking  faithfulness  Wordsworth's  homely 
manner  in  "  Two  April  Mornings  "  and  "  Lucy  Gray." 

In  "  Christabel "  Coleridge  has  drawn  nearer  to  the 
trodden  path  of  conventional  romance.  Had  the  narrative 
been  carried  to  a  conclusion  neither  the  delicately 
modulated  verse  nor  the  dream-like  atmosphere  of  the 
poem  could  have  saved  it  from  being  classed  with  the 
more  commonplace  supernaturalism  of  Scott  and  Southey 
and  the  rest.  If  the  sketch  of  the  poet's  intention 
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furnished  by  Gilman  is  trustworthy — which  I  find  it  hard 
to  believe — we  may  be  thankful  that  it  remains  a  fragment. 
The  spell  of  Coleridge's  peculiar  magic  is  already  weaker 
in  the  second  part;  and  even  the  verse  loses  something 
of  its  varied  cadence.  And  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
change  in  the  poet's  conception  of  the  central  figure,  the 
mysterious  baleful  Geraldine.  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  in 
his  introduction  to  the  facsimile  edition  of  the  poem, 
published  last  year,  expresses  the  view  that  the  Geraldine 
of  the  first  part  is  a  supernatural,  of  the  second  part  a 
transnatural  being.  And  certainly  the  serpent  attributes 
are  much  more  clearly  indicated  in  the  later  addition  to 
the  poem.  The  subject  is  a  sufficiently  repellent  one,  and 
Coleridge's  treatment  of  it,  by  accumulated  strokes  of 
mysterious  suggestion,  is  apt  to  get  on  the  reader's  nerves. 
"  Christabel "  is,  however,  Coleridge's  metrical  master- 
piece. That  it  awoke  such  echoes  as  we  hear  in  Scott's 
Lay  and  in  Byron's  "  Siege  of  Corinth  "  is  one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  the  metre  itself  has  become  somewhat 
hackneyed.  But  it  would  be  a  dull  ear  indeed  which 
failed  to  distinguish  between  the  ordinary  jingle  of  the 
four-accent  verse  and  such  subtle  music  as  this : 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark? 
The  night  is  chilly  but  not  dark. 
The  thin  grey  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 
It  covers,  but  not  hides  the  sky. 
The  moon  is  behind  and  at  the  full, 
And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull, 
'Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 
And  the  spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way? 

The  fragment  of  "  Kubla  Khan,"  the  elaboration  of 
an  opium-induced  dream,  belongs  to  the  confines  of  litera- 
ture, where  words  merge  into  colour  and  sound.  The 
first  part  is  a  landscape,  Turneresque  in  its  disregard  of 
physical  fact  and  in  its  romantic  spirit;  the  second  part 
is  magical  music,  the  song  of  one  who  "  on  honey-dew  has 
fed,  and  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise."  No  other  English- 
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speaking  poet — unless  it  be  Edgar  Allan  Poe — has  ever 
been  quite  at  home  in  this  region  of  mystery  and 
voluptuous  colour  and  thrice-distilled  verse.  And  it  is 
certain  that  it  all  lies  very  far  from  the  path  of 
Wordsworth,  under  the  stimulus  of  whose  friendship  it 
was,  nevertheless,  largely  composed.  But  there  is,  of 
course,  quite  another  Coleridge  whom  Wordsworth,  in 
more  than  one  noble  tribute,  has  been  proud  to  associate 
with  himself  as  a  "  prophet  of  nature."  In  those 
exquisitely  fresh  poems  of  nature  and  of  gentle  human 
affections,  "  This  Lime  Tree  Bower,"  "  Frost  at  Midnight," 
"The  Nightingale,"  "Fears  in  Solitude,"  it  is  possible 
to  bring  Coleridge  into  comparison  with  the  author  of 
"Tintern  Abbey"  and  "The  Excursion."  Here,  for 
example,  we  find  many  expressions  of  the  Wordsworthian 
faith  in  the  benignant  spiritual  influences  of  nature : 

Henceforth  I  shall  know 
That  Nature  ne'er  deserts  the  wise  and  pure. 

What  could  be  more  Wordsworthian,  again,  than  the  lines 
in  which  he  repudiates  the  conventional  epithet  "  melan- 
choly "  applied  to  the  nightingale's  song : 

A  melancholy  bird  !     0  idle  thought, 
In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy.  .  .  . 
My  friend  and  thou  our  sister  we  have  learnt 
A  different  lore;    we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  of  love 
And  joyance. 

There  is  a  touch  of  his  own  magic  in  the  lines  describing 

the  birds  themselves : 

On  moonlight  bushes, 

Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half-disclosed, 
You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 
Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and  full, 
Glistening. 

One  more  extract,  in  which  the  poet  vows  for  his  child 
an  upbringing  very  different  from  his  own  boyhood,  will 
show  that  Coleridge  is  often  indistinguishable  from  the 
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spirit  and  manner  of  the  great  High  Priest  of  Nature 
himself : 

Thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 

By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 

Of  ancient  mountain. 

Therefore  all  seasons  shall  be  sweet  to  thee, 

Whether  the  summer  clothe  the  general  earth 

With  greenness,  or  the  redbreast  sit  and  sing 

Betwixt  the  tufts  of  snow  on  the  bare  branch 

Of  mossy  apple-tree — while  the  night-thatch 

Smokes  in  the  sun-thaw;  whether  the  eve-drops  fall 

Heard  only  in  the  trances  of  the  blast, 

Or  if  the  secret  ministry  of  frost 

Shall  hang  them  up  in  silent  icicles, 

Quietly  shining  to  the  shining  moon. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  passages  quoted,  and 
there  are  many  others  in  the  same  strain,  were  written 
before  those  central  passages  of  the  Wordsworthian 
religion  of  Nature  which  they  so  inevitably  recall. 

Along  with  this  close  correspondence  of  outlook  and 
emotion  there  go  certain  characteristics  which  mark  off 
Coleridge's  nature  poems  from  those  of  his  companion  of 
the  Nether  Stowey  period.  There  is  a  more  sensuous 
quality  in  his  perceptions  of  natural  beauty.  He  catches 
the  fragrance  of  the  bean-flower  and  the  "  fruit-like 
perfume  of  the  golden  furze."  He  notes  the  "  peculiar 
tint  of  yellow  green  "  in  the  western  sky  at  evening ;  and 
the  delicate  hue  of  the  unripe  flax  "when  through  its 
half-transparent  stalks  at  eve  the  level  sunshine  glimmers 
with  green  light."  There  is  a  richness  and  splendour  in 
his  cloudscapes,  always,  that  places  him  with  Shelley. 

And,  further,  as  distinguishing  him  from  Wordsworth, 
Nature  is  never  more  than  half  his  theme.  This  group  of 
poems  is  penetrated  with  human  affections.  "  The  Lime 
Tree  Bower  "  enshrines  his  friendship  for  Charles  Lamb, 
"My  gentle-hearted  Charles."  "Frost  at  Midnight" 
contains  that  charming  picture  of  the  cottage  interior, 
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where  the  poet's  infant  boy  slumbers  peacefully  beside 
him  in  his  crib.  "  The  Nightingale "  is  a  worthy 
monument  of  his  friendship  with  Dorothy  Wordsworth. 
We  have,  in  short,  the  revelation  of  a  nature  very  human, 
very  dependent  on  personal  ties,  of  one  who  wrote  in 
pathetic  sincerity : 

To  be  beloved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love  I  love  indeed. 

Taking  the  poetry  of  the  years  1797-8  as  a  whole,  one 
might  surely  read  in  it  the  promise  of  a  glorious  and 
happy  development  of  a  great  genius.  We  know  that  that 
promise  was  never  fulfilled.  The  lovely  dawn,  over  which 
we  have  lingered,  ushered  in  for  Coleridge  a  long  and 
dreary  day,  illumined  only  by  fitful  gleams  of  the  early 
splendours  of  verse.  Eventide,  indeed,  brought  light  and 
peace.  But  after  his  return  from  Germany  in  1800  the  old 
sources  of  inspiration  fail,  the  days  when  "  life  went 
a-Maying  with  Nature,  Hope  and  Poesy"  never  return. 
To  follow  the  "  thought-bewildered  man  "  through  his  long 
pilgrimage  is  happily  no  part  of  my  task.  It  only  remains 
to  indicate  what  portions  of  the  scanty  poetic  aftermath 
of  those  darkened  years  deserve  to  be  remembered  along 
with  the  harvest  gathered  in  the  light  of  the  romantic 
dawn. 

There  is,  first  in  time,  as  in  quality  of  inspiration,  the 
great  "  Ode  to  France."  Shelley,  and  not  a  few  good 
judges  since  his  day,  have  hailed  this  poem  as  the  greatest 
of  its  class  in  the  language.  Coleridge  threw  all  his 
strength  into  this  great  sorrowful  palinode  in  which  he 
abjures  the  Revolution,  renounces  all  hope  of  seeing  the 
spirit  of  liberty  embodied  in  political  forms.  There  is  a 
lofty  dignity  in  its  stanzas,  a  mighty  sweeping  music  in 
its  verse  that  seem  like  the  powers  of  Nature  invoked  in 
the  opening  strains  "  to  yield  homage  only  to  eternal 
laws."  And  scarcely  less  noble  in  manner  is  the  "  Ode  to 
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Dejection,"  with  its  sadder  confession  of  the  passing  away 
of  a  glory  from  the  earth : 

I  may  not  hope  from  outward  forms  to  win 

The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within. 

0  William,  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live, 

Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  beautiful  lyrical 
snatches;  a  group  of  allegorical  pieces  in  which  he  sings 
exquisitely  of  Love  and  Hope ;  and  some  free  translations  or 
adaptations  from  the  German,  including  "  Wallenstein  " 
and  "  The  Hymn  before  Sunrise."  The  spirit  of  poetry 
never  finally  deserted  Coleridge.  Near  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  stirred  to  write  the  charming 
reminiscence  of  the  Golden  Age,  "  The  Garden  of 
Boccaccio."  But  it  is  pretty  certain,  in  spite  of  the  varied 
things  which  he  has  left  us,  that  he  never  sang  out  his 
nature  as  he  might  have  done  under  happier  influences. 
The  words  in  which  he  invokes  the  great  mountain  in  his 
"  Hymn  before  Sunrise  "  may  well  close  this  study  of  his 
poetic  life : 

0  struggling  with  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars  ! 


DERBYSHIRE  CHARACTER. 
By  JOHN  PENDLETON. 

PHIS  paper  is  not  analytical;  it  does  not  pretend  to 
literary  merit :  it  is  merely  an  attempt  to  give  some 
idea  of  Derbyshire  character  from  anecdote,  and  incident. 
The  county,  though  it  cannot  compare  with  the  fame  of 
Lancashire,  has  turned  out  men  noted  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  engineering;  but  it  is  not  so  much  of  these  I 
would  speak.  Nor  shall  I  refer  to  the  courage  and  daring  of 
the  industrial  class— the  lead  miners,  coal  getters  and  iron 
workers,  who,  in  their  daily  duty  have  often,  in  peril, 
performed  deeds  of  heroism  worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross 
or  the  King's  medal  in  recognition  of  bravery.  What  I 
have  to  say  relates  chiefly  to  ordinary  humble  folks,  many 
of  them  living  monotonous  lives  in  remote  places,  though 
lives  not  altogether  without  sense  of  humour.  The  rural 
people,  till  greater  facility  of  travel  led  to  easier  com- 
munication, were  little  heard  of;  still  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  parts  of  the  county,  had  a  fairly  good  opinion  of 
themselves.  For  instance  there  is  an  old  rhyme  referring 
to  Chesterfield,  and  its  church  with  the  twisted  spire  : 

Proud  Chesterfield,  prouder  people — 
Ugly  church  and  uglier  steeple. 

Notwithstanding  the  town's  dignity  its  folks  have  now 
and  again  indulged  in  frolic;  and  one  night  when  the 
mayor  was  passing  through  the  churchyard  a  jovial  soul 
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jumped  on  his  back,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  his 
worship.  The  chief  magistrate  fumed,  and  gasped  out : 
"  Don't  you  know  who  I  am?  I'm  the  Mayor !  "  "  Mare, 
or  horse,  I'll  have  a  ride,"  said  the  practical  joker,  and  he 
stuck  like  an  octopus  on  the  Mayor's  back  till  he  was 
pulled  off  by  the  constable. 

The  county  town  of  Derby  has,  in  its  time,  been  much 
prouder  than  Chesterfield.  Defoe  called  it  a  town  of 
"  gentry  rather  than  of  trade ;  "  and  the  county  families 
who  lived  around  it  were  sticklers  for  precedence,  and  the 
like.  There  is  an  entry  in  an  old  book,  long  kept  in  the 
Derby  Assembly  Room,  in  which  a  certain  Mrs.  Barnes, 
giving  up  the  keys  to  the  Countess  of  Ferrers,  adds : 
"  I  told  her  that  trade  never  mixed  with  us  ladies."  In 
fact,  the  assemblies,  or  dances,  were  punctiliously  select, 
the  following  rules  being  observed  : 

No  Attorney's  Clerk  shall  be  admitted. 

No  Shopkeeper,  or  any  of  his  or  her  family  shall  be  admitted. 

No  lady  shall  be  allowed  to  dance  in  a  long  white  apron. 

All  young  ladies  in  Mantua's  shall  pay  half  a  crown. 

No  Miss  in  a  Coat  shall  Dance  without  leave  of  the  Lady  of 

the  Assembly. 
Whoever  shall  transgress  any  of  these  rules  shall  be  turned 

out  of  the  Assembly  Room. 

We  live  in  a  more  democratic  age,  and  much  of  this 
hauteur  has  fallen  into  disuetude :  in  fact  Derby  is  now 
essentially  a  place  of  thriving  trade  and  industry.  Despite 
the  stupid  arrogance  that  at  one  time  obtained  in  the 
towns,  Derbyshire  people  have  invariably  been  a  level- 
headed lot.  Phillip  Kinder,  the  historian,  paid  the  women 
of  the  county  a  compliment,  saying  they  were  "  chaste  and 
sober,  very  diligent  in  housewifery,  hating  idleness  and 
loving  and  obeying  their  husbands."  It  was  perhaps  a 
natural  sequel  that  such  mothers  should  have  good  sons 
and  daughters.  Anyhow  the  folks  who  live  in  and  about 
the  Peak  are,  generally,  a  sturdy,  honourable  race.  They 
have  helped  to  make  history ;  and  they  do  their  duty  often 
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with  self-sacrifice  amid  hardship.  The  locality  in  which 
they  live — the  hills,  dales,  and  wide-spreading  moors,  are 
well  known  :  but  possibly  it  may  not  be  so  generally  under- 
stood that  the  isolation,  the  solitude,  the  necessity  of  this 
hard  land,  have  developed  special  characteristics  in  its 
people,  particularly  that  of  versatility. 

I  will  quote  two  instances.  Phoebe  Brown,  of  Matlock, 
who  lived  in  the  last  century,  was  not  only  of  fine  pro- 
portions, and  had  a  penetrating  eye ;  but  she  dressed  like  a 
man,  and  could  do  half  a  dozen  men's  work.  She  could 
lift  one  hundredweight  in  each  hand,  and  carry  fourteen 
score.  She  could  sew,  knit,  cook  and  spin.  She  was  skilful 
at  holding  the  plough,  driving  the  team,  thatching  the 
barn,  and  used  the  flail  with  a  will.  But  her  chief  avoca- 
tion was  breaking  in  horses,  which  she  rode  astride.  She 
could  walk  forty  miles  a  day;  and  her  voice  was  so  deep- 
toned,  so  powerful,  that — with  the  wind  in  her  favour — 
she  could  send  it  a  mile !  Yet  with  all  these  robust  attri- 
butes she  was  a  cultured  (though  self-taught)  Amazon,  for 
she  delighted  in  literature,  read  Milton,  Pope,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  was  also  fond  of  music,  having  a  delicate 
touch  on  several  instruments. 

The  second  illustration  is  not  quite  so  remarkable,  but  it 
will  serve.  At  Dore,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  county, 
lived  a  man  of  almost  equal  versatility,  and  he  left  on 
record  this  rhyming  account  of  his  own  functions  : 

"  I,  Richard  Furness,  schoolmaster,  Dore, 
Keep  parish  books  and  pay  the  poor ; 
Draw  plans  for  buildings,  and  indite 
Letters  for  those  who  cannot  write; 
Make  wills,  and  recommend  a  proctor ; 
Cure  wounds,  let  blood  with  any  doctor ; 
Draw  teeth,  sing  psalms,  the  hautboy  play 
At  chapel  on  each  holy-day ; 
Paint  sign-boards,  cart  names,  at  command, 
Survey  and  plot  estates  of  land; 
Collect,  at  Easter,  one  in  ten ; 
And  on  the  Sunday  say  '  Amen  !  ' ' 
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Living  as  we  do  in  a  great  and  prosperous  city,  with 
everything  to  our  hands,  we  have  little  notion  of  the 
jack-of -all-trade  existence  that  some  of  the  Derbyshire 
people  lead,  fighting  meantime  with  the  elements  on  sterile 
land.  The  Peak  horse  is  believed  to  be  the  cleverest 
animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth — for  it  is  said  that  it  will 
slide  safely  down  the  most  perilous  steep  with  its  hind  legs 
clasped  about  its  neck.  There  may  be  a  little  exaggeration 
in  this  story :  but  it  is  certain  that  however  the  Peak 
horse  negotiates  the  roads  that  stand  almost  on  end,  the 
Peak  man  has  to  be  resourceful  in  getting  about  his  land, 
and  in  looking  after  his  flocks,  especially  when  Nature's 
storm  cone  is  hoisted  on  Kinderscout  and  from  out  the 
black  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  comes  the 
menacing  sough  of  wind,  and  the  flutter  of  snow  flake, 
heralding  fierce  storm.  The  farmer's  ordinary  work  is  a 
daily  lesson  in  adroitness,  and  even  the  stiles  are  bothering 
on  pasture  and  sheep  run.  Here  they  consist  of  a  toppling 
arrangement  of  slippery  stones  or  perilous  breaks  in  the 
lofty  gritstone  walls;  there  of  smooth  steps  projecting, 
stride-high,  from  the  breasts  of  the  rough  masonry;  or  of 
exasperating  V-shaped  openings.  Even  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer  have  often  difficulty  in  wriggling  through 
these  openings,  which  are  the  terror  of  stout  persons,,  and 
have  been  whimsically  described  in  rhyme  : 

Their  shape  is  like  an  angle  (tri), 

Their  inches  six  to  ten ; 
They're  built  to  suit  the  skeletons, 

But  not  the  fleshy  men. 
They  won't  admit  a  trespasser, 

A  horse,  bull,  cow,  or  calf ; 
And  when  they  trap  a  fat  old  man 

Oh,  how  the  bad  boys  laugh  ! 

In  an  environment  of  this  kind  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Derbyshire  man  becomes  patient,  dogged,  reflective, 
introspective,  and  occasionally  inscrutable.  He  is  some- 
what of  a  fatalist,  and  yet  not  altogether  without  hope. 
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His  farm  and  homestead  may  be  frozen  up  in  winter,  and 
Ins  sheep  buried  in  the  snow;  but  he  is  sure  (though  fre- 
quently led  astray  by  our  erratic  climate)  that  there  will 
be  fine  weather  in  June,  with  the  promise  of  a  satisfactory, 
if  not  prodigal,  yield  from  his  fields.  He  is  rather  sus- 
picious of  strangers,  and  his  dog  more  so;  but  they  are 
both  staunch  in  friendship,  and  worth  knowing.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Peak  farmer,  who  has  to  scrat  the 
bare  land  often  in  Arctic  weather,  that  he  thinks  his  best 
friend  is  a  well-lined  pocket — that : 

The  friend  in  need,  and  the  friend  in  deed. 

Of  whom  the  poet  wrote, 
To  all  intent  was  surely  meant, 

To  be  a  five  pound  note. 

He  is  keen  at  a  bargain — a  shrewd  buyer,  and  a  wary 
seller.  He  knows — to  the  extremest  significance  of  value — 
how  many  shillings  there  are  in  a  sovereign;  and  he  has 
had  the  audacity  to  doubt  the  commercial  ethics  of  the 
Bible  itself.  One  Sunday  a  village  clergyman  read  the 
parable  of  the  feast  to  which  the  invited  guests  sent 
excuses,  one  saying :  "  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  land  and 
must  needs  go  and  see  it,"  The  Peakman  listened  in 
perplexity,  then  whispered  to  his  neighbour  in  the  pew : 
"  He  wor  a  pretty  fool,  worn't  he,  to  go  and  buy  a  close 
of  land  he'd  never  seen  in  his  life?  " 

The  average  horse  dealer  is  supposed  to  be  as  clever  as 
Machiavelli,  or  as  diplomatic  as  a  Russian  statesman  : 
but  one  of  these  nomads  failed  to  hoodwink  a  Peakman. 
He  trotted  a  bony,  jerky  steed,  with  much  flourish,  past 
his  prospective  customer,  who  pondered  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  said  :  "  Gie  t'owd  tit  a  rest,  lad.  Hoo  wain't  do 
for  t'  Peak.  If  ahr  wor  thee  ahr  shud  tak  t'oss  to  Hudders- 
field,  or  som  o'  them  places.  It's  ribs  is  just  reight  to 
hang  clothes  on  !  " 

Superstition  lingers  in  some  parts  of  the  Peak,  and  the 
dog's  howl,  the  leap  of  the  white  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
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and  the  cry  of  the  Gabriel  hounds  are  believed  to  be 
heralds  of  death;  nor  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  so 
widely  spread  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  a  farmer's 
wife,  condoled  with  by  the  minister,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  said,  in  a  tone  of  mournful  resignation  :  "  Weh. 
It  might  a'  been  worse.  It's  a  comfort  to  know  Vs  safe 
e'  Beelzebub's  bosom  !  " 

There  have  been  many  eccentric  persons  in  Derbyshire — 
George  North,  the  epicure,  on  whose  tombstone  was 
written  :  "  Here  lies  George  North,  better  known  as  my 
Lord  North — who  never  robbed  his  carcase ;  "  and  the 
Bolsover  hunting  parson  whose  daily  text  out  of  the 
pulpit  was :  "  Do  as  I  say — not  as  I  do."  Waited  upon 
once  by  the  local  oddfellows,  and  asked  to  preach  a  sermon 
for  five  shillings  instead  of  the  usual  guinea,  this  parson 
replied  :  "Well,  yes,  I  could  certainly  preach  you  a  sermon 
for  five  shillings,  but  it  would  be  such  stuff  as  you  never 
heard  in  your  lives."  He  got  the  guinea. 

One  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  Peak  folks  is  their 
willingness  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  They 
will  bear  much  discomfort  to  help  others ;  and,  sometimes, 
in  pure  heartiness,  they  will  cause  it.  A  story  bearing  on 
their  free  and  easy  demeanour  relates  to  a  Derbyshire 
housewife.  Though  the  railway  now  takes  many  of  the 
sellers  of  dairy  produce  to  market,  the  carrier's  cart  is 
still  an  institution,  and  is  usually  conjested  with  buxom 
women  and  baskets  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry.  One  of 
these  overladen  carts,  lurching  past  a  wayside  farmhouse, 
halted  to  take  the  farmer's  wife  on  board.  She  was  a 
comely  woman,  weighing  about  sixteen  stones,  and  carried 
a  big  basket.  With  the  driver's  help,  and  much  panting, 
she  hoisted  herself  into  the  vehicle,  nodded  pleasantly 
around,  spoke  familiarly  to  Jane,  Martha,  and  Susan, 
with  whom  she  made  her  weekly  jaunts,  and  her  friends, 
though  also  very  plump,  tried  to  make  room  for  her  in 
vain.  There  was  only  one  man — a  tourist,  a  thin  man  in 
the  cart.  "  Yo  needn't  trouble  to  crush  up,"  said  the 
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housewife,  carefully  wriggling  towards  the  attenuated 
stranger,  "Aril  just  sit  upon  t'mester's  knee!  "  And  she 
did.  Beyond  the  crown  of  his  hat  and  a  feeble  echo  of 
groaning  and  lamentation,  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard 
of  that  man  till  the  journey's  end. 

In  an  old  book  on  Derbyshire  appear  Kirkland's  familiar 
lines : 

I  Derbyshire  wh'ore  born  and  bred, 

Are  strong  iMh'  arm,  but  weak  i'  th'  head. 

That  may  be  partially  true;  but  such  Derbyshire  men  as 
are  weakheaded  are  historically  in  good  company,  for  you 
will  remember  that  Lord  Macaulay,  speaking  of  Xenophon, 
said  :  "  In  truth  Xenophon,  though  his  taste  was  elegant, 
his  disposition  amiable,  and  his  intercourse  with  the 
world  extensive,  had,  we  suspect,  rather  a  weak  head !  " 
While  many  Peakmen  are  strong  in  the  arm,  and  possibly 
weak  in  the  head,  there  is  a  notion  that  the  thick  head  is 
not  uncommon  among  them.  A  hill  farmer,  following  the 
hounds  near  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  came  a  dreadful  cropper 
over  one  of  the  stubborn  stone  walls  that  intersect  the 
county.  Half  of  the  loose  boulders  fell  upon  him.  "  Oh, 
dear!  is  he  hurt?"  enquired  a  sympathetic  spectator. 
"  Hurt.  Noa.  Non  'e.  He's  only  tumbled  on  his  head  !" 
replied  a  Peak  stoic,  who  evidently  knew  of  what  granite- 
like  stuff  some  Derbyshire  heads  are  made.  Probably 
because  of  this  thick-headedness — which  is  after  all  not 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  county — there  is,  I  am 
afraid,  not  very  much  of  the  idyllic  among  the  people. 
Taken  altogether  the  Derbyshire  hillmen  are  less 
poetical  than  practical.  In  fact  it  is  the  man  who  goes 
out  from  a  great  city,  from  crush  on  'Change,  from  roar  of 
traffic,  and  from  the  tussle  and  strain  of  business  life,  who 

> becomes  enthusiastic  about  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sapphire  arch  of 
firmament.  But  the  husbandman  who  lives  his  life  amid 
the  fairest  scenes  of  nature,  the  waggoner,  who  brings  his 
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load  along  winding  moss-grown  lane,  even  the  coach  driver 
who  tools  his  team  through  lovely  dale,  has  little  thought 
of  the  natural  beauty  around  him.  He  is,  indeed,  apt  to 
look  upon  you  as  an  amiable  lunatic  if  you  go  into  rhap- 
sody about  it.  One  night  I  came  through  Derwent  Yale, 
on  the  box  seat  of  a  coach,  when  scarped  rock,  moorland, 
glen,  pasture,  homestead,  and  river— by  day  beautiful — 
were  etherialised  by  the  moon's  silvery  light,  and  the 
gossamer  mist  that  might  have  garbed  the  elves  in  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.  "  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  "  I  said  to  the 
driver.  "  Oh  I.  It's  nict  and  light  for  t'  nags,"  he 
replied,  nicking  the  near  leader  with  his  whip.  "  What- 
ever are  you  thinking  about?"  I  asked.  "  Nowt  par- 
ticular," he  added.  "Ah  wor  just  wonderin'  what  there 
be  for  supper !  " 


THE   NOVELS    OF    CHARLES    MARRIOTT. 
By  HERBERT  EVELYN  CAMPBELL. 

T  FIRST  met  Charles  Marriott  in  1901.  Our  acquaint- 
ance  began  when  I  first  wrote  to  him  about  one  of 
his  short  stories. 

Subsequently  I  had  a  talk  with  him,  that  seems  to  me 
now  to  embody  all  that  might  be  written  or  said  about 
the  simple  life;  for  he  had  then  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  his 
career,  and,  fortified  by  the  receipt  of  a  small  legacy,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  make  new  and  wise  plans  for  the 
future, — to  burn  his  boats,  and  to  start  in  sober  earnest 
upon  the  noble  adventure  of  literature. 

His  was  a  simple  plan :  he  saw  his  way  clear  at  last  to 
leave  his  irksome  calling,  and  he  would  meantime  go  and 
make  his  home  in  Cornwall,  and  write  for  his  living. 

The  admirable  results  of  his  brave  determination  are 
before  us  in  a  fine  list  of  novels,  every  one  of  which,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  is  of  some  distinction,  and  has  contributed 
to  the  pleasure  and  permanent  good  of  the  world.  I 
would  ask  you  to  read  and  analyse  these  books,  and  see 
whether  the  true  standard  of  literature  has  not  been 
upheld  in  all  of  them.  You  will  find  that  they  represent 
a  remarkable  output  of  sustained  strength  for  a  man  not 
yet  forty,  and  you  will  also  see  that  our  novelist  is 
improving  as  he  gets  older,  always  maintaining  the  high 
ideal  of  style,  taste,  and  wholesome  interest. 

"  The  Column  "  is  the  book  by  which  Mr.  Marriott  first 
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made  his  reputation.  I  do  not  wish  to  examine  "  The 
Column  "  in  detail,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  always 
regarded  this  book  more  as  a  brilliant  series  of  sketches 
than  a  finished  production.  I  constantly  retain  the  sense 
of  the  lovely,  pure  companionship  of  Johnnie  Bargister 
and  Daphne  Hastings.  That  Daphne  should  marry  the 
impostor  Waring  and  pass  through  the  sea-waves  to  the 
other  world,  leaving  Johnnie,  the  good  true  man,  to  find 
salvation  in  his  sculptor's  art,  is  just  as  true  as  a  Greek 
tragedy.  In  this  finale  there  is  the  classic  cleansing  of 
souls  by  means  of  pity  and  terror.  One  looks  for  and 
desires  a  lofty  ending,  and  we  do  not  get  it  in  our  own  way. 
But  we  feel  that  the  author  strikes  the  true  note  of  real, 
human  life,  which  is  always  crowded  with  disappointment, 
anomalies,  and  puzzling  tragedies.  What  struck  me  in 
"  The  Column  "  many  years  ago  was  a  remarkable  com- 
pelling quality  which  made  me  long  to  read  it  again ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  genuine  compliment  that  a 
book  can  pay  itself.  Since  then  I  have  often  re-read  the 
simple  and  beautiful  story,  and  though  I  still  find  some 
faults  in  it — possibly  a  few  things  that  are  too  clever  or 
too  obscure — yet  I  have  taken  Johnnie  Bargister  and 
Daphne,  Miss  Williams,  "  the  Mother  of  the  Parish,"  and 
Cathcart,  the  sculptor,  into  my  heart  of  hearts,  and  I 
continue  to  tramp  the  world  with  them  as  people  of  my 
own  acquaintance,  whom  I  am  proud  to  know. 

I  say  nothing  of  other  characters  in  this  book  with 
whom  I  am  not  so  much  in  sympathy,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  very  powerfully  drawn,  for  Mr.  Marriott  knows 
people  pretty  well,  reads  them  through  and  through,  with 
a  cold  eye  and  a  detached  sentiment,  and  he  can  most 
quickly  appraise  people  of  the  right  sort  and  the  wrong 
sort. 

With  him  human  nature  is  the  chief  point  of  interest. 
He  has  a  gift  of  good-natured  satire,  which  is  forcible 
more  by  implication  than  direct  touch.  He  has  insight 
and  sympathy :  he  admires  the  finest  qualities  appropriate 
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to  each  sex.  He  knows  the  influences  of  sun  and  moon 
and  stars,  and  earth  and  sea  and  river,  and  plants  and 
flmvrrs  and  trees,  upon  men  and  women.  He  appreciates 
the  delicate  influences  of  atmosphere  and  colour,  and 
realises  to  the  full  the  spiritual  forces  which  really  carry 
on  the  world. 

In  his  second  book,  "  Love  with  Honour " — which 
contains  a  good  deal  of  rather  Borrovian  adventure  and 
humour — the  culminating  interest  leaves  us  with  the 
satisfaction  of  an  honourable  and  large  act  of  renunciation 
by  both  hero  and  heroine.  One  of  the  characters  in  this 
volume  sticks  in  my  mind,  the  old  art  worker  dwelling  in 
the  country  with  his  sister,  who  sometimes  turns  for 
mental  and  spiritual  refreshment  to  the  various  fine  old 
bits  of  stained  glass  of  rare  colour  which  he  keeps  in  a 
drawer. 

"  The  House  on  the  Sands  "  was  perhaps  less  generally 
liked  than  the  two  first  books.  It  expounded  certain 
shades  of  politics  and  economics  which  many  readers 
probably  found  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  this  book, — 
which  really  contains  the  working  out  of  more  than  one 
rather  unusual  story — presents  some  well-drawn  studies  of 
life  and  nature,  and  has  a  definite  and  tangible  value  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

In  "  Genevra,"  an  interesting  story,  with  the  scene 
again  laid  principally  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  fine  char- 
acter. This  is  Uter  Penrose,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who 
has  been  Genevra's  tutor.  Genevra  has  made  a  consider- 
able reputation  by  her  published  poems,  and  on  one 
occasion  Uter  says  to  her  "  Eemember  this,  Jenny,  litera- 
ture, prose,  or  poetry,  stands  or  falls  by  the  verb  and  the 
noun.  They  are  the  ribs  and  the  bones  of  it;  adjectives 
are  the  clothing — the  plum  flesh  if  you  will — pretty 
enough,  but  not  proof  against  time.  It's  by  the  bones 
you  know  the  shape  of  a  thing — 

It  is  a  fine  passage,  and  I  have  only  taken  these  few 
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words  from  it  in  order  to  illustrate  the  originality  of  Mr. 
Marriott's  ideas  and  the  clarity  of  his  dictidn. 

We  now  come  to  "  Mrs.  Alemere's  Elopement."  This 
comedy,  which  includes  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Alemere,  gives  us  the  case  of  a  lady  with  a  rather  brutal 
yet  "decent  chap"  sort  of  hushand.  He  is  a  wealthy 
brewer,  who  one  day,  when  their  differences  culminate  in 
a  violent  scene,  strikes  her, — whereupon  a  chivalrous  youth, 
named  Dick,  helps  her  to  run  away,  and,  in  fact,  accom- 
panies her  in  her  flight,  although  the  elopement  is  a  quite 
innocent  one.  Dick  bears  the  brand  of  the  divorce 
proceedings,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is  conscious  of  having 
done  no  other  wrong  than  that  of  countenancing  and 
abetting  an  absurd  and  stupid  flight.  But  just  as  he  is 
prepared  to  marry  the  lady,  she  marries  somebody  else, 
who  has  turned  up  from  abroad — an  individual  who  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  the  clever  unbeliever  cad  of  the 
present  day.  The  various  characters  in  this  book  are 
drawn  with  much  skill  and  humour. 

"The  Lapse  of  Vivien  Eady"  is  a  favourite  of  mine.  It 
is  not  a  worse  lapse  than  the  breaking  off  of  an  engage- 
ment with  a  prig  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  it  is  his  fault. 
Hugh  Stott,  the  stronger  man,  is  a  gentleman  and  a  good 
fellow,  and  the  virtues  of  the  sportsman  of  the  right  kind 
are  well  brought  out  in  this  breezy  book. 

"The  Remnant"  (1907)  preceded  "The  Wondrous 
Wife,"  published  later  in  the  year,  and  contains  some 
details  of  Cornish  mining  in  its  interesting  story,  and 
a  powerful  study  of  a  beautiful  cruel  woman. 

For  the  volume  of  collected  short  stories,  "  Women  and 
the  West,"  I  have  nothing  but  the  most  unstinted  praise. 
In  particular  I  mention  one  only  of  these  delightful  tales, 
the  first  in  the  book. 

It  is  a  racy  account  of  an  Englishman  who  returns  to 
his  native  village,  having  made  a  fortune  in  America. 
He  is  resolved  to  square  up  certain  claims  of  conscience, 
and  he  finds  a  state  of  things  "  romantic,"  as  he  says.  He 
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tor  himself,  hears  and  sees  for  himself,  and 
having  si/cd  up  everything  from  a  British  as  well  as  from 
an  American  point  of  view,  he  returns  to  the  West,  leaving 
romance  and  a  generous  donation  behind  him.  But  this, 
and  all  the  other  stories  are  so  well  told !  Not  a  word  out 
of  place— and  the  interest  always  growing  as  the  tale 
unfolds. 

Of  this  book  "  Ouida "  (Miss  de  la  Bamee),  a  true- 
hearted  woman  of  genius,  who  has  so  recently  passed 
away,  wrote  to  the  author  in  most  encouraging  terms. 

When  Ouida  compared  the  author  with  no  less  a  master 
of  the  short  story  than  Guy  de  Maupassant,  she  did  not 
exaggerate,  for  it  is  in  this  form  of  fiction  that  Mr. 
Marriott  particularly  shines. 

The  most  recent  of  his  longer  works,  "  The  Wondrous 
Wife  "  (1907)  is  by  many  considered  his  most  important, 
and,  I  think,  with  good  reason.  The  end  of  the  book 
shows  us  the  heroine  as  a  thoroughly  virtuous  and  self- 
sacrificing  woman  devoted  to  a  husband  doomed  to  an 
incurable  disease — a  man  who  had  certainly  treated  her 
badly.  This  story  of  a  woman  exposed  to  a  seemingly 
overpowering  temptation,  and  manifesting  strength  to 
withstand  it,  is  well  told.  But  the  book  contains  many 
interesting  characters  most  cunningly  portrayed,  includ- 
ing the  Jesuit  Father. 

At  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  the  author  told  me 
that  he  proposed  to  put  all  his  energies  into  writing  about 
the  present  age,  as  he  saw  and  realised  it,  leaving  the 
romantic  reconstruction  of  past  periods,  and  the  probabili- 
ties of  development  in  the  future,  to  other  writers.  And 
it  is  surely  the  period  in  which  a  man  lives,  and  conjugates 
the  verbs  "  To  Be,  To  Do,  and  To  Suffer,"  that  offers  the 
best  field  and  the  best  chances  for  honest  workers.  It  is 
the  study  of  practical  life  and  experience — the  real  exist- 
ence tempered  by  the  ideal,  the  holding  up  of  the  mirror 
to  the  face  of  his  present  days,  that  can  always  gain  for 
a  man  the  distinction  of  the  approval  of  posterity. 
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What  is  the  essential  principle  in  literature?  Life, 
and  life  only.  The  present  time,  the  passing  hour.  But, 
if  we  of  this  generation  are  to  perpetuate  ourselves  in 
literature  to  our  descendants,  is  it  by  means  of  quotations 
from  these  works  which  have  pleased  and  influenced  us  in 
the  past,  that  we  shall  achieve  this  end?  Not  at  all. 
We  must  transcribe  what  we  see, — give  the  result  of  the 
actual  experience  of  our  own  lives,  and  make  proper  notes 
of  our  observations  day  by  day. 

The  present  is  ours,  and  all  that  belongs  to  us,  and  the 
most  worthy  contribution  any  novelist  can  make  to  litera- 
ture is  to  write  faithfully  and  hopefully  of  the  present, 
and  draw  morals  from  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience  in 
his  own  days. 

To  my  mind,  the  occasional  observations  and  notes  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  suggest  the  circumstances  of 
himself  and  his  belongings  and  friends,  are  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  that  magician's  treasure  house  known 
to  us  as  "  The  Waverley  Novels." 

I  say  nothing  here  of  a  great  deal  of  stuff — much  of  it 
of  a  dull  or  immoral  character — that  is  always  being 
disseminated,  under  the  guise  of  fiction.  But  I  believe 
that,  looking  back  no  further  than  five  and  twenty  years 
in  fictional  literature,  the  last  half  of  that  period  has  been 
superior  to  the  first,  and  the  period  being  our  own,  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Any  reader  of  the  daily  press  of  to-day  might  conclude 
that  so  much  is  being  done  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  that 
it  would  seem  the  public  are  just  allowing  their  tempera- 
ments to  carry  them  whither  they  list,  and  generally  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Now  temperament  can  never  be  ignored, 
but  character  is  of  far  greater  importance,  and  in  actual 
life  character  and  true  religion  have  always  the  happy 
knack  of  coming  in  at  crucial  moments  to  make  men  and 
women  strong  and  noble  in  awkward  situations. 

Is  it  true  that  after  forty  years  of  the  pressure  of 
national  education  we  are  much  better  as  a  nation?  Does 
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the  mirror  of  the  novelist  disclose  a  higher  morality  and 
higher  ideals?  On  the  whole  I  think  we  are  improving. 
But  it  might  very  well  be  argued  that  we  are  also 
deteriorating,  in  some  ways. 

It  is  said  that  every  man  has  one  book  in  him — perhaps 
two.  But  this  truism  probably  applies  to  the  book  of  a 
man's  own  life,  which  remains  imprinted. 

We  keep  on  coining  words,  and  this  is  a  healthy  sign. 
44  Modernity  "  is  one  of  the  latest  of  our  efforts,  and  with 
the  principle  expressed  in  that  word  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
(or,  as  I  should  say,  the  Pope),  does  not  agree.  But  it  is 
of  little  use  for  the  Pope  or  any  of  us  to  attempt  to  keep 
back  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

The  two  words  modernism  and  modernness  were  current 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  modernity,  as  a  word,  did  not 
then  exist. 

I  claim  that  Mr.  Marriott  has  his  eye  on  modernity  in 
every  phase;  on  maternity,  on  competition,  on  peace,  on 
war,  and  on  all  stress  and  storm  of  this  busy  age.  At  the 
same  lime  his  microscopic  insight  misses  nothing  of  the 
finer  and  subtler  shades  of  life. 

Of  course  we  ought  to  go  on  admiring  and  imitating  all 
that  is  good  in  the  past !  But,  at  the  same  time  we  must 
continue  to  realise  the  life  that  is  created  in  every  moment 
of  our  existence,  and  this  need  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  all  of  us — and  involves  much  criticism  and  even  fault- 
finding. So  that  when  novelists  like  Mr.  Marriott  manifest 
a  kindly  cynicism,  we  must  take  the  delicate  lessons  that 
they  teach  us  without  wincing.  I  think  we  may  read 
many  and  helpful  lessons  between  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Marriott's  romances,  in  which  we  get,  at  times,  let  it  be 
said,  delightful  bits  of  dialect  (mostly  Cornish). 

And  yet  there  is  something  more  than  the  teacher,  the 

sage,  in  the  author  of  "  The  Column."     I  seem  to  see  in 

him    much    of    what    was    said    by    Lord    Rosebery    of 

Cromwell,  and  afterwards  quoted  by  Mr.  Fitchett  in  his 

•  interesting  "  Wesley  and  His  Times,"  as  appropriate  to 
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that  very  great  man  John  Wesley,  namely,  that  he  was 
"  a  practical  mystic,  the  most  formidable  and  terrible  of 
all  combinations." 

This  may  seem  rather  strong  as  applied  to  a  young  man 
still  living  in  our  midst — but  there  is  now  a  large  number 
of  old  and  young  men,  in  all  walks  of  life,  of  whom  this 
may  properly  be  said ;  men  often  "  remote  and  inaccess- 
ible," writing  no  books  or  poems,  and  reading  little; 
preaching  no  sermons,  and  hearing  few :  men  who  are 
simply  working  with  hand  and  brain  and  heart  and  soul, 
without  much  articulate  expression,  cheered  and  sustained 
in  their  task  by  the  knowledge  that  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  they  are  thinking  and  doing  the  right  things  in 
their  epoch.  Such  men  as  these  will  be  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Charles  Marriott. 

A  novelist  is  certainly  something  of  a  doctor,  showing 
us  what  to  eat,  drink  and  avoid ;  he  is  also  something  of  a 
preacher :  Thackeray  preached  a  good  deal,  almost  as 
much  as  S.T.C.  I  have  not  observed  any  obtrusive  ten- 
dency towards  preaching  and  teaching  in  Mr.  Marriott, 
who  leaves  the  moral  of  his  fables  to  the  reader,  and  asks 
those  who  read  him  to  absorb  the  moral  and  the  lesson  by 
instinct,  and  not  under  the  hammer  of  emphasis. 

In  literature,  as  in  everything  else,  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  chance  whatever  for  the  generations  that  are  to 
follow  ours,  unless  we  proceed  sanely,  by  observing  the 
principles  of  unselfishness,  of  self-denial,  of  geniality, 
toleration,  "  soberness,  temperance,  chastity." 

I  have  named  some  old-fashioned  virtues,  which  should 
adorn  both  life  and  literature.  In  an  aneemic,  neurotic, 
pleasure-seeking,  unbelieving  age,  I  don't  ask  if  enough 
heed  is  taken  of  these  all-sufficient  qualities,  for  I  know 
that  however  much  the  standard  of  education  may  have 
been  raised,  no  greater  heed  is  taken  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  Sneers,  and  self-sufficiency,  meanness,  ignorance, 
dulness,  want  of  breed,  want  of  manners,  and,  most  of  all, 
want  of  spirituality,  impede  the  progress  of  the  true 
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civilization  even  more  than  they  did  in  the  early  Victorian 
period. 

From  these  books  of  Mr.  Marriott's  we  may  pleasantly 
cull  many  lessons  bearing  on  the  virtues.  They  are  free 
from  sentimentality,  and  they  are  wholesome.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  English  are  the  most  sentimental  people  in 
the  world,  and  I  quite  believe  that  they  are,  despite  their 
robust  qualities.  Mr.  Marriott's  men,  however,  have  heads 
that  mostly  rule  their  hearts. 

Bishop  Creighton's  remark  that  the  "  great  Heart  of 
England  must  be  rather  a  sloppy  place "  contains  a 
salutary  truth ! 

The  critics  of  weight  have  always  been  kind  and  appre- 
ciative in  their  reviews  and  notices  of  these  books. 
But  I  think  I  remember  a  rather  ill-conditioned  article 
somewhere  which  accused  Mr.  Marriott  of  imitating 
George  Meredith.  Now,  of  this  "sincerest  flattery"  of  that 
great  man,  I  can  find  no  distinct  trace,  except  perhaps  in 
a  line  here  and  there,  some  hint  in  the  turning  of  a  phrase 
or  in  the  rendering  of  vivid  thought  into  inevitable  and 
appropriate  words. 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  equally  severe  and  fair  in  its 
literary  judgments,  has  given  these  works  praise  and  en- 
couragement throughout,  and  I  for  one  think  so  highly  of 
this  great  journal's  views  on  Letters  and  the  Arts,  that  I 
could  imagine  a  worker  genuinely  thankful  for  any  blame 
he  got  from  it,  if  that  blame  was  in  the  nature  of  helpful 
criticism.  He  would  know,  at  all  events,  that  the  opinion 
was  honest  and  unbiassed.  An  author,  however,  is  not  an 
actor-manager,  and  all  he  can  prudently  do  is  to  submit  to 
the  ipse  dixits,  and  "  learn,  always,"  like  Michael  Angelo. 

The  last  word  as  to  the  duty  of  the  contemporary 
novelist  can  never  be  said  until  the  world  is  done.  The 
every-day  personal  novels  of  real  life  that  don't  get  into 
print  are  developing  themselves  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us, 
very  often  more  strangely  than  in  any  books,  and  the  man 
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who  gets  nearest  to  this  current  Life  as  it  is,  is  always 
worth  consideration  as  a  novelist. 

It  will  not  be  claimed  by  the  most  devoted  admirers  of 
Mr.  Marriott,  much  less  by  himself — who  is  a  truly  modest 
man — that  he  yet  stands  high  in  our  present-day  literature. 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  however,  he  has  been,  and  in 
the  future  he  will  be,  more  than  a  mere  unit  in  a  band, 
or  rather  a  widely  dispersed  and  considerable  company,  of 
men  writing  with  some  care  and  conscience. 


THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON— THE  WOMAN,  HER 
SONGS,  AND  BALLADS. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

T^HE  Hon.  Caroline  Norton,  as  is  well-known,  was  one 
of  the  sweet  song  writers  of  last  century.  She  in- 
herited wit  from  the  side  of  her  father,  Thomas  Sheridan, 
and  both  wit  and  beauty  from  that  of  her  mother,  Caroline 
Henrietta  Callander.  She  and  her  two  sisters,  Lady 
Dufferin — mother  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava — and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  were  granddaughters 
of  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  were 
remarkable  alike  for  their  beauty  and  brilliant  intellectual 
qualities.  In  a  glowing  poetical  eulogy  addressed  to 
Caroline  in  1847,  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  (afterwards 
Lord  Lytton)  wrote  : 

No  human  beauty  ever  bore 

An  aspect  thus  divine; 
The  crown  the  brows  of  seraphs  wear 

Hath  left  its  mark  on  thine. 

And  much  more  in  the  same  vein.  Lytton  had  the  grandi- 
loquent style,  but  judged  by  her  portraits  the  sentiments 
thus  expressed  can  scarcely  be  thought  exaggerated. 

Shelley,  writing  of  her,  said :  "  I  never  met  a  woman  so 
perfectly  charming,  with  so  variable,  but  always  beautiful 
expression."  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  said  he  had  seen  many 
handsome  women,  but  none  so  lovely  as  Mrs.  Norton.  She 
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was  a  favourite  at  the  noted  breakfasts  given  by  Rogers, 
the  banker  poet,  and  held  her  own  with  the  brilliant  con- 
versationalists who  assembled  there.  In  George  Meredith's 
powerful  novel,  "  Diana  of  the  Crossways,"  the  heroine  is 
intended  in  the  general  aspects  of  her  character — with 
reservations  and  expansions— to  represent  Mrs.  Norton, 
and  the  likeness,  brilliant  as  it  is,  is  not  overdrawn.  He 
describes  "her  easy,  peerless  vivacity;  "  "the  candour  of 
the  look  of  her  eyes  in  speaking,  her  power  of  looking 
forthright  at  men,  and  looking  the  thing  she  spoke  and  the 
play  of  her  voluble  lips,  the  significant  repose  of  her  lips 
in  silence."  "  Never  did  woman  carry  her  head  more 
grandly,  more  thrillingly  make  her  presence  felt."  The 
novelist  must  be  allowed  a  margin  for  the  play  of  the 
imagination,  so  that  every  trait  of  the  heroine  of  the  story 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  actual  woman  he  took  as 
model.  Of  her  personal  charm  and  queenly  intellect,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  all  her  contemporaries 
bear  witness  to  these. 

I  do  not  care  to  recount  the  circumstances  of  her  sad 
married  life  with  the  Hon.  George  Norton,  except  to  say 
that  the  eventual  enactment  of  the  laws  which  gave 
married  women  the  legal  status  they  now  enjoy,  was 
largely  due  to  her  advocacy  of  those  rights,  for  lack  of 
which  their  property  and  their  very  persons  were  at  the 
mercy  of  hidebound  or  unscrupulous  husbands,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  lack  she  suffered  through  many 
sorrowful  years.  After  Norton's  death,  and  very  late  in 
life,  she  married  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell  of  Keir, 
well  known  and  distinguished  as  an  art  critic  and  historian, 
but  neither  of  them  long  survived  their  union.  She  died 
in  1877,  aged  69. 

Her  earlier  years  were  lived  at  a  time  when  gross 
cruelty — to  some  extent  unconscious  cruelty — in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  trade,  was  practised  upon  children  of 
tender  age.  Hers  was  essentially  the  muse  of  pity.  Pity 
for  misfortune  wherever  found,  but  especially  for  the  mis- 
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fortunes  of  children.  Pity  for  the  little  climbing  chimney 
sweeps,  the  infant  "  trappers  "  in  coal  mines,  the  small 
factory  workers,  the  little  stage-wonders,  taught  to  earn 
their  own  and  others'  bread  by  the  exertion  of  an  infantile 
skill  in  going  through  contortions  of  body  to  amuse  a 
thoughtless  crowd  of  lookers-on. 

There  was  then  ample  scope  in  those  directions  for  pity 
and  sympathy,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that, 
next  to  the  work  of  Lord  Ashley ,(afterwards  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury)  the  humane  legislation  that  corrected  those  evils 
was  due  to  the  writings  and  other  labours  of  Mrs.  Norton. 

This  detachment  from  the  sphere  into  which  she  was 
born  and  nurtured,  where  social  environments  might  have 
been  expected  to  warp  her  judgment  and  influence  her 
mind  in  other  directions,  is  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
praiseworthy.  Apart  altogether  from  her  literary  genius 
she  deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  for  her 
untiring  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  hardships  of 
poor  children. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  those  fruitful  labours  of  Mrs. 
Norton,  my  main  purpose  being  to  call  to  mind  some  of 
the  beautiful  songs  which  she  wrote.  These,  though  yet 
occasionally  sung,  are  not  well  known  to  the  present 
generation.  She  was  called  by  her  contemporaries  the 
English  Sappho,  and  her  themes,  like  those  of  her  Greek 
prototype,  are  chiefly  of  love — as,  indeed,  is  the  theme  of 
the  best  songs  that  have  ever  been  penned.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  tenderness,  sweetness,  and  great  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  expression;  often  touched  with  melancholy- 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  her  married 
life;  but  it  was  also  the  natural  outcome  of  her  kindly 
and  sympathetic  nature.  Take  the  following  as  an 
example : 

LOVE  NOT. 

Love  not !    Love  not !  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay  ! 

Hopes  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of  earthly  flowers, — 

Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away 
Ere  they  have  blossomed  for  a  few  short  hours. 

Love   not! 
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Love  not !  the  thing  you  love  may  change ; 

The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on  you, 
The  kindly  beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange, 

The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true. 

Love   not! 

Love  not !  the  thing  you  love  may  die, — 
May  perish  from  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth ; 

The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smiling  sky, 
Beam  o'er  its  grave,  as  once  upon  its  birth. 

Love   not ! 

Love  not !  0  warning  vainly  said 

In  present  hours  as  in  the  years  gone  by ! 

Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  one's  head, 
Faultless,  immortal,  till  they  change  or  die. 

Love   not! 


On  the  whole,  one  may  prefer  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  Tennyson's  lines : 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all, 

though  there  is  doubtless  justification  for  the  sterner  view 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  next  song  was  written  in  a  lighter  mood,  yet  with 
something  of  the  pathos  of  hopes  unfulfilled  : 


THE  ONE  You  LOVED  THE  BEST. 

Oh  !  love — love  well,  but  only  once ! 

For  never  shall  the  dream 
Of  youthful  hope  return  again 

On  life's  dark  rolling  stream — 
No  love  can  match  the  early  one 

Which  young  affection  nurs'd ; 
Oh,  no — the  one  you  love  the  best, 

Is  she  you  loved  the  first. 
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Once  lost — that  gladsome  vision  past — 

A  fairer  form  may  rise, 
And  eyes  whose  lustre  mocks  the  light 

Of  starry  southern  skies ; 
But  vainly  seek  you  to  enshrine 

The  charmer  in  your  breast, 
For  still  the  one  you  loved  the  first, 

Is  she  you  loved  the  best. 

Again — 'tis  gone — 'tis  past  away — 

Those  gentle  tones  and  looks 
Have  vanished  like  the  feathery  snow 

In  summer's  running  brooks ; 
With  weary  pinions  wandering  love 

Forsakes  the  heart  his  nest, 
And  fain  would  rest  again  with  her 

Whom  first  you  loved,  and  best. 

Perchance  some  faithful  one  is  found, 

When  life's  romance  is  o'er, 
With  her  you  safe  through  storms  may  glide, 

To  reach  life's  farthest  shore; 
But  all  too  cold  and  real  now 

You  deem  your  home  of  rest, 
And  you  sigh  for  her  you  loved  the  first — 

For  her  you  loved  the  best. 

With  regard  to  her  song,  "  Frederick's  Camp,"  an 
interesting  story  is  given  in  the  "  Hayward  Letters."  The 
song  or  ballad  begins  : 

The  watch  was  set  in  Frederick's  camp, 

And   all  in   darkness  sleeping, 
Save  one,  who,  in  a  vigil  lamp, 

Forbidden  light  was  keeping; 

Forgot  his  gen'ral's  stern  command, 

Forgot  a  soldier's  duty ! 
He  thought  upon  his  heart's  best  friend, 

His  young  wife  in  her  beauty. 

His  head  was  bent  in  act  to  write, 

The  memories  gushing  o'er  him, 
When  through  the  gloom  of  gathering  night, 

Stood  Frederick's  self  before  him ! 
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And  so  on.  The  story  as  recounted  by  the  editor  of  the 
Letters  is  this  :  In  a  volume  of  Essays  by  Mr.  A.  Hayward, 
Q.C.,  there  is  one  entitled,  "  The  Pearls  and  Mock  Pearls 
of  History,"  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  terrible 
coup  de  theatre  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  tent  of  the 
officer,  who  when  all  lights  had  been  forbidden  under  pain 
of  death,  was  found  finishing  a  letter  to  his  newly-married 
wife  by  the  light  of  a  taper.  The  offender  besought 
pardon,  but  was  repelled  by  the  stern  disciplinarian  saying, 
"  Finish  your  letter,  sir,  and  add  a  postscript :  '  Before  this 
reaches  you,  I  shall  be  shot  for  disobedience  of  orders/  " 
and  shot  he  was  the  next  morning.  The  Spectator,  in 
reviewing  the  Essays,  took  Mr.  Hayward  to  task  in  regard 
to  the  verity  of  some  of  his  anecdotes,  and  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  incident  in  "  Frederick's  Camp,"  which 
Mr.  Hayward  had  tested  when  Mrs.  Norton  was  writing 
her  song  some  years  before.  The  discussion  gave  rise  to 
the  following  interesting  and  amusing  correspondence. 

Miss  Carlotta  Norton  (Mrs.  Norton's  granddaughter), 
writing  in  1873  to  her  "  Dearest  Uncle  Briniiey,"  says : 
"  Grandmama  tells  me  to  write  you  this :  Hayward  has 
been  reviewed  in  the  Spectator  :  Hayward  has  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  Spectator  :  Hayward  has  been  irate  with  the 
Spectator.  All  about  what  historical  authority  there  is 
for  the  story  on  which  grandmamma  founded  a  song  called 
'  Frederick's  Camp.'  She  wrote  to  Lord  Napier,  bidding 
him  ask  Carlyle  what  the  authority  was.  Carlyle's  answer 
is  so  amusing  in  its  vehemence  that  she  bids  me  write  you 
a  copy  of  it."  Then  follows  the  copy  of  Carlyle's  letter : 

5,  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
March  3rd,  1873. 

Dear  Lord  Napier, — Will  you  present  my  homages  and 
very  kind  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Norton,  and  say  that  there 
is  not  any  where  in  nature  the  faintest  vestige  of  evidence 
for  that  poor  story  about  Frederick  and  the  officer  writing 
to  his  mother,  etc. ;  and  that  I  clearly  believe  it  to  be  as 
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perfect  a  fable  as  ever  a  spasmodic  fool  invented  in  his  own 
idle  brain  or  caught  out  of  empty  rumour,  and  was  at  the 
) tains  to  write  down  in  some  vague  anecdote  book  or  senti- 
mental tirade,  and  send  floating  into  a  foolish  century !  In 
no  work  historical,  or  in  the  least  pretending  to  be 
historical,  did  I  ever  find  it  mentioned  or  hinted  at,  as 
indeed  it  would  have  greatly  surprised  me  to  do;  for  the 
thing  is  not  only  untrue,  but  inconceivable  and  incredible; 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  notice  from  anybody  that  has 
the  faintest  notion  of  Frederick's  character  and  ways.  With 
many  regards,  I  remain,  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
servant,  T.  Carlyle. 

On  this  letter  Sir  "William  Stirling  Maxwell  remarks : 

Carlyle's  note  is  very  absurd.  I  have  rarely  seen  Not  trwe 
put  into  so  many  needless  words. 

And  Mr.  Hayward,  writing  to  Mrs.  Norton,  says : 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  Carlotta.  Carlyle's  letter  is  a 
good  specimen  of  his  characteristic  and  shallow  dogmatism. 
I  never  yet  followed  him  to>  the  authorities  without  finding 
him  wrong.  In  my  Essay  on  Marshal  Saxe,  I  have  proved 
from  signed  documents  that  Carlyle's  laboured  account  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  is  essentially  incorrect.  He  is  a  man 
of  genius  undooibtely,  but  he  has  injured  instead  of 
improving  literature  and  taste;  and,  as  to  his  conversation, 
if  he  spoke  English  and  attended  to  the  rules  of  good 
breeding,  its  charm  for  the  mass  of  his  admirers  would 
disappear. 

It  further  appears  that  Macaulay  had  referred  Mr. 
Hayward  to  the  old  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  article  "  Frederick  "  (1797),  for  confirmation 
of  the  story,  the  authenticity  of  which  he  had  never 
doubted.  So  the  matter  rests,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  has  since  been  revived.  There  is 
a  circumstantiality  about  the  story  that  goes  far  to  attest 
its  genuineness. 
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The  following  song  contains  all  a  wayward  woman's  way 
of  expressing  her  love,  whilst  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  she  does  not  love  : 

I  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE! 

I  do  not  love  thee  ! — No  !  I  do  not  love  thee  ! 
And  yet  when  thou  art  absent  I  am  sad; 

And  envy  even  the  bright  blue  sky  above  thee, 
Whose  quiet  stars  may  see  thee  and  be  glad. 

I  do  not  love  thee ! — Yet,  I  know  not  why, 
Whate'er  thou  dost  seems  still  well  done,  to  me — 

And  often     in  my  solitude  I  sigh — 
That  those  I  do  love  are  not  more  like  thee ! 

I  do  not  love  thee! — yet,  when  thou  art  gone 
I  hate  the  sound  (tho'  those  who  speak  be  dear) 

Which  breaks  the  lingering  echo  of  the  tone 
Thy  voice  of  music  leaves  upon  my  ear. 

I  do  not  love  thee! — yet  thy  speaking  eyes, 
With  their  deep,  bright,  and  most  expressive  blue — 

Between  me  and  the  midnight  heaven  arise, 
Oftener  than  any  eyes  I  ever  knew. 

I  know  I  do  not  love  thee !    Yet,  alas  ! 
Others  will  scarcely  trust  my  candid  heart; 

And  oft  I  catch  them  smiling  as  they  pass, 
Because  they  see  me  gazing  where  thou  art. 

The  last  example  I  shall  give  is  the  exquisite  song, 
"  The  Blind  Man's  Bride,"  full  of  tenderest  feeling  and 
pathos.  The  music,  too,  is  a  fitting  setting  to  the  words, 
and  one  can  only  wonder  why  the  song  is  not  more  widely 
known  and  sung. 

THE  BLIND  MAN'S  BRIDE. 

When  first,  beloved,  in  vanished  hours, 
The  blind  man  sought  thy  hand  to  gain, 

They  said  thy  cheek  was  bright  as  flowers, 
New  freshened  by  the  summer  rain. 
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Tlie  beauty  which  made  them  rejoice, 

My  darkened  eyes  might  never  see; 
But  well  I  knew  thy  gentle  voice, 

And  that  was  all  in  all  to  me. 
But  well  I  knew,  etc. 

At  length,  as  years  rolled  swiftly  on, 

They  spoke  to  me  of  Time's  decay, 
Of  roses  from  thy  soft  cheek  gone, 

Of  ebon  tresses  turned  to  grey. 
I  heard  them,  but  I  heeded  not, 

The  withering  change  I  could  not  see, 
Thy  voice  still  cheered  my  darkened  lot, 

And  that  was  all  in  all  to  me. 

Thy  voice  still  cheered,  etc. 

And  still,  beloved,  till  life  grows  cold, 

We'll  wander  'neath  the  genial  sky, 
And  only  know  that  we  are  old 

By  counting  happy  hours  gone  by. 
Thy  cheek  may  lose  its  blushing  hue, 

Less  beautiful  thy  brow  may  be, 
The  gentle  voice  which  first  I  knew, 

Still  keeps  the  same  sweet  tone  to  me. 
The  gentle  voice,  etc. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Norton's  ballads,  notably,  "  The  Arab  to 
his  Favourite  Steed,"  and  "  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  are 
well  known ;  but  even  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
words  rarely  seek  to  know  who  was  their  author. 

Mrs.  Norton  was  also  gifted  as  a  composer,  and  set  some 
of  her  songs  to  music.  In  addition  to  the  fugitive  Songs 
and  Ballads,  she  published  several  volumes  of  lengthy 
poems — in  regard  to  which  "  Christopher  North  "  in  the 
"  Noctes  "  speaks  in  rapturous  terms — and  four  novels. 
These  all  had  their  vogue,  but  are  now  well-nigh  forgotten. 
Many  of  her  songs,  ballads  and  shorter  poems  were 
contributed  to  the  different  Annuals  that  were  popular 
during  the  first  half  of  last  century. 
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The  late  Lord  Dufferin,  with  true  filial  affection,  did  for 
his  mother  what  some  relative  might  well  do  for  her  sister, 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton — make  a  selection  of  her  fugitive 
Songs  and  Ballads,  and  reprint  them  with  a  notice  of  the 
writer.  It  is  recognised  that  Lady  Dufferin,  the  author  of 
"  The  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,"  "  Kitty's  Letter," 
and  other  charming  songs,  was  the  more  gifted  poet  of  the 
two,  but  Mrs.  Norton's  verses  and  the  story  of  her  life's 
labours  in  other  directions  are  worthy  to  be  better  known 
to  the  present  generation  of  readers. 


BY   CANDLELIGHT:    AN    OLD-WORLD    QUAKER. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

A  MONG  the  literary  recreations  that  serve  to  brighten 
f*  the  life  of  a  bachelor-recluse  I  know  of  none  more 
delightful  than  those  which  are  compressed  within  the  last 
of  the  waking  hours,  the  hour  spent  in  one's  sleeping 
chamber  before  setting  bedward.  To  the  full  enjoyment 
of  that  sweet  session  of  the  mind  some  material  aids  are 
required,  to  wit,  the  ease  of  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
a  restful  arm-chair,  some  shelves  of  books  at  one's  elbow, 
and,  o'  winter  nights,  a  clear  fire  in  the  grate ;  to  complete 
the  conditions,  however,  there  should  be  included  a  small 
reading-table  with  the  added  grace  thereon  of  a  lighted 
candle.  That  last  item  is  indispensable;  to  it  belongs  the 
charm  of  the  situation.  To  give  it  place  the  flame  of  gas 
has  been  extinguished;  when  it  shone,  as  Nerissa  said  of 
the  moon,  "  one  did  not  see  the  candle,"  but  now  no  longer 
"doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less,"  the  pale  illuminant 
is  re-instated,  and,  for  the  time  being,  amid  shadowy 
surroundings  one  dwells  within  the  halo  of  its  mild 
radiance. 

In  this  city  of  ours,  with  its  garish  gas,  its  lamps  of 
oil  and  lurid  lights  electric,  the  candle  has  fallen  largely 
out  of  use.  It  has  survived  the  link,  but  its  place  is 
properly  among  the  ancient  lights.  In  the  procession  of 
modern  ones  it  lags  remotely  in  the  rear.  It  no  longer 
lights  some  of  us  to  bed  even,  and  when  one  thinks  of  it 
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in  that  connection  it  is  associated  with  the  hall  tables 
and  apartments  of  country  inns  where  one  has  stayed  on 
holiday  journeys;  or  perhaps  one  remembers  some  old 
country  house,  where,  in  the  dining-room  at  night,  the 
lights  that  graced  the  table  were  placed  in  candelebra  of 
silver,  the  lustre  thereof  being  reflected  in  the  shining 
mahogany  beneath,  conditions  of  life  which  gave  birth  to 
that  homely  saying  that  the  entrance  of  a  cheerful  face 
into  a  room  was  like  the  lighting  of  another  candle.  In 
this  wise  does  the  modest  composite  bring  with  it  an  old- 
world  charm;  it  becomes  a  centre  of  attraction  round 
which  one's  thoughts  circle  moth-like.  Ought  one  in  such 
circumstances  to  seek  some  light  of  knowledge  from  its 
rays  ?  Faraday's  "  Chemistry  of  a  Candle "  is  to  hand, 
but  that  scarcely  fits  the  mood ;  exact  science  must  be  left 
to  an  hour  of  brighter  illumination;  the  light  of  other 
days  shines  from  the  candle's  flame  and  sheds  on  the  mind 
a  subdued  and  mellow  radiance  favourable  to  reverie  and 
retrospection. 

One's  thoughts  move  backward,  and  it  is  Shakespeare 
rather  than  the  modern  scientist  who  holds  possession  of 
the  mind,  with  many  little  points  of  candlelight  gleaming 
out  of  his  pages.  The  taper  burns  in  Portia's  hall,  and 
the  sight  of  it  leads  the  gentle  lady  to  say  to  Nerissa  : 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beams  ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

The  candle  discloses  too  much  for  Jessica — clad  the  while 
in  boy's  clothes — when  Lorenzo  says  to  her : 

Descend  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer, 
To  which  the  lady  replies : 

What  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shame? 
They  in  themselves,  forsooth,  are  too,  too  light. 

The  taper  is  turned  into  an  instrument  of  torture  for 
poor  Falstaff  when  he  is  besieged  by  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
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Pistol,  Dame  Quickly,  Mistress  Ann  Page,  and  the  rest, 
disguised  as  hobgoblins  and  fairies,  who  pinch  him,  and 
try  him  by  fire,  burning  his  finger-tips,  the  while  they  sing 
that  song  which  ends  thus: 

Pinch  him  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about 
Till  candle  and  starlight  and  moonshine  be  out. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  fat  knight  not  only  to  be  burnt  with 
a  candle  but  to  have  himself  likened  to  one.  In  "  King 
Henry  IV."  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  addresses  him  thus : 
"  What  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part  burnt  out," 
to  which  Jack  replies :  "  A  wassail  candle,  my  lord,  all 
tallow;  if  I  did  say  of  wax  my  growth  would  approve  the 
truth." 

From  Falstaff  to  the  stars  is  a  wide  leap,  but  one 
remembers  how  they  are  described  as  the  candles  of  heaven. 
Says  Romeo  to  Juliet : 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  top. 

And  Banquo  says  to  Fleance  as  they  stand  at  night  in  the 
courtyard  of  Macbeth's  castle  : 

There's  husbandry  in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out. 

The  candle  becomes  an  emblem  of  human  life  in  Macbeth's 
soliloquy,  with  its : 

Out,  out  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow. 

And  again  when  Clifford,  lying  wounded  on  the  battlefield, 
says : 

Here  burns  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies, 
Which  while  it  lasted  gave  King  Henry  light. 
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The  candle  on  my  table  lights  me  down  many  other 
avenues  of  thought.  In  its  association  with  death,  as  a 
corpse-candle,  it  burns  gruesomely,  and  in  that  old  balled 
"  A  Lyke  Wake  Dirge,"  we  have  this  doleful  burden : 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 

Every  nighte  and  alle, 
Fire  and  sleet  and  candle  lighte, 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

There  is  humour  reflected  from  it  too,  when,  as  in 
Hogarth's  "  Politician,"  we  see  that  the  candle  has  been 
taken  from  the  stick  to  throw  a  closer  light  on  the  news- 
paper, and  as  the  reader  holds  it  in  his  hand  he  is  all 
unconscious  that  it  is  burning  its  way  with  much  smoke 
and  flame,  through  the  brim  of  his  hat.  With  something 
of  the  same  humour  it  is  associated  when  one  remembers 
how  a  similar  accident  would  frequently  happen  to  that 
absorbed,  self-centred  thinker  De  Quincey,  of  whom  one 
of  his  daughters  says :  "  Those  nights  were  exceptions  on 
which  he  did  not  set  something  on  fire,  the  commonest 
incident  being  for  someone  to  look  from  work  or  book  to 
say  earnestly,  '  Papa,  your  hair  is  on  fire !'  of  which  a 
calm,  '  Is  it,  my  love  ?'  and  a  hand  rubbing  out  the  blaze 
was  all  the  notice  taken."  Then  again,  somewhat  further 
back,  does  not  our  old  friend  Samuel  Pepys  tell  how 
his  wig  caught  fire,  and  how  all  the  people  laughed  at 
him? 

Among  the  recollections  of  another  kind  which  the  flame 
of  my  candle  lights  up  is  that  of  Orchardson's  picture, 
which  he  calls  "  Hard  Hit,"  and  wherein  he  shows  us  a 
room  where  some  gamesters  have  been  making  a  night  of 
it.  The  candles,  ranged  in  sconces  on  the  walls,  have 
burnt  down  through  the  waning  night.  Cards  are  strewn 
upon  the  floor,  and  at  a  table  sit  three  of  the  players,  who 
are  watching  curiously  the  departure  of  their  companion, 
who  with  disordered  dress  and  haggard  looks,  pauses  with 
his  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door  to  look  back  upon  the 
scene  of  his  defeat. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  flickering  reflections, 
and  perhaps  in  such  a  case  the  game  might  be  worth  the 
candle,  but  at  least  another  must  be  indulged  in  as  leading 
one  to  a  more  definite  purpose.  Let  me  go  on  to  say, 
therefore,  that  if  you  would  enjoy  the  choicest  and  most 
exquisite  humour  ever  suggested  by  candlelight  you  must 
turn  to  Elia's  essay  on  the  popular  fallacy,  "  That  we 
should  lie  down  with  the  lamb."  Therein  does  he  say : 
"  Man  found  out  long  sixes — Hail  candlelight !  without 
disparagement  to  sun  or  moon,  the  kindliest  luminary  of 
the  three — if  we  may  not  rather  style  thee  their  radiant 
deputy,  mild  viceroy  of  the  moon !  We  love  to  read,  talk, 
sit  silent,  eat,  drink,  sleep  by  candlelight — they  are  every- 
body's sun  and  moon.  This  is  our  peculiar  and  household 
planet.  Wanting  it,  what  savage  unsocial  nights  must 
our  ancestors  have  spent,  wintering  in  caves  and 
unillumined  fastnesses !  They  must  have  lain  about  and 
grumbled  at  one  another  in  the  dark.  What  repartees 
could  have  passed  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for  a 
smile  or  handled  a  neighbour's  cheek  to  be  sure  that  he 
understood  it?  This  accounts  for  the  seriousness  of  the 
older  poetry.  It  has  a  sombre  cast  (try  Hesiod  or  Ossian) 
derived  from  the  traditions  of  those  unlanterned  nights. 
Jokes  came  in  with  candles."  Moreover,  Lamb  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  "  there  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  reading 
but  by  a  candle."  In  Maclise's  caricature  of  him  he  is  so 
depicted,  a  figure  with  a  spare  body,  large  head  and 
immaterial  legs,  resting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  as  he  leans 
forward  over  a  table  to  read,  across  intermediate  books, 
a  folio  propped  up  there,  whose  pages  are  illumined  by  a 
couple  of  long  sixes. 

In  my  candlelight  readings  I  give  the  choice  to  old 
authors  or  those  who  are  relatively  so;  current  literature 
suits  not  so  well.  I  like  best  the  books  that  can  be  read 
and  re-read  without  weariness.  Among  these  I  count  the 
writings  of  George  Borrow,  with  whom  I  have,  again  and 
again,  travelled  in  Spain,  and  indulged,  elsewhere,  in 
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many  gipsy  wanderings,  passing  pleasantly  therefrom  into 
the  land  of  dreams.  Such  a  book  as  Scott's  "  Antiquary  " 
suits  well  these  candlelight  ponderings.  On  my  shelves 
there  is  a  wide  selection,  with  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts," 
among  poetry,  to  have  recourse  to  if  the  mood  should  be 
of  a  sombre  and  reflective  kind,  and  the  thoughts  should 
turn  to  questions  of  "  Life,  Death  and  Immortality."  The 
essayists,  in  a  general  way,  furnish  the  best  material,  the 
humourists  taking  precedence.  Of  these  to  none  does  my 
selective  hand  turn  more  instinctively  than  to  Charles 
Lamb's  imperishable  volumes,  and  it  was  while  reading 
therein  the  other  night  that  I  was  led  to  my  latest  candle- 
light study  and  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  worthy  Quaker 
of  the  olden  time. 

How  often  I  have  read  Elia's  description  of  "  a  Quaker's 
Meeting "  it  would  be  impossible  to  say :  it  is  always 
acceptable;  an  unruffled  calm  pervades  it,  and  one  has 
recourse  to  it  as  to  some  anodyne  for  the  troubled  spirit. 
Lamb  wrote  sympathetically  of  those  silent  worshippers; 
he  counted  some  of  them  among  his  intimate  friends; 
such  were  the  Lloyds  and  Bernard  Barton.  He  was  well- 
nigh  becoming  one  himself,  and  had  something,  in  his 
outward  appearance,  of  their  simplicity  of  attire.  One  of 
his  biographers  tells  us  that  throughout  his  life  their 
simple  grey  creed  had  a  certain  fascination  for  him,  and 
one  of  his  sweetest  lyrics  was  inspired  by  the  death  of  that 
fair  Quakeress,  Hester  Savory.  It  pleases  me  to  think  that 
the  folio  which  Lamb,  in  the  caricature,  is  reading  by 
candlelight,  may  have  been  Sewel's  "  History  of  the 
Quakers."  In  the  essay  he  commends  it  to  his  readers 
beyond  all  church  narratives;  but  it  was  another  injunc- 
tion, in  the  same  direction,  that  brought  me  to  a  sense  of 
neglected  duty.  In  a  paragraph,  which  consists  of  a 
single  sentence,  he  says :  "  Get  the  writings  of  John 
Woolman  by  heart,  and  love  the  early  Quakers." 

Now  it  happened,  and  the  confession  should  be  made 
with  shame,  that  though  these  writings  of  John  Woolman 
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we iv  in  my  possession,  and  had  been  for  many  years,  the 
volume  had  all  the  while  remained  neglected  and  unread. 
It  was  not  too  late,  however,  to  make  reparation,  so  the 
faded  old  journal,  with  its  frayed  calf-skin  binding,  was 
brought  down  from  the  shelf,  and  with  the  light  of  the 
candle  shining  upon  its  pages,  I  came  to  know  something 
of  the  early  Quakers  who  had  won  the  affections  of  the 
gentle  Elia.  John  Woolman  was  born  in  West  Jersey, 
in  America,  in  the  year  1720,  and  lies  in  the  Quaker  burial 
ground  at  York,  where,  in  1772,  he  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  friends  in  this  country.  In  his  Journal,  a  veritable 
human  document,  which  he  kept  to  the  latest  chapter  of 
his  existence,  he  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  and  a  very 
remarkable  story  it  is,  in  its  ingenuous,  single-minded, 
self-revelation;  in  it  he  lays  bare  his  soul  to  you,  hiding 
nothing,  extenuating  nothing.  So  attractive  is  this  self- 
portrayal,  together  with  the  incidents  that  go  to  make  up 
the  narrative,  that  one  is  tempted  to  deal  with  it  at  length, 
but  that  is  impossible  at  this  time,  and  a  few  words  must 
suffice.  Of  his  early  years  he  tells  us  that  his  father  was 
a  planter,  and  that  he  had  schooling  pretty  well  for  one  in 
his  position.  Relating  to  that  time  he  has  many  sins  to 
mourn  over,  on  which  he  dwells  with  minute  particularity. 
"  A  thing  remarkable  in  my  childhood,"  he  says,  was  that 
once  going  to  a  neighbour's  house,  I  saw  on  the  way  a 
robin  sitting  on  her  nest,  and  as  I  came  near  she  went  off, 
but  having  young  ones,  flew  about,  and  with  many  cries, 
expressed  her  concern  for  them ;  I  stood  and  threw  stones 
at  her,  until  one  striking  her,  she  fell  down  dead.  At 
first  I  was  pleased  with  the  exploit,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
was  seized  with  horror,  as  having  in  a  sportive  way  killed 
an  innocent  creature  while  she  was  careful  for  her  young. 
I  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and  thought  those  young  ones, 
for  which  she  was  so  careful,  must  now  perish  for  want  of 
their  dam  to  nourish  them;  and  after  some  painful 
considerations  on  the  subject,  I  climbed  up  the  tree,  took 
all  the  young  birds,  and  killed  them,  supposing  that  better 
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than  to  leave  them  to  pine  away  and  die  miserably;  and 
believed,  in  this  case,  that  Scripture  proverb  was  fulfilled, 
'  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'  I  then  went 
on  my  errand,  but  for  some  hours  could  think  of  little 
else  but  the  cruelties  I  had  committed,  and  was  much 
troubled." 

Like  the  Quaker  whom  Lamb  describes  as  confessing 
in  meeting,  "with  expressions  of  a  sober  remorse,"  that 
he  had  been  a  wit  in  his  youth,  Woolman  says  that,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  began  to  love  wanton  company,  and 
perceived  a  plant  in  him  which  produced  much  wild 
grapes.  However,  in  due  season  he  became  serious-minded, 
and  developed  into  the  pure  pietest  as  we  know  him. 
Accustomed  to  plantation  life,  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  Quakers  who  kept  slaves,  and  the  injustice  of  this  was 
a  matter  of  such  deep  concern  to  him  that  he  was  led  to 
preach  against  it,  and  continued  fighting  strenuously  for 
the  freedom  of  the  slave  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Possessing 
in  his  youth  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  he  was  often  in 
request  to  draw  up  wills  and  other  forms  of  transfer,  but 
it  went  against  his  conscience  to  deal  with  any  document 
where  slaves  were  part  of  the  property.  In  connection 
with  this  slavery  business,  there  is  a  remark  which  reads 
curiously,  as  showing  that  those  in  bondage  were  not 
always  negroes.  Of  service  which  he  had  taken,  he  says : 
"  In  a  few  months  after  I  came  here  my  master  bought 
several  Scotchmen  servants  from  on  board  a  vessel  and 
brought  them  to  Mount  Holly  to  sell."  One  is  inclined  to 
ask  how,  of  all  imaginable  people,  did  these  Scotchmen 
find  their  way  into  slavery  ? 

After  some  preliminary  changes  of  occupation  he  settled 
down  to  the  craft  of  a  working  tailor  becoming  also  a 
retailer  of  cloths  and  linens,  but  desiring  only  to  sell 
useful  things  to  his  customers  and  not  those  which  were 
superfluous  or  would  minister  to  their  vanity.  In  his 
business  he  thrived  until  prosperity  became  burdensome, 
and  the  cumbersome  increase  of  his  worldly  gear  a  source 
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of  great  trouble  and  anxiety.  To  ease  his  conscience  he 
advised  his  customers  to  go  elsewhere,  and  finally  "laid 
down  merchandise,"  and  restricted  himself  to  his  trade  as 
a  tailor,  and  to  the  tending  of  a  nursery  of  apple-trees. 
To  this  true  apostle  of  the  simple  life,  though  a  matter 
of  garments,  the  clothes  question  was  a  very  serious  one; 
so  do  we  find  him  deeply  exercised  not  only  in  mind,  but 
in  spirit  regarding  the  fitness  and  limitations  of  his 
raiment.  Lamb  says:  "  The  very  garments  of  a  Quaker 
seem  incapable  of  receiving  a  soil ;  and  cleanliness  in  them 
to  be  something  more  than  the  absence  of  its  contrary," 
and  the  striving  after  these  things  with  John  Woolman 
took  strange  forms.  He  had  an  overpowering  objection  to 
the  use  of  colours  in  fabrics,  and  to  what  he  regarded  as 
the  use  of  injurious  dyes.  These  things  were  an 
abomination  to  him,  but  it  was  such  "  stuff  o'  the 
conscience,"  on  his  part,  to  get  rid  of  them,  that  one's 
disposition  to  smile  is  restrained.  His  very  hat,  being 
dye-stained,  gave  him  trouble,  and  he  tells  us,  lengthily, 
of  his  inward  strivings  between  a  sense  of  duty  and  his 
fear  of  appearing  singular,  until  he  was  led  to  get  one 
of  the  natural  colour  of  the  fur.  It  was  his  belief  that  an 
outward  purity  of  garb  should  be  the  reflection  of  an 
inward  grace.  He  says :  "  I  have  felt  a  longing  in  my 
mind  that  people  might  come  into  cleanness  of  spirit, 
cleanness  of  person,  cleanness  about  their  houses  and 
garments.  Some  who  are  great  carry  delicacy  to  a  great 
height  themselves,  and  yet  the  real  cleanliness  is  not 
generally  promoted.  Dyes  being  invented  partly  to  please 
the  eye  and  partly  to  hide  dirt,  I  have  felt  ....  a 
strong  desire  that  the  nature  of  dyeing  cloth  to  hide  dirt 
may  be  more  fully  considered.  To  hide  dirt  in  our 
garments  appears  opposite  to  real  cleanliness.  To  wash 
garments  and  keep  them  sweet  appears  cleanly.  Through 
giving  way  to  hiding  dirt  in  our  garments  a  spirit  which 
would  cover  that  which  is  disagreeable  is  strengthened. 
Heal  cleanliness  becometh  a  holy  people,  but  hiding  that 
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which  is  not  clean  by  colouring  our  garments  appears 
contrary  to  the  sweetness  of  sincerity." 

To  John  Woolman  all  luxuries  and  superfluities  of  life 
were  temptations  to  be  resisted ;  it  grieved  him  to  see  his 
friends  indulging  in  such  things,  but  he  was  tenderly 
regardful  in  his  remonstrances,  for  fear  of  giving  offence. 
He  says :  "  I  saw  that  people  getting  silver  vessels  to  set 
off  their  tables,  at  entertainments,  was  often  stained  with 
worldly  glory;  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I 
should  take  heed  how  I  fed  myself  out  of  silver  vessels. 
...  I,  going  to  our  monthly  meeting,  dined  at  a  friend's 
house  where  drink  was  brought  in  silver  vessels,  and  not 
in  any  other,  and  I,  wanting  some  drink,  told  my  case 
with  weeping,  and  he  ordered  some  drink  for  me  in 
another  vessel."  When  the  time  came  to  make  his  voyage 
to  England,  he  chose,  to  his  great  discomfort,  to  travel  in 
the  vessel's  steerage  rather  than  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  the  cabin.  He  savs :  "  I  told  the  owner  that  on  the 

t/ 

outside  of  that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  cabin  was  I 
observed  sundry  sorts  of  carved  work  and  imagery;  and 
that  in  the  cabin  I  observed  some  superfluity  of  workman- 
ship of  several  sorts;  and  that,  according  to  the  ways  of 
men's  reckoning,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  a 
passage  in  that  apartment  hath  some  relation  to  the  expense 
of  furnishing  it  to  please  the  minds  of  such  as  gave  way 
to  a  conformity  to  this  world  ....  and  that,  in  that 
case,  I  felt  a  scruple  with  regard  to  paying  any  money  to 
defray  such  expenses."  When  he  reached  this  country 
he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  ride  in  stage- 
coaches because  horses  were  overdriven  and  post-boys 
suffered ;  so  travelled  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  neither,  as 
far  as  could  be  avoided  would  he  have  his  letters  sent  by 
them,  having  already  cautioned  his  friends  in  Philadelphia 
and  London  not  to  send  letters  to  him  on  any  common 
occasion  by  post.  "  And  though,"  says  he,  "  on  this 
account  I  may  be  likely  to  hear  seldom  from  my  family 
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left  behind,  yet  for  righteousness'  sake  I  am,  through 
divine  favour,  made  content." 

While  plying  his  craft  in  his  own  country  for  the 
provision  of  the  moderate  needs  of  himself  and  his  family, 
the  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  be  an  evangelist,  an 
exhorter  of  the  brethren.  These  things  largely  fill  his 
Journal;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  he  shines  out  most 
conspicuously.  To  this  purpose,  in  his  journey  ings,  he 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback,  and  had 
many  adventures,  camping  in  the  woods,  and  lying  out 
under  the  stars,  and  enduring  many  hardships.  His 
missions  to  the  Indian  territory  make  picturesque  reading, 
and  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  sincerity  of  heart  to  find  that, 
on  one  occasion,  when,  dispensing  with  the  interpreter,  he 
prayed  in  his  own  tongue,  an  Indian,  who  understood  it 
not,  said  to  the  interpreter,  "  I  love  to  feel  where  words 
come  from." 

Into  that  inner  spiritual  nature  of  the  man  who 
recognised  in  Thomas  a  Kempis  a  kindred  soul  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  enter ;  the  region  is  too  sacred ;  in 
contemplating  him  in  this  regard  one  is  reminded  of  those 
words  of  Tennyson : 

I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven, 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
The  joy  that  mixes  man  with  heaven. 

I  take  it  that  the  Journal  of  John  Woolman,  together 
with  his  other  writings  bound  up  with  it,  are  reckoned 
among  the  sacred  books  of  his  brethren.  One  of  their 
sweetest  poets,  Whittier,  seemed  so  to  regard  it,  and  in 
presenting  a  copy  to  a  young  lady  he  sent  with  it  a 
beautiful  poem  on  the  subject,  in  which  we  find  such 
words  as  these  : 

All  which  glows  in  Pascal's  pages — 
All  which  sainted  Guion  sought, 

Or  the  blue-eyed   German   Rahel 
Half-unconscious  taught:  — 
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Beauty  such  as  Goethe  pictured, 
Such  as  Shelley  dreamed  of,  shed 

Living  warmth  and  starry  brightness 
Round  that  poor  man's  head. 

And  now,  the  candle  of  my  purpose  being  quite  burnt 
out,  let  me  say,  with  Katherine  in  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew": 

An'  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

*    *    * 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  WILLIAM 
DINSMORE. 

"T^RAW  close  the  curtains;  life's  long  toil  is  o'er, 

^^^     A  strong  sweet  soul  has  entered  rest  at  last; 

The  pinch  of  poverty  and  pain  is  past, 

The  heavy  burden  dropped  upon  the  floor. 

His  brave  soul  crushing  grief  serenely  bore, 

He  still  could  smile,  when  heaven  was  overcast, 

His  heart  with  kindly  truth  beat  warm  and  fast; 

Ours  is  his  loved  remembrance  evermore. 

He  sleeps,  a  hero,  late  at  eventide, 

To  wake,  where  life's  rude  winds  no  more  blow  wild ; 

The  dawn  is  with  him !  fling  the  curtains  wide 

To  greet  eternal  morning  clear  and  mild ; 

There  with  pure  souls  fore'er  shall  he  abide, 

Whose  heart  was  guileless  as  a  little  child. 

A.  W.  Fox. 
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ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC. 
By  F.  J.  SHIELDS. 

T  N  the  chapel  of  the  Ascension,  Bayswater  Road,  London, 
this  design  forms  the  preclella  to  the  panel  of  "Jacob  " 
who  is  depicted  leaning  upon  his  sceptre  staff  resting 
his  halting  thigh,  the  memorial  of  his  princely  prevalence 
in  prayer.  Aged  and  blind,  he  spiritually  foresees  the 
star  that  should  "  arise  out  of  Jacob  "  and  the  coming  of 
Shiloh— a  fruit  laden  Vine  branch  and  Palm  lie  at  his 
feet,  in  allusion  to  the  text  "  I  have  brought  a  Vine  out  of 
Egypt"  and  to  the  victorious  Exodus  of  his  oppressed 
posterity. 

Surmounting  the  figures  of  the  prophets,  is  a  series  of 
Angelic  Presences,  in  which  it  has  been  held  in  mind  that 
the  Angels  ever  have  been  and  yet  are  entrusted  with 
varying  missions  of  mercy  and  judgement  to  men,  and 
are  therefore  here  portrayed  with  special  reference  to  the 
respective  prophets  beneath  them.  So  over  the  Shepherd 
Patriarch,  Jacob  "The  Angel  that  delivered  me  from  all 
evil "  is  depicted  as,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  shepherd's  staff, 
in  the  other  a  shepherd's  club — the  one  for  guidance  the 
other  for  defence  of  the  flock,  "Thy  rod  and  thy  staff, 
they  comfort  me"  i.e.  against  my  own  proneness  to  stray, 
and  against  the  roaring  lion  that  seeketh  to  devour.  The 
Angel  wears  a  lion's  spoils. 

The  three  days'  silent  journey  beneath  the  shadow  of 
death     has     brought     Abraham     and     Isaac     to     Mount 
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Moriah.  The  altar  is  builded,  the  unresisting  sacrifice 
is  bound,  and  the  loving  father's  hand  is  stretched  to 
slay  his  only  son,  according  to  the  command  of  trial, 
"  Take  now  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest, 
even  Isaac  (thy  'Laughter'),  and  offer  him  for  a  burnt- 
offering,"  reposing  in  his  unstaggering  confidence  on  the 
faithfulness  of  all  God's  promises  bound  up  in  Isaac's 
being,  "  that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the 
dead;  from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure"  on 
the  third  day. 

The  moment  of  supreme  surrender  has  come,  the  swift 
messenger  from  heaven  withholds  Abraham's  hand,  and 
rolling  away  the  cloudy  veil,  reveals  the  great  antitype 
provided  by  God  for  a  burnt-offering,  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  "  Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  that  he  should  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was 
glad." 

In  this  wondrous  way  did  the  Divine  Wisdom  educate 
His  servant  and  friend  Abraham,  to  enter  into  experi- 
mental, sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  sacrificial  love 
of  the  all-Father,  who  spared  not  His  Son,  His  only  Son, 
His  beloved  One,  even  Jesus,  but  delivered  Him  up  for 
us  all. 


A  TRAMP  THROUGH  THE  DOLOMITES. 
By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

C  OME  years  ago  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  humourous 
weekly  papers  a  drawing  of  an  uneducated  but  wealthy 
widow,  whose  husband  had  made  money  in  a  homely  but 
rapidly  lucrative  business,  calling  upon  one  of  our  aris- 
tocracy. The  words  below  the  picture  indicated  that  she 
was  inquiring  after  the  Duke,  and  that  her  hostess,  the 
Duchess,  had  replied  that  he  was  in  the  Dolomites.  Mrs. 
Newly  Rich  at  once  expresses  her  sympathy,  adding  that 
her  late  husband  often  had  such  attacks  and  was  anything 
but  pleasant  to  live  with  until  he  got  better  again. 

I  do  not  instance  this  because  I  think  it  an  exceptionally 
rich  piece  of  humour.  As  I  have  said,  it  appeared  in  one 
of  our  comic  weekly  papers.  Neither  do  I  vouch  for  my 
verbal  accuracy  of  quotation ;  but  the  point  of  it  is,  I  hope, 
made  apparent.  Of  course  it  is  not  so  true  now  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  because  our  insular  ignorance  of  foreign 
countries  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  fact  that 
people  of  very  modest  means  have  facilities  offered  them 
for  getting  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  Thousands  now 
visit  Switzerland  every  year,  a  smaller  number  frequent 
the  Tyrol,  and  a  few  get  still  further  to  the  Eastern  end 
of  the  Alps  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  regions  of  the  Salz 
Kammergut  and  the  Dolomites.  Having,  in  a  previous 
summer,  been  charmed  by  the  scenery  of  the  Salz 
Kammergut,  a  friend  and  myself  decided  last  year  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Dolomites. 
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After  a  couple  of  days  in  Innsbruck,  the  clean,  pros- 
perous-looking capital  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  we  took  the 
train  that  crosses  the  magnificent  Brenner  Pass,  and  in 
about  seven  hours  reaches  Toblach  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Anrpezzo  Yalley.  Between  Toblach  on  the  Austrian  side 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  and  Belluno  on  the  Italian  side,  and 
only  seventy  miles  distant  from  Venice,  lies  a  wild,  moun- 
tainous region,  amid  which,  as  yet,  no  railway  intrudes. 
Though  the  true  Dolomitic  peaks  lie  a  little  to  the  west  of 
this,  yet  from  a  tourist's  point  of  view  t^e  Ampezzo-thal 
district  is  the  most  interesting  and  accessible,  and  usually 
known  as  the  Dolomites. 

There  is  a  fine  road  winding  along  the  valleys,  and  the 
seventy  miles  that  it  covers  is  traversed  regularly  by 
diligences,  whilst  those  who  desire  a  more  comfortable 
mode  of  travelling  can  easily  hire  carriages.  To  those  who 
prefer  walking  there  are  possibilities  of  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  charms  of  this  tract  of  country 
because  they  can  leave  the  open  road  and  take  to  the 
mountain  passes.  It  was  in  this  wise  that  my  friend  and 
I  intended  to  travel. 

Toblach,  though  convenient  as  a  starting  point,  is  not 
an  interesting  place,  but  it  has  the  useful  quality  of 
possessing  a  number  of  good  hotels.  In  one  of  these  we 
found  comfortable  quarters  for  the  night  and  next  morning, 
having  filled  our  rucksacks  and  arranged  for  our  other 
luggage  to  be  kept  until  we  returned,  we  started  for 
Cortina  d'  Arnpezzo,  a  walk  of  some  twenty  miles. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  lengthy  descriptions  of 
the  country  we  passed  through,  for  such  seldom  afford 
any  clear  or  accurate  ideas  to  a  reader's  mind.  One  man 
will  use  the  same  adjectives  and  expressions  in  describing 
our  modest  Lake  district,  or  the  charms  of  North  Wales, 
that  another  does  in  attempting  to  give  his  ideas  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  Still,  this  short 
day's  journey  is  so  typical  of  what  we  were  to  meet  with, 
that  I  would  fain  try  to  convey  some  impression,  however 
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feeble,  of  the  wild  and  most  picturesque  scenery  we  were 
among.  Every  turn  of  the  winding  road  gave  us  fresh 
views  of  towering  fantastic  rocks,  weird-looking  bastions 
<>t  bare,  jagged  limestone,  rising  precipitously  out  of 
masses  of  dark  trees  or  springing  from  slopes  of  rich  green 
verdure.  The  effect  was  at  once  stupendous  and  tumultuous. 
And  yet,  here  and  there,  nestled  some  small  placid  lake  as 
if  silently  rebuking  Nature's  disorder.  Few  of  these  peaks 
exceed  ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  are  consequently 
almost  free  from  snow  in  the  summer.  Only  in  sheltered 
places  can  this  white  covering  be  seen  clinging  in  huge 
patches  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains.  We  saw  no 
such  majestic  sights  as  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  Jungfrau,  with 
the  impressiveness  of  their  far-away  snow-clad  summits. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  recalled  the  Swiss  Alps, 
we  thought  of  the  isolated  Matterhorn.  But  here  what  is 
lacking  in  solitary  grandeur  is  made  up  for  by  the  astonish- 
ing number  and  variety  of  the  mountains.  Remember,  we 
have  not  walked  nearly  twenty  miles,  yet  peak  after  peak 
has  thrust  itself  upon  our  view.  We  are  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  these  gigantic  masses  of  curiously-shaped  rock. 
We  might  almost  be  passing  through  some  strange  dis- 
ordered dreamland  of  an  over-excited  brain.  What 
heightens  this  illusion  and  increases  the  fascination  of 
these  dolomitic  limestone  peaks  is  that  the  stone  in  process 
of  weathering  takes  on  the  most  varied  shades  of  colour, 
from  the  darkest  purple  to  the  most  vivid  red.  Under  the 
evening  sunlight  the  mountains  were  wont  to  riot  in  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  spectrum  of  colour,  predominant 
among  it  being  what  seemed  like  huge  splashes  of  blood 
upon  their  lofty  pinnacles.  We  felt  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  Nature  in  one  of  her  most  theatrical  moods,  where 
she  has  painted  with  a  broad  brush,  using  a  lavish  palette, 
and  crowded  her  stage  with  the  wildest  profusion  of  scenic 
effect. 

As  we  near  Cortina  the  mountains  recede,   the  valley 
opens  out  and  we  reach  a  spot  where  man  has  been  able  to 
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find  soil  that  he  can  till,  and  a  river  beside  which  to  build 
himself  a  town.  And  in  the  centre  of  this  little  town  he 
has  raised  a  huge  Campanile  after  the  style  of  the  one 
that  once  adorned  Venice.  We  are  still  in  Austrian 
territory,  but,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  bell  tower  we  have  indications  of  the 
nearness  of  the  Italian  frontier.  It  is  only  four  miles  the 
other  side  of  Cortina. 

One  thing  we  noticed  as  we  passed  from  Austria  into 
Italy  how  the  musical  quality  of  the  names  of  places  and 
mountains  changed.  We  left  behind  us  such  Teutonic 
sounding  villages  as  Toblach  and  Schluderbach,  and 
mountains  like  the  Drei  Zinnen  and  Durrenstein,  and  met 
with  the  pleasant  melodious  names  of  Caprile,  Perarolor 
and  Belluno,  and  mountains  called  Antelao,  Cristallo,  anil 
Pelmo.  And  between  these  were  villages  and  mountains 
with  names  that  we  thought,  perhaps  somewhat  fancifully, 
were  blends  of  the  harsh  and  the  musical,  and  which  came 
off  our  tongues  with  something  quaint  and  distinctly 
pleasing  about  them.  Cortina  itself,  for  instance,  Pieve 
di  Cadore,  San  Vito,  Longarone  and  the  mountain  peaks 
of  Sorapis,  Tofana,  and  Pizza  Popena.  Is  there  not  a 
curious  fascination  in  the  sound  of  words?  even  if  you 
know  nothing  of  their  meaning,  origin,  or  derivation, 
though,  perhaps,  a  little  digression  like  this  brings  me 
near  to  the  level  of  the  old  lady  who  found  so  much 
comfort  in  the  six-syllabled  word  Mesopotamia. 

The  weather  which  had  betrayed  signs  of  becoming 
unsettled  next  day  decided  upon  rain,  and  accomplished 
its  purpose  in  most  spirited  and  demonstrative  fashion, 
It  has  been  alleged  that  it  rains  in  Manchester,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  so  in  such  a  whole-hearted  and  un- 
restrained manner  as  it  did  at  Cortina.  We  had  no 
alternative  to  staying  indoors.  It  was  annoying,  and  we 
could  not  help  a  feeling  of  despondency  when  we  recalled 
that  we  had  left  home  in  one  of  the  dullest,  if  not  wettest, 
summers  on  record,  and  had  found  that  abroad  the  weather 
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had  been  more  than  usually  bad.  But  our  lucky  star  was 
evidently  in  the  ascendant,  for  the  following  morning  the 
sun  could  be  seen  struggling  through  the  clouds;  by  noon 
the  rain  had  ceased,  and  we  were  destined  not  to  see  any 
more  until  we  returned  to  England. 

Before  evening  we  reached  Pieve  di  Cadore,  the  little 
Italian  town  that  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  producer 
of  the  great  painter  Titian,  and  shows  a  dingy  neglected 
house  as  his  birthplace.  Here  we  made  some  acquaintance 
with  the  light  side  of  war,  for  the  Alpine  Corps  of  the 
Italian  army  were  indulging  in  manoeuvres.  Next  day  as 
we  sat  outside  our  hotel  in  the  square  of  the  town  we  were 
apparently  subjected  to  a  bombardment.  We  heard  what, 
to  use  Milton's  words,  sounded  like  "  the  brazen  throat 
of  war,"  and  the  mountains  around  gave  back  the  noisy 
clamour  of  guns.  For  the  moment  it  was  alarming, 
because  unexpected.  But  we  saw  no  projectiles  fall  into 
the  market-place,  nor  any  houses  come  toppling  down,  so 
that  our  confidence  was  restored.  Later  in  the  day  the 
corps  marched  into  the  town,  the  little  place  became  gay 
with  soldiers  and  in  our  spacious  dining-room  at  the  Hotel 
Progresso  the  officers  held  their  mess  at  a  separate  table. 
Now  for  several  days  we  were  to  keep  meeting  bodies  of 
armed  men  practising  the  art  of  mimic  warfare,  as  we 
were  also  to  see  the  peasantry  pursuing  the  peaceful,  and 
more  profitable,  arts  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

I  am  not  going  to  sing  the  praises  of  "  the  simple  life." 
Like  the  phrase  "  back  to  the  land,"  it  has  become  a 
popular  saying.  But  here  in  this  mountainous  region 
we  saw  how  simple  life  can  become;  and  how  hard  and 
toilsome.  To  us  it  seemed  little  more  than  a  mere  struggle 
for  existence;  a  struggle  carried  on,  it  is  true,  amidst 
magnificent  scenery,  but  without  the  helping  hand  of 
generous  Nature.  On  all  sides  the  peasantry,  taking 
advantage  of  the  glorious  sunshine,  were  busy  haymaking. 
We  never  rose  so  early,  and  in  the  matter  of  early  rising 
we  thought  we  had  excelled  ourselves,  but  we  found  the 
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people  at  work  cutting  and  carrying  their  little  harvest  of 
grass  from  off  the  steep  mountain  sides. 

In  our  English  fields  of  rich,  luscious  grass,  cut  and 
tossed  by  machinery  and  carried  home  on  carts,  we  may 
think  the  work  hard.  But  here  the  conditions  were  so 
different;  the  grass  on  these  Alpine  slopes  grows  so  thin 
and  is  so  difficult  to  get  at.  We  saw  men  with  great  iron 
spikes  in  the  heels  of  their  boots  to  prevent  them  slipping, 
mowing  away  with  short  scythes;  and  we  saw  elderly 
women  busy  cutting  the  meagre  verdure  with  little  sickles. 
What  toil,  what  effort,  for  so  poor  a  result,  we  thought. 
But  it  does  not  end  there,  for  when  the  grass  has  become 
hay,  and  is  ready  to  be  taken  home,  it  has  to  be  carried, 
perhaps  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  feet  down  the 
mountain  side  on  the  backs  of  the  workers.  In  this  all 
help;  the  women  and  the  children,  as  well  as  the  men. 
The  hay  is  made  up  into  bundles  of  various  sizes,  tied 
round  with  ropes,  and  then  to  each,  according  to  their 
strength,  a  bundle  is  placed  on  the  head  or  the  back  of 
the  neck,  and  away  they  go  down  the  rough  path.  One 
feeling  we  never  lost,  that  of  surprise  at  the  size  of  the 
burdens  the  children  could  carry  down  without  a  mishap. 

They  semed  a  simple,  hard-working,  contented  people. 
We  saw  their  life  at  its  best,  under  a  cloudless  blue 
Italian  sky,  bright  enough  to  make  the  most  dyspeptic 
mortal  cheerful.  What  must  it  be,  we  wondered,  in  the 
dark,  dreary  days  of  winter,  when  all  is  covered  with  snow 
and  each  little  village  cut  off  from  its  neighbour.  How 
monotonous  then  must  be  their  lives.  After  all  happiness, 
like  everything  else  in  this  world,  is  merely  relative.  To 
these  people  this  lonely,  simple  life  is  the  only  one  they 
know.  With  most  of  them  it  must  contain  all  they  can 
look  forward  to  and  be  the  centre  around  which  all  their 
ideas  and  thoughts  must  revolve.  They  are  ignorant  of 
the  glamour  of  a  large  town,  and  the  fascination  of  busy 
streets.  They  know  nothing  of  the  delights  of  living 
near  a  gin-palace  or  a  music-hall.  We  saw  only  the 
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surface  of  their  lives  of  hard  toil  and  constant  struggle 
with  Nature,  but  had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  get  into 
closer  touch  with  them  and  learn  something  of  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  perhaps,  we  should  have  found 
them  quite  as  happy  and  more  contented  with  the  scheme 
of  things  than  are  the  operatives  and  slum  dwellers  of 
our  own  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  wild  valley  between  Perarolo  and  Longarone  we 
were  overtaken  by  a  fine,  strapping,  young  fellow,  similarly 
equipped  to  ourselves,  and  on  tramp  evidently  from  liking 
rather  than  necessity.  He  bade  us  "Good  day!"  in 
German,  and  we  almost  exhausted  our  knowledge  of  that 
language  by  returning  his  salutation.  On  his  attempting 
to  continue  the  conversation  we  at  once  confessed  to  being 
English.  We  considered  this  admission  quite  sufficient. 
There  was  no  need  to  add  that  we  could  not  speak  German, 
for  no  sensible  foreigner  expects  an  Englishman  to  know 
any  other  language  than  his  own.  If  you  have  acquired 
the  best  of  languages  why  waste  time  learning  an  inferior 
one.  He  was  evidently  satisfied  with  our  reply,  for,  at 
once,  his  eyes  brightened  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  he 
assured  us  in  English  that  he  had  studied  our  language, 
though  he  could  not  speak  it  fluently,  and  had  read  some 
of  our  literature.  On  the  strength  of  this  we  were  nothing 
loth  to  afford  him  some  practice  in  our  tongue,  and  so  as 
we  journeyed  together  we  did  all  we  could  to  induce  him 
to  talk,  and  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  At  times  we  had  to  help  him  to  express  his 
ideas  for  his  knowledge  of  our  language  had  been 
acquired  from  books;  through  reading,  not  by  conversa- 
tion. He  had  one  colloquialism  "  great  fun,"  which  he 
used  frequently  and  almost  with  an  air  of  pride  at  his 
glibness. 

We  learned  that  he  belonged  to  Dresden,  and  that 
his  father  was  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University. 
He  was  a  student  there  and  intended  for  the  same  calling. 
But  his  great  desire  was  to  be  an  actor — even  in  our  own 
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country  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a  youth  to  wish  to  be. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  say  that  he  much  preferred  them  to  those 
of  Schiller.  In  his  regular  features  and  his  physical 
stature  he  had  assets  of  considerable  value  to  an  actor, 
but  was  lacking,  perhaps,  because  of  his  youth,  in  the 
intense  vanity  and  characteristic  egotism  of  the  profession. 
Possibly  if  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  become  an  actor  his  nature 
will  be  "  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's 
hand."  He  told  us  that  his  parents  would  not  hear  of  his 
taking  to  the  stage.  He  said  "  he  did  not  know  how  they 
were  regarded  in  England,  but  that  in  Germany  actors 
were  looked  upon  as  —  — ."  Here  he  paused  for  a  word  to 
express  himself,  and  I  added  that  in  Shakespeare's  country 
there  was  an  idea  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  actors  were 
classed  as  rogues  and  vagabonds.  This  was  erroneous,  but 
it  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  respectable 
British  householder  the  actor's  profession  was  not  a 
desirable  one  for  a  youth.  He  laughed,  and  said  our  ideas 
were  apparently  similar  to  those  held  in  his  country. 

Among  other  topics  we  broached  with  him  was  that 
of  conscription.  It  would  be  another  year  before  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  do  his  military  service.  Did  he 
object  to  it,  we  asked.  Oh  no;  he  thought  it  would  be 
"  great  fun."  He  said  the  officers  made  the  training  as 
pleasant  as  possible,  and  though  many  young  fellows 
complained  of  the  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  he  should 
not  object  to  these,  as  he  was  fond  of  walking  and  of  an 
outdoor  life.  During  his  present  tramp  he  had  usually 
got  food  and  shelter  at  farmhouses,  and  one  night  had 
slept  in  a  barn.  When  we  reached  Longarone  it  was 
evening  and  we  decided  to  stay  there,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  go  forward.  He  was  on  his  way  to  join  his  parents 
who  were  holiday-making  in  Venice,  and  wished  to  get  to 
Belluno  that  night,  a  matter  of  a  dozen  miles  further.  We 
were  sorry  to  part  from  him,  for  we  had  got  interested  in 
his  naive  way  of  expressing  his  ideas,  his  boyish  enjoyment 
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of  life,  his  simple  good  nature  and  cheerful  spirit,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pluck  of  a  youth  who  could  tramp  alone 
for  days  through  strange  country,  and  among  people  whose 
language  he  was  quite  ignorant  of,  merely  for  fun. 

We  found  the  streets  of  Longarone  full  of  soldiers 
and  the  townspeople  thronging  to  the  square  to  hear  the 
military  band,  and  when  our  supper  had  been  prepared 
we  ate  it  to  the  not  distant  strains  of  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  On  seeking  our  bedroom  we  found  it  up  two 
flights  of  bare  stone  steps  and  reached  by  a  corridor  so 
cheerless  that  it  suggested  to  our  minds  a  prison.  The 
room  itself  was  an  enormous  one  and  made  the  two  beds 
look  quite  diminutive.  The  floor  was  of  stone  mosaic 
work  and  so  smooth  that  with  our  nailed  boots  on  we  found 
the  easiest  mode  of  locomotion  was  to  slide  along  it. 
There  was  a  massive  door  with  a  huge  key  in  it,  and  as 
it  clanged  to  my  friend  asked  if  I  did  not  think  we  were  in 
some  Italian  prison.  But  it  was  clean  and  cool,  and  we 
slept  as  those  ought  to  do  who  have  spent  from  early 
morning  in  the  open  air. 

On  the  Austrian  side  of  the  Alps  we  found  good  food 
and  comfortable  accommodation,  if,  at  times,  simple  in 
character.  We  had  not  come  away  expecting  the  same 
conveniences  and  comforts  obtainable  in  the  well-known 
tourist  resorts  of  Switzerland.  But  as  we  got  off  the 
beaten  track  of  the  Ampezzo  Valley  on  the  Italian  side  our 
experiences  were  not  so  fortunate.  One  day  we  tramped 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  before  we  got  anything  to  eat 
or  drink,  and  then  it  was  only  dry  bread  and  rough  red 
wine.  To  our  request  for  butter  or  cheese  they  shook  their 
heads.  On  a  similar  day  when  we  asked  for  cheese  they 
brought  us  a  well-preserved  relic  that  needed  a  hammer 
to  break  it.  It  was  useless  to  try  and  cut  it.  We  were 
convinced  of  the  truth  that  hunger  is  the  best  sauce.  In 
fact  any  other  sauce  would  have  been  useless  for  some 
of  the  meals  we  ate.  At  one  Italian  village  the  proprietor 
of  the  Albergo  della  Posta  informed  us  he  had  only  one 
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vacant  bedroom.  We  desired  to  see  it  and  found  it 
scrupulously  clean  if  barely  furnished.  In  addition  to 
two  beds  it  had  two  doors,  and  this,  it  was  explained  to  us, 
was  because  one  door  opened  into  another  bedroom  to 
which  the  only  access  was  through  ours.  Also  that  this 
room  would  be  occupied  by  a  lady.  On  being  asked  if  we 
had  any  objection  we  naturally  said  that  if  the  lady  did 
not  mind  we  could  raise  none.  There  were  two  of  us. 
Still  it  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  be  aroused  shortly 
after  getting  into  bed  by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  on 
hastily  getting  out  again  and  opening  the  door  to  find 
Madame  (I  call  her  madame  though  she  was  well  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty)  with  a  candle  in  her  hand  asking 
for  permission  to  go  through  our  room.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  scantiness  of  our  attire  and  the  desire  to  conceal  our 
condition  robbed  our  manner  of  granting  her  request  of 
any  dignity  or  grace.  After  all  matters  might  have  been 
worse.  We  might  have  had  to  go  without  food  or  shelter. 
And,  at  least,  it  rendered  our  appreciation  the  greater 
when  we  reached  Caprile  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
comfortable  inn  and  surrounded  by  some  thirty  or  more 
vagrants  like  ourselves,  chiefly  of  German  and  Austrian 
nationality. 

The  little  village  of  Caprile  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  There  is  a  carriage  road  into  it  from 
Belluno,  but  in  other  directions  it  is  reached  by  mountain 
passes.  The  one  we  came  down  by  must  in  the  spring 
have  been  merely  a  course  for  the  melting  snow  it  was  so 
full  of  small  boulders  and  rough  stones.  As  a  consequence 
all  those  we  met  at  the  hotel  were,  like  ourselves,  riick- 
sackers,  and  had  come  by  one  or  other  of  the  passes  which 
lead  into  Caprile,  and  had  carried  their  luggage  on  their 
backs.  Of  the  place  itself  nothing  more  need  be  said 
than  that  it  is  most  romantically  situated  and  a  splendid 
centre  for  excursions  on  foot  in  all  directions. 

From  Caprile  we  made  the  return  journey  over  the 
Falzarrego  Pass  into  Cortina.  This  rises  3,500  feet,  and 
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from  the  summit  gives  some  magnificent  views,  then  drops 
down  3,000  feet  into  Cortina.  Next  day  we  crossed  by  the 
Tic  Croci  pass  where  in  the  restaurant  at  the  top  we  were 
reminded  of  busy  Switzerland,  and  lunched  under  the 
verandah  in  most  civilised  fashion. 

It  had  been  our  habit  during  these  hot  days  to  rise  early 
and  get  well  on  our  way  before  noon;  then  to  take  off  our 
rucksacks  and  lie  down  in  some  shady  spot  for  two  or  three 
hours.  On  this  day  we  did  not  discontinue  our  custom, 
though  we  were  near  a  tourist  centre,  but  stretched  our- 
selves on  a  sloping  bank  near  the  roadside.  It  was  not 
long  before  we  heard  footsteps  approaching  and  then  an 
Englishwoman's  kindly  voice  saying,  "  Poor  fellows,  how 
tired  they  must  be,"  and  the  response  came  from  an 
English  Mr.  Chadband,  "  Much  more  likely  that  they 
have  had  too  much  beer."  My  friend,  who  is  almost  a 
life-long  teetotaller,  was  so  irate  at  the  imputation  that  he 
wanted  to  get  up  and  give  him  a  bit  of  his  mind,  but  I 
pointed  out  that  it  did  not  really  matter,  for  in  England 
a  dislike  of  beer  was  no  true  sign  of  a  noble  nature  or  of  a 
charitable  disposition.  And  of  only  four  Englishmen  that 
we  had  encountered  on  our  tramp  this  was  one  of  them, 
and  possibly  it  never  crossed  his  mind  that  the  objects  of 
his  scorn  might  understand  the  language  he  spoke  in  or 
even  happen  to  be  his  own  countrymen. 

We  continued  our  journey,  passing  the  finest  of  the 
mountain  lakes  —  Lake  Misurina  —  into  Schluderbach, 
where  at  Ploner's  Hotel  we  were  able  to  eat  an  excellent 
dinner  in  company  with  some  two  hundred  other  hungry 
tourists. 

The  following  day  we  spent  eight  hours  going  to  the  top 
of  Monte  Pian  (7,000  feet)  and  back  again  to  have  one 
more  far-reaching  view  of  these  strange  fascinating 
Dolomitic  peaks;  to  feel  the  exhilaration  that  conies  with 
toiling  into  a  rarer  atmosphere ;  to  experience  the  sense  of 
loneliness  and  detachment  which  comes  to  one  when  from 
some  lofty  summit  you  look  down  and  see  how  far  away 
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and  how  insignificant  seem  man  and  his  works;  how  the 
road  he  has  made  stretches  like  a  thin  ribbon  through 
the  valleys  below,  and  the  dwellings  he  inhabits  look  like 
the  tiny  toys  of  children. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  the  eight  miles  separating  us 
from  Toblach,  where  we  came  once  more  into  touch  with 
the  railway,  and  alas !  to  the  end  of  a  delightful  holiday 
tramp. 


THE   HAUNTED   TOLL-HOUSE. 
By  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

T  MUST  confess  that  the  old  toll-house  used  to  interest 
me  more  than  almost  any  other  building  in  Mereham. 
It  was  a  sturdy-looking  structure,  low-roofed,  thick-walled, 
and  octagonal  in  shape — this  latter  feature  was  doubtless 
intended  to  afford  the  toll-keeper  a  ready  view  along  the 
four  arms  of  the  highways  which  at  this  point  intersect 
each  other.  For  the  best  part  of  a  century,  stray  trails  of 
ivy  had  been  creeping  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  but  as  if 
afraid  of  being  caught  peeping  in  at  the  windows,  the 
plant  had  not  yet  grown  beyond  the  first  sills. 

Whether  I  was  mostly  impressed  by  the  age  of  the 
quaint  toll-house,  or  its  solidity,  I  need  not  now  stay  to 
enquire — of  this  fact  I  am  certain,  that,  I  rarely  passed 
by  the  old  place  without  some  speculation  or  another  being 
stirred  within  me  concerning  its  past  history  and  associa- 
tions. Though  shorn  of  its  one-time  importance,  and 
minus  the  white  swinging  gates  it  once  controlled,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  a  lingering 
look  about  the  building  reminiscent  of  an  aged  veteran, 
one  who  still,  maybe,  retains  his  soldierly  bearing,  albeit, 
the  campaigns  in  which  he  fought  are  well-nigh  forgotten 
of  the  world. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  days,  far  back  though  they 
seem,  when  tribute  was  exacted  of  all  and  sundry,  save 
pedestrians,  using  the  highroads  which  serve  my  native 
village.  Among  the  last  of  their  race,  too,  I  can  call  to 
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mind  old  'Li j all  Noden  and  his  wife,  an  ancient  couple, 
childless  and  reputed  'Veil  off, "being  keepers  of  Mereham 
Toll-gates.  To  my  youthful  imagination  this  taciturn 
pair  seemed  to  belong  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that  of  the 
third  Edward  who  first  sanctioned  the  system  of  turnpike 
levies;  whilst  the  board  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
was  as  sacred  a  script  to  me  as  ever  the  Rosetta  stone 
could  have  been  to  Eastern  transcribers.  Often  have  I 
stood  open-eyed,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  open-mouthed, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  contents  of  the  old 
weather-beaten  sign:  "For  one  ass  "  so  much,  "for  one 
horse"  so  much,  and  so  on,  for  a  score  lines,  the  whole 
concluded  with  letters  that  burnt  themselves  into  my 
hero-worshipping  heart,  to  wit :  "Elijah  Noden,  Collector." 

Viewed  in  the  halo  of  such  a  credential,  the  wheezy, 
spindle-shanked  old  toll-keeper  became  apotheosized,  nay, 
he  took  precedence  over  the  sexton  himself,  the  being  who 
commanded  both  my  admiration  and  envy  inasmuch  as  he 
was  permitted,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  dig  holes  in 
the  churchyard  and  fill  them  up  again. 

I  was  but  a  child,  as  I  have  said,  but  I  recollect,  also, 
how  that  on  one  dull  October  morning,  I  noted  a  look  of 
horror  depicted  on  the  faces  of  the  villagers  as  they  passed 
silently  to  and  fro,  or  stood  in  whispering  groups,  at  this 
cottage  gate  or  that.  Lack  of  response  to  an  early  drover's 
importunities,  had  led  to  the  discovery  that  old  Noden  and 
his  partner  had  been  brutally  murdered  in  the  night,  and 
the  wealth  they  were  supposed  to  possess  stolen  from  its 
hiding. 

For  quite  a  score  years  after  this  tragic  event  no  one 
could  be  found  with  sufficient  hardihood  to  tenant  the 
toll-house,  or,  if  some  unwary  stranger  were  haply  pre- 
vailed upon,  he  was  soon  hence  again,  frightened  forth  by 
sounds  and  movements,  uncanny  and  fearsome.  The  noise 
of  hurrying  feet  on  the  stairway,  shooting  of  bolts,  and 
smothered  cries  and  groans,  occurring  in  the  dead  of 
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night,  were  surely  phenomena  gruesome  enough  to  try 
nerves  of  the  sturdiest  nature. 

Yes,  the  old  toll-house  was  haunted — haunted  beyond 
"•a  in  say.  Besides,  were  there  not  forbidding  blood-stains 
on  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  chamber  where  the  foul  deed 
had  been  done?  Blood-stains  that  refused  effacement, 
though  the  carpenter's  blade  had  planed  them  out  again 
and  again,  nay,  though  the  very  flooring  had  been  taken 
up  and  replaced,  the  blotches  defied  erasion,  they  re- 
appeared as  lurid  as  ever. 

Such  things,  you  tell  me,  are  not  credible  in  this  en- 
lightened century.  But  wait,  what  do  we  know  more  than 
our  forefathers  knew  regarding  the  occult  happenings  con- 
nected with  those  strange  things  we  call  Life,  Death — 
Body,  Spirit?  What  do  we  know,  for  instance — but,  I 
must  be  getting  on  with  my  task,  and  whether  you  believe 
my  story  or  not  does  not  greatly  concern  me — the  old  toll- 
house, I  repeat,  was  haunted  ! 

Those  of  my  readers,  who  do  not  pretend  to  know  every- 
thing, will  naturally  ask,  "  By  whom  was  the  place 
haunted,  or  by  what,  or  how  ?  "  To  these  questions  the 
self-wise  will  reply,  "  It  is  all  a  figment  of  the  imagina- 
tion," but  the  other-wise  will  stick  by  me  and  hold  it  to  be 
true.  However,  the  case  may  be,  have  patience,  hear  me 
out,  then,  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  every  man  there  exists  a 
curiosity  regarding,  if  not  a  belief  in,  the  supernatural. 
Nor  do  I  claim  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I  simply 
affirm  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  discredit  my  own  senses 
— that,  however  inexplicable  the  phenomena  may  be, 
"  seeing's  believing,"  and  with  myself,  as  with  most 
ordinary  mortals,  that  usually  ends  the  matter. 

Neither  have  I  much  faith  in  those  self-confident  folk  who 
aver  that  they  "do  not  know  what  fear  means."  Clearly, 
such  people  have  never  experienced  the  mysteries  of  the 
great  unknown,  nor  stood  face  to  face  with  real  danger. 
They  alone  are  brave,  who,  though  conscious  of  grave  risk 
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and  even  death,  yet,  shirk  not  the  hazard  of  their  emprise. 
This,  however,  is  by  the  way. 

For  fully  twenty  years,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  old 
toll-house  had  been  tenantless.  The  once-familiar  sign- 
board having  slipped  its  staples  had  disappeared,  and 
mass  had  found  a  lodging  in  many  a  crevice  wherein  the 
ivy  had  not  dared  to  send  a  tendril.  The  words  "  For- 
saken "  and  "  Forgotten  "  seemed  to  be  written  on  each  of 
its  grey  gables.  One  thing  only  changed  not  concerning 
it,  its  reputation  remained  constant — it  was,  haunted ! 

Indeed,  the  highroads  authorities,  realising  the  futility 
of  inducing  anyone  to  occupy  their  toll  premises,  had  been 
compelled  to  rent  an  adjoining  cottage  for  the  keeper  of 
the  gates.  Why  it  had  never  occurred  to  these  turnpike 
dignitaries  to  pull  down  the  structure  and  re-erect  it,  is 
of  course  best  known  to  themselves — men  and  matters  move 
very  slowly  in  remote  hamlets  like  Mereham. 

Aye,  the  old  place  wore  a  very  different  aspect  to  that 
of  its  former  wont.  In  those  days  its  windows  were 
neatly  kept,  and  the  door,  held  ajar  by  a  highly  polished 
brass  lion,  gave  view  of  the  broad  step  white  as  driven 
snow.  To  the  curious,  who  cared  to  crane  their  necks,  a 
glimpse  of  the  interior  was  possible;  the  chintz-covered 
settle,  the  corner  cupboard,  and  the  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
all  rubbed  into  such  brightness  that  they  reflected  back 
the  glow  of  the  cheery  fire  with  interest.  There  was  one 
object  though,  which  more  than  any  other,  always  rivetted 
my  youthful  gaze,  and  that  was  the  quaint-stocked,  bell- 
mouthed  blunderbuss  that  hung  above  the — "  Get  on  with 
your  story,  man,  and  spare  us  these  puerile  details,"  do 
you  say? 

Well,  my  sole  retort  is,  that,  if  such  recollections  were 
as  vivid  and  as  dear  to  your  memory  as  they  are  to  mine, 
maybe  you  too,  would  be  a  trifle  garrulous.  However, 
here's  to  the  point. 

One  night,  it  matters  naught  how  long  ago,  I  was 
making  for  the  Manor  Farm  after  a  friendly  visit  to  a 
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neighbouring  village,  when  I  caught  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps and  a  man's  voice,  trolling,  as  it  seemed,  to  keep  his 
courage  up.  It  was  past  the  midnight  hour  and  moon- 
light. The  singer  was  approaching  at  right  angles,  and 
it  was  evident  we  should  both  gain  the  shadow  of  the  old 
toll-house  about  the  same  instant.  On  came  the  peasant, 
crooning  more  lustily  as  he  neared  the  haunted  building  :  — 

A  guinea  it'll  sink 

And  a  note  it'll  float 
But  aw'd  raither  have  a  guinea 

Than  a  one  pound  no — 

"  Eh,  by  gom'  mester,  how  yo frightened  me, "exclaimed 
the  man,  suddenly  ceasing  his  song.  "Aw  thowt  yo  wur 
owd  Noden's  ghost  comin'  to  fetch  me." 

It  was  Peter  Bratt,  the  squire's  coachman.  He  ex- 
plained that  one  of  the  horses  being  out  of  sorts  he  had 
had  to  administer  a  hot  mash  and  otherwise  attend  to  the 
creature  several  times  through  the  night,  for  a  week  or 
more.  On  more  than  one  occasion  as  he  had  journeyed 
past  the  toll-house  he  had  heard  strange  noises  proceeding 
therefrom.  He  had  never  stopped  to  investigate  their 
source,  but,  as  he  put  it,  "Aw  made  off  whoam  as  fast  as 
my  legs  ud  carry  me." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  sounds  every  time  you  passed  during 
the  night?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  only  when  aw  happent  t'  be  passin' 
towart  one  o'clock  loike  as  it  maybe  now."  At  that  moment 
the  church  clock  chimed  three-quarters  past  twelve. 

The  coachman,  with  a  scared  look  on  his  face,  moved 
off,  and  I,  scarcely  knowing  why,  followed  him,  whilst, 
from  the  direction  of  the  toll-house  behind  me  there  came 
a  series  of  curious  noises  like  unto  slamming  of  doors  and 
shuffling  of  feet. 

"  Theer !  "  gasped  Peter,  "  they're  at  it  again,  an'  aw'm 
gooin'.  Coom  on  Mester,  afore  th'  owd  lad  geets  his  horns 
in  us." 
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Glancing  back  I  imagined  I  saw  queer  lights  flashing 
athwart  the  windows,  and  weird  shadows  gliding  about  the 
road  where  the  toll-gates  had  once  stood.  It  is  just  possible 
that  these  things  may  have  been  illusions,  occasioned  by 
my  somewhat  excited  condition  and  the  filmy  clouds  which 
chanced  to  be  floating  across  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
But,  judging  from  subsequent  happenings,  it  is  not  likely 
my  senses  played  me  false. 

Bratt  had  now  quickened  his  pace  into  a  run  and  I  had 
some  ado  to  overtake  him.  "  Here,  Peter,"  I  cried,  with 
what  breath  I  had  left,  "don't  be  a  coward.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  toll-house  and  try  to  discover  whence  the  un- 
natural sounds  proceed.  You  can  perhaps  force  a  way 
in—" 

"  Me !  "  interrupted  the  trembling  fellow,  "  Nay,  aw 
wouldna  set  foot  i'  yon  buildin'  if  yo'd  crown  me  wi'  goold, 
an'  gie  my  little  son  Teddy  a  cherubim  to  play  wi'  i  'th' 
bargain,  that  aw  wouldna." 

This  reply  I  felt  was  final,  and  I  must  own,  on  my  part, 
that  I  had  no  inclination  to  enter  upon  the  quest  single- 
handed,  so  bidding  the  man  keep  his  own  counsel  concern- 
ing the  things  we  had  seen  and  heard  together,  I  sealed 
his  promise  so  to  do  with  a  modest  bribe,  and,  as  the  hour 
of  one  chimed  from  the  belfry  tower,  we  turned  each  his 
own  way,  Peter  to  bury  his  fears  beneath  the  bed  clothes, 
and  myself  to  formulate  some  scheme  for  bottoming  the 
toll-house  mystery. 

Nearly  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  incident  just 
mentioned  ere  I  found  a  suitable  opportunity  for  putting 
my  plans  into  operation.  My  determination  to  investigate 
the  incomprehensible  doings  at  the  old  toll-house  was 
keener  than  ever.  All  that  I  now  sought  was  a  reliable 
companion  to  join  with  me  in  the  work.  Carefully  going 
over  the  list  of  all  likelies  among  my  village  acquaintances, 
Kelso  the  gamekeeper  was,  to  my  mind,  the  only  desirable 
personage.  At  all  events  he  possessed  two  prime  quali- 
fications— unflinching  courage  and  level-headedness. 
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One  morning,  therefore,  I  set  out  for  a  certain  point  on 
the  forest  confines  in  search  of  my  old  friend.  It  was  a 
beautiful  October  day,  the  air  was  like  wine,  the  wood- 
land's interspaces  filled  with  the  purple  and  gold  of  ling 
and  gorse,  and  every  bramble  weighted  with  black, 
luscious,  berries.  Truly  it  was  a  most  inapt  time  to 
broach  an  escapade  concerned  with  spirit  tracking.  For- 
tunately no  opportunity  was  permitted  me  for  indulging 
this  fancy,  for,  an  hour  before  I  expected,  I  chanced 
across  the  man  I  wanted.  He  was  just  emerging  from  a 
certain  spinny  and  making  towards  the  "  Fishpools  Inn," 
a  house  which  marks  his  outermost  bounds  in  this  direc- 
tion, 

Seating  ourselves  on  the  nearest  bank  of  turf,  I  plunged 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  my  mission. 

"  Weel,"  said  he,  in  reply,  "  my  bissuns  as  yo  know  is 
wi'  th'  wick,  a'w  make  no  account  i'  stalkin'  th'  dead. 
Besides,  aw  dunna  believe  i'  ghosts  an'  spectrums  an'  such 
loike  things — 

Then,  perceiving  the  disappointment  his  answer 
occasioned,  he  stopped,  and  closely  regarding  me  for  an 
instant,  proceeded,  "  But,  o'  course,  if  yo  think  otherwise, 
an'  yo'd  loike  me  t'help  yo  t'  ferrat  out  th'  mischief,  aw'm 
yo'r  mon — theer !  " 

Knowing  the  value  of  striking  while  the  iron's  hot,  and 
the  moon  being  about  full,  there  seemed  wisdom  in  fixing 
our  undertaking  for  the  coming  midnight.  It  was  evident 
from  the  nature  of  Kelso's  proposed  preparations,  that  he 
fully  believed  human  agency  underlay  the  spectacle  I  had 
described  to  him. 

"Aw'll  bring  my  double-barrelled  gun,  a  bludgeon  or 
two,  a  couple  pairs  o'  handcuffs,  an'  a  good  lantern,  an, 
see  yo'r  on  th'  turnpike  on  th'  stroke  o'  twelve/' 

So,  we  parted,  each  actuated  by  the  same  resolve,  but, 
each  differing,  quite,  in  expectations  as  to  the  result  of  our 
enterprise. 

Precisely  as  the  hour  of  midnight  rang  across  the  still 
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country  I  reached  the  cross  roads  whereupon  abutted  the 
old  toll-house.  As  I  approached  the  building,  Kelso 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  to  meet  me,  and,  after  enjoining 
me  to  be  silent,  he  whispered :  "Aw've  getten  one  o'  th' 
back  windows  open,  it  wur  better  than  sprizin'  th'  door. 
Coom  on  theer's  leet  enoo  from  th'  moon  to  get  in  wi'.  We 
con  choose  a  spot  to  watch  from  when  we're  insoide." 

The  point  from  which  to  conduct  our  espial  I  had 
already  decided  upon.  We  would  ensconce  ourselves  in 
the  little  bed-chamber  where  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, for,  if  there  was  to  be  any  phantom  repetition  of 
the  erstwhile  tragedy  it  would  surely  take  place  on  the 
spot  of  its  original  enactment.  The  keeper  without 
sharing  my  opinion  fell  in  with  my  suggestion. 

Silently  we  crept  through  the  open  casement.  All  was 
quiet  as  the  grave.  For  a  few  seconds  we  stood  listening. 
A  sound  of  sighing  filled  the  room.  It  was  our  own  heavy 
breathing.  Later  we  were  to  hear  the  beating  of  our  own 
hearts — but  of  that  anon. 

Kelso's  first  move  was  to  light  his  lantern  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  tour  of  the  interior.  There  was  a 
scratching,  scuttling,  noise  the  moment  we  stirred. 

"  Rats,"  observed  the  keeper,  "  that's  one  o'  th'  sounds 
accounted  for." 

I  simply  replied,  "Wait  awhile." 

Having  flashed  the  light  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
place  and  thoroughly  assured  ourselves  that  nobody  was  in 
hiding,  and  that  every  point  of  ingress  was  securely 
barred,  we  remounted  the  stairway  and  there  prepared  our- 
selves to  wait  for  what  might  chance. 

There  was  only  one  recess  in  the  walls,  and  the  base  of 
this,  being  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  floor  level, 
provided  us  with  a  convenient  seat.  The  half-hour  had 
chimed,  the  fateful  three-quarters  drew  slowly  on.  The 
moon,  having  risen  high  above  the  park  beeches,  filled  the 
room  with  a  brilliance  almost  dazzling.  My  companion 
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sat  beside  me,  immovable  as  a  statue,  with  the  light  full 
upon  him. 

When  the  senses  are  tense  with  excitement,  it  is  curious 
to  note  with  what  vividness  the  most  trifling  details  reveal 
themselves.  For  instance,  as  the  keeper's  gun  leaned  be- 
side its  owner,  I  perceived,  what  I  had  never  before 
noticed,  that  certain  initials  were  scratched  upon  the  butt, 
then,  my  attention  travelling  upwards,  fastened  upon  a 
mole  I  had  not  previously  observed  on  Kelso's  left  cheek — 
that  mole  well-nigh  fascinated  me,  so  obtrusive  did  it 
become,  as  I  gazed  upon  it.  My  nerves  were  giving  some- 
what— hush  ! 

The  moment  for  which  we  were  waiting  was  at  hand; 
it  tolled  forth  at  last !  Simultaneously  with  the  three- 
quarter  chime,  there  fell  upon  our  ears,  a  creaking  of 
boards,  as  if  someone  was  slowly  descending  the  stairs. 
Strange  gleams  of  light,  too,  shot  about  the  chamber, 
through  the  moonlight,  as  though  it  were  the  flashing  of 
a  lantern  from  the  outside.  What  was  going  to  happen? 

Kelso,  pressing  one  of  the  bludgeons  into  my  hand, 
grasped  his  gun,  and  though  he  uttered  not  a  word,  his 
actions  told  me  plainly  enough  that  he  expected  no  other 
presence  than  one  of  flesh  and  blood.  From  below  came 
the  grating  of  shifting  bolts,  then  the  sounds  of  a  struggle 
in  the  doorway.  We  could  not,  of  course,  see  what  was 
happening  beneath,  yet  the  minutest  detail  of  the  goings 
on  was,  somehow,  distinctly  apparent  to  both  of  us. 
There  was  the  old  toll-keeper  unbolting  the  door  to  open 
the  locked  toll-gates  for  two  belated  horsemen,  anon,  and 
the  old  man  is  fighting  fiercely  to  beat  off  his  assailants — 
he  frees  himself  and  tries  to  gain  his  antiquated  blunder- 
buss, but  is  too  closely  pressed.  Finally  he  darts  up  the 
stairway  with  his  foes  hard  upon  his  heels. 

With  super-normal  perception,  Kelso,  likewise  had  seen 
all  that  had  been  pictured  to  myself,  and,  although  I  was 
unable,  for  a  strange  sense  of  dread,  to  move,  the  keeper, 
bludgeon  in  hand,  hurried  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  pre- 
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pared  to  take  the  old  man's  part.  The  moonlight  was  still 
streaming  into  the  room  illumining  even  the  remotest 
corners,  so  that  I  could  distinctly  see  my  stalwart  friend 
standing  erect  with  uplifted  staff  waiting  the  oncoming  of 
the  mysterious  belligerents. 

The  pursued  and  the  pursuers  had  reached  the  topmost 
stair,  we  could  hear  that,  and,  though  Kelso  could  see 
nothing,  he  struck  out  vigorously  right  and  left.  I,  how- 
ever, was  conscious  of  vague,  shadowy  forms,  rushing  past 
him  into  the  room.  The  noise  of  the  fray  continued,  in 
the  centre  of  the  chamber.  The  air  grew  stiflingly  hot, 
and  filled  with  the  sounds  of  heavy  breathing,  above 
which,  alone,  our  own  hearts  could  be  heard  beating. 
Now  came  a  moan  of  agony,  a  death  gurgle,  a  heavy  fall — 
and  all  was  quiet  as  before. 

At  that  moment  the  room  was  plunged  in  darkness,  a 
thick  cloud  having  obscured  the  moon.  Without  a  word 
the  keeper  crossed  the  floor,  turned  on  his  lantern  and 
proceeded  towards  the  stairs-  Being  in  no  mood  to  be  left 
alone  I  followed  him  and  together  we  re-examined  the 
premises.  The  door  was  intact,  the  bolts  still  rusting  in 
their  sockets,  neither  had  any  other  possible  entrance  been 
disturbed,  nor  were  there  the  faintest  signs  on  the  dust- 
covered  floors  of  any  struggle  having  taken  place. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  puzzled  dismay.  Had  we 
been  the  victims  of  our  own  over-heated  imaginations? 
Nay,  we  both  repudiated  that,  too  specious,  explanation. 
We  had  without  any  manner  of  doubt  really  seen  and 
heard — well?  what?  For  the  present  our  wits  were  in- 
capable of  pursuing  the  mystery,  and,  as  we  stood  on  the 
white,  moonlit,  highway,  facing  the  scene  of  our  ghostly 
adventure,  feelings  of  fear,  chagrin,  and  disappointment, 
prevailed  within  us  regarding  the  issue  of  our  mission. 

That  night,  or  rather  early  morning,  I  lay  awake  for 
hours  pondering  over  the  inscrutable  occurrences  I  had 
witnessed  in  the  haunted  toll-house.  The  question  that 
ever  and  again  recurred  to  me  was :  What  did  it  all  por- 
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tend?  Surely  such  spectral  displays  of  a  long  bygone 
tragedy  were  intended  to  subserve  some  purpose  or  another. 
By  degrees,  and  slowly,  the  whole  meaning  of  the  mani- 
festation dawned  upon  me.  It  was  intended  as  a  record 
of  the  crime,  and  to  provide  a  clue  for  the  discovery  of 
the  perpetrators  thereof. 

Briefly  piecing  up  the  threads  of  my  recent  experience 
in  the  haunted  precincts,  the  story  they  told  me  ran  in 
this  wise :  Two  desperate  characters,  believing  that  the 
toll-collector  had  considerable  wealth  hidden  away  some- 
where within  the  house,  had  determined  upon  its  posses- 
sion, choosing  the  hour  of  midnight  for  their  purpose.  On 
the  pretext  of  wanting  the  toll-gate  opened  they  had 
gained  access  to  the  house  and  by  intimidatory  threats  had 
sought  to  obtain  the  coveted  treasure-  The  old  couple, 
however,  loving  the  money  better  than  their  lives,  had 
refused  to  betray  its  place  of  concealment.  The  marauders, 
incensed,  and  probably  fearing  they  had  been  recognized, 
had,  for  self -protection,  cruelly  done  their  victims  to 
death. 

Granting  my  interpretation  of  the  uncanny  proceedings 
to  be  correct,  there  yet  remained  points  requiring  elucida- 
tion. The  deed  had  been  committed  so  long  ago  that  in 
all  probability  the  perpetrators  had  already  gone  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  in  which  case,  the  present  spectacles  would 
be  purposeless.  Again,  and  this  was  most  important,  why 
had  I  been  unable  to  distinguish  the  forms  and  faces  of 
the  two  murderers? 

In  explanation  of  this  latter  query,  I  argued  to  myself 
thus :  that,  just  as  light  conceals  as  well  as  reveals,  so  the 
brilliancy  of  the  moon's  beams  may  have  obscured  the 
ethereality  of  the  spectres.  Persuading  myself  into  this 
belief,  and  determining  on  some  dark  and  moonless  night 
to  test  my  theory  by  putting  it  into  practice,  I  dropped 
into  a  sound  and  dreamless  sleep. 

Several  days  elapsed  ere  I  .again  encountered  the  game- 
keeper. It  chanced  that  one  evening  I  was  passing  the 
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Village  Inn,  and  glancing  over  the  red  curtain  of  the 
bar-parlour  window  I  espied  my  friend  taking  a  neigh- 
bourly draught  with  several  of  his  acquaintances,  whilst 
within  the  doorway,  also  enjoying  a  potion  of  Teethy's 
country-brewed  beverage,  and  joining  in  the  general  con- 
versation, stood  Doctor  Shackleton.  This  latter  circum- 
stance decided  me.  I  entered  the  room,  and  as  I  did  so, 
silence  fell  upon  the  company.  Had  Kelso  been  regaling 
his  chums  with  the  toll-house  escapade?  One  look  at  his 
face,  however,  convinced  me  that  such  was  not  the  case — 
his  return  gaze  said  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done, 
"Mum  is  our  motto." 

It  transpired  that  the  topic  of  their  talk  had  been  of 
ghosts  and  the  possibility  of  disembodied  spirits  returning 
to  their  mundane  haunts.  The  Doctor,  who  warmly  ridi- 
culed such  a  notion,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  tirade  anent  the 
idea,  which  my  arrival  interrupted.  At  my  request  he 
continued  his  discourse,  saying :  "  Depend  upon  it,  when- 
ever it  is  affirmed  that  supernatural  objects  have  been 
witnessed,  the  witness  has  been  suffering  from  one  of  three 
mental  disorders :  Illusion,  Hallucination,  or  Impercep- 
tion.  For  example,  if  I  see  a  mug  of  beer  on  this  table 
(here  the  old  roadmender  pricked  up  his  ears,  the  illustra- 
tion was  to  his  mind)  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  cup  of  tea, 
that  is  an  illusion.  If  there  should  be  nothing  on  the 
table  and  I  fancy  a  mug  of  beer  is  there,  that  is  Hallucina- 
tion. And,  when  a  mug  of  beer  is  on  the  table  and  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  is,  that  is  mental  imperception." 

"  Eh,  by  gom !  "  exclaimed  Jerry,  "  fancy  ony  mon  not 
knowin'  when  theer's  a  mug  o'  ale  on  th'  table,  he  mun 
be  a  foo." 

"  But,"  interposed  the  Doctor,  u  supposing  some  brain 
derangement  prevented  you  from  recognising  the  object  as 
a  mug  of  ale,  what  then  ?" 

"  Weel,  aw'd  sup  it  an'  make  sure,"  responded  the 
cunning  old  fellow.  Then,  cocking  his  head  aside,  he 
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enquired  of  the  keeper,  "  An'  what  would  yo  think  Kelso, 
if  yo  mistook  a  mug  o'  ale  for  a  cup  o'  tay,  eh  ? 

"  Why,  aw  should  think  aw'd  bin  drinkin'  spirits, 
Jerry,"  guardedly  replied  the  gamekeeper- 

It  was  evident  the  subject  had  got  on  lines  a  bit  beyond 
pleasant  understanding,  and,  when  I  was  appealed  to  in 
the  matter,  I  sententiously  answered :  "  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of 
in  your  philosophy." 

With  this  dark  saying  I  took  my  leave,  beckoning  Kelso 
to  follow  me,  and  together  we  took  the  highroad  towards 
the  keeper's  dwelling. 

"  Well,  Kelso,"  I  commenced,  when  we  had  walked 
some  minutes  in  silence,  "  what  do  you  think  now  of  the 
toll-house  performances  we  witnessed  the  other  night?" 

"  They're  past  my  comprehension  mester,"  he  replied, 
"  aw  used  t'  think  as  th'  Doctor  thinks  afore  aw  seed  yon 
dooment,  but  now  aw  dunna  know  what  t'  believe.  What 
dun  yo  make  on  it?" 

"  It's  a  mystery,  surely,"  I  said,  "  the  house  is  haunted 
doubtless,  and  the  visitations  are  intended  to  serve  some 
end  concerning  vengeance,  or  justice,  maybe."  Continu- 
ing, I  gave  him  the  details  of  my  newly  found  theory, 
concluding  the  recital  with  a  request  that  he  would  stand 
by  me  in  a  second  attempt  to  wrest  the  secret  from  the 
keeping  of  the  old  toll-house. 

At  first  he  shook  his  head,  remarking  that  he  had  had 
enough  "  o'  feightin'  wi'  things  that  a  bludgeon  winna 
hurt."  Then,  after  some  demur,  he  consented  to  join  me. 
Before  we  parted,  a  night  had  been  decided  upon,  whereon 
there  would  be  no  moonlight  to  interfere  with  the  grue- 
some diorama  we  should  again  have  to  face. 

Passing  by  the  "  Red  Bull  "  on  my  way  home,  I  found 
the  men  gathered  in  front  of  the  closed  house  still  dis- 
cussing apparitions  and  such  like  intangibles.  "  Weel," 
old  Hignett  was  saying,  "  yo  can  say  what  yo'n  a  moind, 
but  aw  tell  you  aw  seed  th'  wraith  o'  Owd  Noden  wi'  mi' 
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own  eyes.  Aw  wur  passin'  th'  toll-house  welly  an  hour 
after  midneet  when  aw  seed  th'  door  oppen  an'  'Lijah,  hafe 
dressed,  appeared  on  th'  step.  Aw  wanted  t'  see  no  more, 
so  aw  run  off  whoam  thinkin'  he  wur  at  mi'  heels  aw'  th' 
way." 

"  That's  a  bit  o'  potlid,  Hignett,"  hazarded  the  road- 
mender,  "  If  it  ud  bin  Noden's  wraith  it  wouldna  need  t' 
oppen  th'  door,  for  thoose  things  con  go  through  wood, 
aye,  an'  brick  walls  too." 

Hardly  any  night  could  have  been  darker  than  that  we 
had  fixed  upon  for  our  second  ghostly  exploit.  Nothing 
was  distinguishable  the  width  of  the  path  away,  so  that 
when  the  strokes  of  midnight  boomed  out  and  I  had 
reached  the  haunted  quarters,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sig- 
nalling cough  from  Kelso,  I  should  have  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  his  whereabouts.  We  entered  the 
building  by  the  same  window  which  had  before  admitted 
us,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern  at  once  set  about  assuring 
ourselves  that  we  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  place,  and 
that  no  bolt  or  bar  had  been  tampered  with.  This  being 
done  we  took  possession  of  our  recessed  resting-place  there 
to  bide,  with  what  patience  we  could,  till  the  awful  drama, 
we  hoped  for  and  yet  dreaded,  was  once  more  rehearsed. 

How  different  were  the  conditions  under  which  we 
watched  and  waited  on  this  occasion  to  those  under  which 
we  kept  vigil  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  darkness  was  so 
intense  that,  as  the  saying  is,  "  You  could  not  see  your 
hand  before  you,"  even  the  window  was  as  black  as  if  a 
funeral  pall  covered  it.  Indeed,  the  man  by  my  side  was 
quite  invisible,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  sound  of  his 
breathing  and  the  warmth  from  his  body  told  me  he  was 
there,  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it. 

Whoever  invented  the  dark  cell  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment was  well  versed  in  the  art  of  refined  cruelty.  As  a 
man  closes  his  eyes  to  stimulate  thought,  so  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  outer  world  by  intense  darkness  increases  the 
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imagination  to  an  abnormal  degree,  and  when  that  faculty 
is  already  superexcited  by  influences  from  the  mysterious 
and  unknown,  the  effect  upon  mortal  nerves  is  beyond 
description. 

As  we  sat  there  in  sable  blackness,  the  air  seemed  to 
be  filled  with  invisible  forms  moving  menacingly  about 
us.  We  pressed  backwards  against  the  wall  as  though 
fearing  every  moment  unseen  hands  would  be  clutching 
our  throats.  The  strain  was  becoming  too  tense  for  our 
nerves,  another  moment  and  we  should  have  cried  out  in 
uncontrollable  terror,  when  "  Ding,  dong,  ding,"  chimed 
the  eventful  three-quarters. 

Immediately  the  chamber  was  filled  with  gyrating 
lights,  revolving  discs  of  luminosity,  which,  though  dis- 
turbing the  darkness,  in  no  wise  dispelled  it.  Again  the 
stairs  were  heard  creaking  beneath  descending  footfalls, 
and  again  there  was  the  sound  of  bolts  being  withdrawn 
from  their  sockets.  The  struggle  and  turmoil  we  had 
listened  to  before,  were  again  repeated,  followed  by  the 
headlong  race  for  life  up  the  stairway. 

We  were  incapable  of  moving  hand  or  foot.  We  in- 
stinctively knew  that  the  next  sound  would  reveal  a  some- 
thing, somebody — our  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  head 
of  the  stairway — a  figure  appeared  in  hot  haste — was  it? 
Yes,  it  was  old  Noden  ! 

Dishevelled,  and  meagrely  clad,  the  old  toll-keeper  was 
pursued  by  two  cut-throat-looking  ruffians — they  were 
close  upon  him.  "  Why !"  exclaimed  Kelso,  grasping  my 
arm,  "  that's  one-eyed  Tinker  the  poacher,  an'  that's  his 
partner  i'  crime,  Horsey  Ratchet !" 

Those  names  meant  little  to  me,  though  I  had  hazy 
recollections  of  a  desperate  and  unlawful  gang  with  which 
similar  cognomens  were  associated.  The  keeper,  unable 
to  control  himself  any  longer,  rushed  forward  with  his 
gun  clubbed,  and,  wildly  wielding  it  about  him,  all  to  no 
purpose,  groped  his  way  back  to  my  side  again  spent  and 
breathless. 
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The  figures  were  now  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  at 
times  clearly  discernable,  and  again  lost  in  the  moving 
films  of  radiance  which  still  rolled  in  phantasmal  shapes 
before  our  eyes.  The  scene  was  bewilderingly  appalling. 
Alternating  with  the  singular  clouds  of  opaque  effulgence 
there  were  visions  of  struggling  figures,  brandishing  of 
weapons,  the  sounds  of  shrieks,  groans,  and  finally  the 
death  rattle. 

The  shining  cumuli  waned  in  brightness,  then  died  out 
altogether.  The  sounds  grew  fainter  and  at  last  ceased, 
and  we  knew  that  the  fearful  phantasmagoria  had  come 
to  an  end,  at  least  for  another  twenty-four  hours. 

The  fearfulness  of  this  terrible  ordeal  had  been  trying 
to  a  degree.  We  realised,  both  of  us,  that  we  had  aged, 
sensibly,  and  when  Kelso  turned  the  slide  of  his  lantern, 
the  ashy  hue  of  his  face  was  but  a  reflex  of  the  deathly 
pallor  of  my  own.  It  was  solemnly  borne  in  upon  us, 
too,  that  this  night's  revelations  had  laid  an  embargo 
upon  us  both — a  responsibility  that  we  should  carry  to 
our  graves  unless  the  duty  portended  by  the  manifestations 
was  faithfully  discharged,  to  wit,  the  murderers  brought 
to  justice. 

We  had  ample  material  to  exercise  our  thoughts  upon 
during  the  next  few  days.  First,  did  the  two  evil-visaged 
phantoms  we  had  witnessed  butchering  the  old  couple 
really  represent  the  actual  men  whose  features  they  bore? 
Or,  were  they  but  nighmare  forms  conjured  up  by  our 
distorted  fancies,  illusions  as  baseless  as  the  faces  that 
come  to  us  in  our  dreams? 

Then,  given  that  the  spectres  were  true  transcripts  of 
their  human  counterparts,  were  the  offenders  still  alive? 
And,  even  if  so,  could  we,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time, 
and  with  such  incredible  evidence  at  our  command,  hope 
to  bring  the  crime  home  to  them?  Further,  assuming 
that  they  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  tragedy  and  were 
yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  after  such  a  foul  deed  they 
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must  surely  have  flown  to  some  remote  quarter  of  the 
globe,  they  would  never  have  dared  to  remain  near  the 
scene  of  their  inhuman  act.  Again,  under  what  guise 
could  we  institute  our  search?  We  could  not  hope  to 
enlist  the  services  of  the  law  on  the  grounds  of  our  having 
seen  a  ghostly  display  in  a  so-said  haunted  toll-house. 
We  should  be  laughed  to  scorn. 

One  day,  however,  as  we  sat  together  cogitating  over  our 
difficulties  which  at  the  moment  seemed  insuperable, 
Kelso  slapped  his  hand  upon  his  knee  as  though  suddenly 
struck  with  an  inspiration.  He  remembered  a  poaching 
affair  in  Shropshire  wherein  a  keeper  had  been  killed,  he 
recollected,  too,  that  at  the  time,  he  strongly  suspected 
Tinker  and  Ratchet  were  among  the  men  arrested  for  the 
crime.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  did  not  confirm 
his  suspicions — doubtless  the  accused  would  be  tried  and 
convicted  under  assumed  names. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  visit  the 
town  in  which  the  case  was  tried,  ascertain  the  date  of  the 
conviction,  and  obtain  a  description  of  the  prisoners  then 
sentenced. 

So  imperatively  did  this  notion  rule  within  me  that  the 
next  day  discovered  me  eagerly  prosecuting  my  errand. 
The  results  of  my  enquiry  were  in  wonderful  accord  with 
the  points  we  were  wishful  to  establish.  The  poaching 
calamity  for  which  the  two  men  in  question  were  sen- 
tenced, each,  to  twenty  years  transportation,  took  place 
just  one  week  after  the  brutal  occurrence  in  the  old  toll- 
house. Whilst  the  descriptions  of  the  convicts  tallied 
most  graphically  with  the  villainous-looking  countenances 
we  had  had  burnt  into  our  memories  that  unforgetable 
night  in  the  toll-keeper's  bedchamber. 

Now  we  were  enabled  to  indulge  our  speculations  with 
greater  certainty,  to  carry  our  inferences  a  little  further- 
The  two  miscreants,  then,  were  at  large  on  the  date  of  the 
toll-house  murder.  And,  the  evidence  we  possessed,  occult 
though  it  was,  pointed  to  these  men  as  the  perpetrators 
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of  the  terrible  crime.  Incidentally,  too,  it  might  be 
hazarded,  that  the  desperadoes  had  failed  to  obtain  the 
money  they  were  in  search  of,  or,  why  were  they,  within 
a  week  of  their  crime,  engaged  in  the  unlawful  snaring  of 
game? 

We  had  got  a  long  step,  certainly,  towards  convincing 
ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  our  own  opinions,  but,  we 
were  as  far  off  as  ever  in  the  matter  of  the  sort  of  proof 
necessary  to  set  the  wheels  of  the  law  in  motion.  Nor 
could  we  proffer  the  remotest  guess  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  suspects.  All  we  knew  was,  that  according  to  the 
flux  of  years,  the  time  of  their  durance  had  elapsed,  and 
they  might,  even  now,  be  back  again  in  the  country  from 
which  they  had  been  exiled  so  long.  These  considerations 
brought  us  to  a  second  deadlock  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
emprise. 

One  afternoon,  the  gamekeeper  and  myself  were  seated 
in  the  parlour  of  the  Manor  farm,  talking  somewhat 
despondingly  over  the  barriers  to  our  further  progress, 
when,  happening  to  glance  towards  the  window,  I  caught 
sight  of  Belter,  the  village  constable,  approaching. 

Kelso,  rising,  pushed  open  the  lattice,  whereupon  the 
constable  called  out :  "  Hello !  yo're  just  th'  mon  aw'm 
lookin'  for.  Theer's  somebody  ransackin'  th'  owd  toll- 
house yonder,  an'  as  theer's  more  than  one  on  um,  aw'st 
want  assistance  to  bag  th'  lot.  Coom  on, — aye,  yo  con 
coom,  too,  mester,  if  yo'll  promise  t'  keep  out  o'  th'  road." 

Without  giving  anyone  a  clue  as  to  our  mission,  away 
we  started  towards  the  toll-house.  The  trespassers,  who- 
ever they  were,  must  have  been  disturbed  at  Belter's  first 
happening  on  them,  and,  setting  a  watch,  they  must  have 
observed  his  return  with  augmented  forces.  At  any  rate, 
the  objects  that  greeted  our  eyes  as  we  neared  the  build- 
ing, were  two  figures  hurrying  across  the  meadow  behind 
the  house,  going  in  an  oblique  line  towards  the  turnpike. 

"  Theer !"  shouted  the  constable,  breaking  into  a  run 
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along  the  highroad,  "  follow  me,  we  munna  leet  th'  birds 
slip  through  us  fingers  i'  thattens." 

Though  the  constable  was  accustomed  to  such  exercise, 
the  keeper  was  quite  as  fleet  afoot.  Together  they  dashed 
forward  leaving  me,  "  like  panting  time,"  somewhat  in 
the  rear.  The  runaways  though  making  all  the  speed 
they  could  were  being  gained  upon.  It  was  but  a  matter 
of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  pursuers  and  capture  must 
inevitably  ensue-  The  quarry  apparently  realised  this, 
and,  as  is  the  way  with  hunted  things,  they  glanced  back 
to  ascertain  their  chances. 

That  momentary  turn  of  the  head — those  faces,  could 
we  mistake  them,  ever  forget  them !  They  were  the 
countenances  of  One-eyed  Tinker  and  Horsey  Ratchet ! 
So  absolutely  unlooked-for  was  this  rencounter  that  my 
breath  failed  me  and  I  stopped.  I  could  see  that  Kelso 
had  also  recognised  the  felons,  for,  though  he  did  not 
halt,  he  suddenly  dropped  behind  his  companion.  The 
unsuspecting  Belter,  alone,  abated  nothing  of  his  pace. 

Brief  though  my  pause  was,  in  it  I  resolved  the  purport 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  convicts,  having  failed  to 
obtain  the  wealth  they  expected  to  secure  on  that  dire 
night  twenty  years  agone,  had  returned  to  their  search  as 
soon  as  the  term  of  their  servitude  was  ended.  These 
thoughts  occupied  but  a  second  of  time  but  the  excitement 
they  generated  gave  me  a  new  zest  in  the  chase  and  I 
sped  forward  with  increased  haste.  The  men  were,  by 
this  time,  on  the  rise  ol  the  road  leading  over  the  river 
bridge.  We  had  gained  so  far  upon  them  that  their 
breathing,  heavy  and  gasping,  was  distinctly  audible  to 
us.  They  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  a  few 
more  minutes  and  we  should  have  been  upon  them,  when 
— plop !  splash  !  The  over-run,  hopeless  pair,  as  a  last 
resource  had  cast  themselves  over  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge  into  the  river  below. 

We  hastened  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  but  were 
too  late.  A  few  air-bubbles  only,  told  where  the  bodies 
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had  sunk  for  the  last  time.  Thus  the  two  criminals, 
whose  lives  were  by  law  forfeited,  had  ended  their  own 
careers  with  as  little  compunction  as  that  wherewith  they 
had  brutally  done  to  death  'Lijah  Noden  and  his  consort 
in  the  old  toll-house  at  Mereham. 

The  purposes  of  Fate  were  thus,  in  this  singular  fashion, 
met.  Kelso  and  myself  felt  as  though  a  heavy  burden  had 
been  lifted  from  our  shoulders.  And,  as  for  the  old  toll- 
house there  were  no  repetitions  thereafter  of  the  phantom 
spectacles  it  had  been  our  lot  to  witness.  Indeed,  the 
building  itself  was  shortly  afterwards  demolished,  its  site, 
providing  in  part,  an  added  width  to  the  highway,  and  in 
part,  a  garden  patch  for  the  growing  of  simples. 

One  circumstance  must  not  be  left  unmentioned.  During 
the  process  of  demolition,  the  hiding  place  of  the  toll- 
collector's  savings  was  come  upon-  Strangely  enough,  it 
was  a  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  very  recess  on  which  the 
keeper  and  myself  had  sat  to  witness  the  ghostly  seances. 
The  discovered  money  was  claimed  as  treasure  trove  and 
I  heartily  pray  that  its  appropriation  may  result  in 
happier  issues  than  those  which  followed  upon  its  ill- 
starred  accumulation. 
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GIOVANNI   SEGANTINI. 
By  ERNEST  MARRIOTT. 

TTIGH  solitudes  and  bitter  cold,  glittering  pinnacles 
"  '  and  blue  glaciers,  bleak  ravines  and  frigid  pine 
forests,  wide  snowfields  glistening  in  the  sunlight,  gnarled 
trees  with  curiously  writhen  branches  and  shattered  rocks 
through  the  clefts  of  which  trickle  silver  threads  of  ice- 
cold  water.  Green  pastures  surrounding  white  villages, 
calm-eyed  oxen  ploughing  the  rugged  soil  or  browsing  in 
meadows  of  radiant  Alpine  flowers,  and  toil-weary  peasants 
performing  their  endless  tasks  with  utter  stolidity  and 
resignation.  The  whole  seen  through  a  limpid  atmosphere 
and  seemingly  enveloped  in  a  great  silence. 

These  are  the  impressions  which  the  eye  receives  from 
the  pictures  of  Giovanni  Segantini,  the  strange  peasant 
painter  and  mystic,  the  symbolist  who  worshipped  moun- 
tains and  who  spent  his  life  in  their  service. 

Segantini  was  born  of  Italian  parents  in  1858,  at  Arco, 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  where  he  lived  until  five  years  of 
age. 

From  the  very  first  his  surroundings  were  calculated  to 
leave  an  abiding  impress  on  his  mind  and  character.  His 
parents  lived  in  a  dilapidated  cottage  in  a  tiny  village 
sheltering  under  an  assemblage  of  mighty  peaks.  The 
river  Sarco  foamed  noisily  past  the  house  and  into  the 
distance  where  the  valley  opened  out  towards  the  blue 
waters  of  Lake  Garda — a  wild  and  fascinating  country. 

It  is  noticeable  that  light  and  colour  impressed 
Segantini  as  a  child  and,  having  a  vivid  memory,  he  was 
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able  to  recall  in  after  life  things  which  happened  in  the 
first  few  years  of  his  existence.  He  relates,  for  instance, 
with  innumerable  details  how,  at  the  age  of  five,  his  father 
took  him  to  Milan  to  the  house  of  a  half-sister  with  whom 
he  was  left  to  lead  a  lonely  existence  in  a  miserable  house 
in  the  Yia  San  Simone. 

Here  he  became  strangely  affected  by  the  mystery  of 
things  and  haunted  by  the  indefinable  presence  of  the 
unknown.  Left  by  himself  the  lad  would  stand  at  the 
window  for  hours  thinking  of  he  knew  not  what.  "  When 
the  church  bells  rang  out  festive  peals,"  he  says,  "  my 
breathing  came  quicker  and  my  soul  was  tortured.  What 
was  I  thinking  of  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  felt  deeply.  I 
suffered,  but  I  did  not  know  sorrow."  This  solitude  which 
in  his  early  years  was  a  nameless  terror  to  him,  became 
afterwards  part  of  his  very  existence  and  a  condition  of 
life  which  he  ardently  desired. 

The  dusty  clamour  of  cities  never  attracted  him,  and  in 
his  later  life  he  lived  where  his  soul  had  always  been 
calling  him,  where  his  imagination  opened  like  a  flower 
to  the  sun,  high  up  among  the  lonely  ranges  of  the  Alps. 

Unlettered  and  untaught  he  had  the  precious  gift  of 
being  able  to  describe  in  picturesque  language  anything 
which  intimately  affected  him.  In  his  letters  he  relates 
how,  when  he  was  six  years  old,  he  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  implements  which  were  eventually  to  spread 
his  fame  over  Europe.  On  going  to  the  landing  of  the 
tenement  where  he  and  his  half-sister  lodged  he  saw  one 
day  a  collection  of  pails,  brushes  and  colours. 

"  The  sight  of  these  unexpected  and  unusual  objects 
aroused  in  me  a  lively  excitement.  It  was  a  feeling  of 
joy  mixed  with  uneasiness  at  their  unknown  nature." 

The  next  morning  he  watched  a  tall  man  with  a  large 
brush  painting  the  wall  over  and  over  again  with  white 
paint.  Upon  this  surface  the  man  began  to  draw  lines  up 
and  down  and  then  to  decorate  the  wall  with  various  tints. 

"After  gazing  at  these  splashes  of  colour  some  time  I 
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began  to  see  something  in  them;  there  was  an  Austrian 
soldier,  his  body  bending  forward  with  long  arms  beating 
a  big  drum ;  this  was  on  a  cart  drawn  by  a  large  dog ;  but 
no,  it  was  a  bridge,  and  a  man  was  leaning  over  the 
parapet.  Then  I  returned  to  the  soldier  and  the  dog; 
they  were  no  longer  there,  and,  to  my  great  surprise  I 
saw  nothing  more  than  shapeless  dabs." 

"  I  remained  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  thought.  In 
those  dabs  I  saw  a  varied  life,  full  of  strange  beasts  and 
deformed  creatures  that  appeared  and  disappeared  at  every 
glance.  On  those  walls  I  saw  a  whole  world  of  weird 
<lreams,  but  the  dream  I  was  seeking,  my  constant  longing, 
was  green  fields,  clear  brooks  flowing  over  beds  of  fine 
sand,  my  little  garden  at  Arco,  those  cool  and  shady  nooks 
which  I  loved." 

Lonely  as  at  first  his  life  was,  it  became  worse  and  worse 
and  finally  unbearable.  Hearing  a  neighbour  speak  of 
someone  who  had  left  the  city  to  walk  to  France,  young 
Giovanni,  though  very  thin  and  delicate,  was  immedi- 
ately on  fire  to  do  likewise.  He  started  off  secretly  one 
morning  and,  after  walking  all  day,  fell  in  with  some 
kindly  peasants  who,  seeing  his  exhausted  condition, 
took  him  to  their  farm  where  for  two  or  three  years  he 
served  them  as  swineherd. 

Eventually  he  returned  to  Milan  and  began  to  study 
ornamental  drawing  at  an  evening  school.  He  visited 
exhibitions  of  modern  art,  but  the  paintings  had  nothing 
to  tell  him.  "  They  had  no  power  to  hold  my  thoughts. 
They  were  the  work  of  men  who  had  looked  at  things  and 
copied  them  on  canvas." 

While  at  the  school  he  entered  an  elementary  figure- 
drawing  class  and  remained  there  long  enough  to  convince 
himself  of  "the  uselessness  of  Academic  instruction  for 
those  born  with  a  true  feeling  for  art,  and  of  the  damage 
the  Academies  do  to  real  art  in  turning  out  painters  who 
are  not  artists." 

He  realised  the   futility  of  trying  to   teach  Art,    and 
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while  at  the  Academy  his  contempt  of  conventional  rules 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  disfavour. 

Mr.  Yillari,  in  his  memoir  of  the  painter,  relates  that  at 
this  time  Segantini  worked  in  the  studio  of  a  designer  of 
church  banners  and  that  the  latter,  a  vainglorious  person- 
age, once  asked  Giovanni  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  as 
great  an  artist  as  his  master,  to  which  the  lad  replied  : 
"  Hang  myself." 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  thing  about  Segantini's 
youth  is  his  courage  and  individuality.  His  first  oil 
painting  was  an  innovation,  for  with  it  he  inaugurated  a 
new  method  of  reproducing  on  canvas  the  effect  of  light. 
This  first  picture  was  the  "  Choir  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Antonio."  Being  too  poor  to  buy  a  canvas  he  soaked 
a  coarse  sugar-sack  in  oil,  stretched  it  on  a  frame  and  used 
it  for  the  painting. 

It  represents  the  interior  of  a  choir.  A  boy  in  a  white 
surplice  stands  before  a  lectern,  and  on  the  left  is  a  large 
window  whence  a  torrent  of  sunlight  pours  in  on  the 
carved  stalls. 

Segantini,  in  producing  this  picture,  discovered  that  the 
secret  of  obtaining  the  effect  of  light  lay  in  using  atoms  of 
colour  in  juxtaposition,  in  dividing  the  colours  and  in- 
stead of  mixing  them  on  the  palette,  laying  them  side  by 
side  on  the  canvas  so  as  to  make  them  blend  in  the  eye  of 
the  observer.  Some  years  after,  one  of  the  artist's  fellow- 
students  wrote  concerning  this  picture :  "  It  was  at  once 
noticed  that  from  the  painted  window  the  light  really 
poured  in.  At  that  time  Segantini  certainly  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  scientific  theory  of  divisionism,  and,  in 
fact,  no  one  had  as  yet  attempted  that  method  of  painting." 

In  the  numerous  pictures  that  followed  he  tried  various 
styles,  seeking  to  find  the  golden  outlet  from  whence  his 
genius  could  take  wing.  His  paintings  had  no  sale,  and 
he  supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  and  designing 
advertisements. 

Compatriots,  brimful  of  Academic  traditions,  scoffed  at 
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his  pictures,  and  exhibitions  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
closing  their  doors  to  his  work ;  but,  encouraged  by  a  small 
circle  of  interested  men  who  lacked  unfortunately  the 
wherewithal  to  relieve  his  monetary  difficulty,  he  per- 
severed and  in  a  few  years  his  pertinacity  was  rewarded. 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  several  pictures  he  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  his  irresistible  longing  to  escape  the 
bondage  of  town  life  and  to  substitute  for  the  din  of  streets 
the  peace  that  dwells  in  the  mountains.  "Here,"  he  said, 
"the  tumult  of  the  world  below  does  not  reach  and  I  can 
continue  my  dreams  uninterruptedly."  For  some  few 
years  he  stayed  at  Brianza  wandering  about  among  the 
hills  and  trying  to  reproduce .  the  feelings  which  he  felt 
especially  at  twilight  when,  as  he  tells  us,  his  soul  was 
"  filled  with  sweet  melancholy." 

The  sadness  of  the  toiling  lives  of  the  peasants  aroused 
his  sympathy,  and  in  his  paintings  he  makes  it  his  great 
theme. 

Segantini's  mind,  though  delighting  in  joyous  colour, 
was  of  the  sombre  order.  He  had  peasant  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  it  was  to  this,  perhaps,  that  he  owed  his  deep 
sympathy  with  the  poor  country  people  amongst  whom 
he  spent  his  days.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  in 
nearly  all  his  paintings  of  this  period  the  heads  of  the 
figures  are  bent  forward  as  if  in  great  weariness.  Yet  it  is 
true  that  this  feeling  of  sadness  in  his  paintings  seldom 
sounds  too  deep  a  note  of  melancholy.  The  poverty  which 
afflicts  his  peasants  does  not  degrade  them;  it  is  the  feeling 
of  peace  and  resignation  which  Segantini  makes  evident  in 
all  his  pictures.  His  most  beautiful  work  in  this  vein 
is  the  "Ave  Maria  a  Trasbordo,"  a  luminous  painting 
similar  in  spirit  to  Millet's  Angelus.  The  scene  is  a 
placid  mountain  lake  at  sunset.  On  it  a  boat  containing 
sheep  and  three  human  beings.  The  man  is  resting  on  his 
oars  with  head  bent  forward,  the  woman  holding  a  little 
child  has  her  head  bowed  also  as  the  bell  rings  in  the  tiny 
church  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  A  wonderful  serenity  is 
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over  everything,  and  from  the  horizon  there  spatters  up- 
wards a  fountain  of  gold  from  the  setting  sun  giving  a 
halo  to  the  figures  in  the  boat  and  impressing  the  observer 
with  the  sense  of  thrilling  palpitating  light  spreading 
apparently  in  living  waves  over  the  canvas.  There  is  a 
poetic  and  dignified  feeling  in  this  picture  which  places 
it  amongst  his  finest  achievements. 

Segantini  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  completed 
it,  and  although  it  was  rejected  by  the  first  exhibition  he 
sent  it  to,  it  received  the  gold  medal  at  Amsterdam  in 
1883. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  his  mastery  of  technique 
became  more  comprehensive,  he  seemed  to  be  dominated 
by  an  inner  force  which  urged  him  to  go  higher  and 
higher  into  the  mountains,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
higher  he  climbed  in  his  ramblings  in  search  of  subjects 
the  surer  became  his  touch,  the  greater  his  technical 
development. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife  he  went  through  the  Yal 
Seriana  and  over  difficult  mountain  passes  until  they 
arrived  at  Livigno,  one  of  the  highest  inhabited  spots  in 
Europe.  They  were  driven  from  here  by  the  fanatical 
zeal  of  the  inhabitants  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  the 
strangers,  because  they  failed  to  attend  mass  the  day  after 
they  arrived.  They  were  forced  to  leave,  and  after 
tramping  on  foot  through  frozen  valleys  and  over  bleak 
mountains,  they  ended  their  wanderings  at  Savognino, 
where  Segantini  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  his  art. 

All  his  methods  were  more  or  less  singular.  No  pre- 
liminary sketches  were  ever  made  for  his  pictures,  for  he 
believed  that  if  he  made  a  sketch  he  would  never  paint  the 
picture.  This  is  one  of  his  dicta. 

"  Most  of  the  artists  who  have  painted  a  clever  sketch 
have  rarely  painted  a  picture  that  was  equal  to  it  or  they 
have  not  completed  the  picture  at  all,  because  in  the  sketch 
they  expressed  the  spiritual  part  of  their  work." 

He  had  the  good  sense  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  blame 
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of  critics,  by  the  disdain  of  academies,  and  by  the  lack  of 
appreciation  shown  by  the  public  generally.  The  diploma 
which  was  in  later  years  offered  to  him  by  the  Milanese 
Academy  he  declined  to  accept.  He  could  afford  to  be 
independent  and  continue  to  cut  his  own  pathway  in  the 
new  world  he  had  discovered  for  painters  among  the  ever- 
lasting snows  of  the  Engadine.  His  art  was  evolved  in 
obscurity  and  ignorance,  but  this  humble  and  uneducated 
peasant  had  received  as  a  birthright  the  sense  of  beauty 
which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  gifts. 

Of  this  period  the  fabric  of  his  work  is  woven  of  silence 
and  cold.  He  painted  the  Alps  as  no  one  had  ever  painted 
them  before,  and  his  choice  of  subject  and  the  structures 
of  his  compositions  were  all  original.  Hitherto  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  Alpine  scenery  artistically  had  not  been 
surmounted.  Many  painters  had  tried  and  failed,  for  there 
was  one  great  difficulty  which  had  not  been  solved  by 
any  one  who  had  attempted  to  depict  this  region  of  ice  and 
snow.  Segantini  removed  the  obstacle  by  inventing  a  new 
technique. 

In  these  higher  altitudes,  owing  to  the  atmosphere 
being  so  rarefied  and  transparent  all  outlines  are 
distinct  and  clear-cut  even  when  viewed  from  a  great 
distance.  Consequently,  the  artist  when  painting  in  the 
Alps  cannot  simplify  the  details  as  his  taste  bids  him,  yet 
if  he  put  on  the  canvas  all  the  lines  which  are  impressed 
on  his  vision  the  effect  would  be  crude  and  distracting. 
It  was  in  disposing  of  this  baffling  question  that  Segantini 
elaborated  his  unique  method.  He  drew  in  all  the  minute 
details  and  yet  retained  a  broad  and  harmonious  general 
effect.  The  horizontal  and  pyramidal  planes  he  rendered 
by  dividing  the  colours  and  dividing  the  lines.  With 
short,  rapid  strokes,  he  put  in  points  of  light  and  divided 
the  colours  on  the  canvas.  These  fibrous  markings  give 
the  canvas  the  appearance  of  being  coated  with  glimmering 
scales  of  colour  and  the  general  effect  is  most  beautiful. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  frost  is  in  his  pictures,  and  the 
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remark  might  be  interpreted  almost  literally,  for  many  of 
his  paintings  were  completed  under  the  severest  atmospheric 
conditions.  Often  he  had  several  pictures  in  progress  at 
once,  and  these  he  fixed  in  iron  cases  which  could  be  locked 
up  and  left  in  the  frozen  snowfields  where  he  was  working. 
An  interesting  picture  he  himself  must  have  made — 
a  handsome  bearded  man  with  long  hair  falling  to  his 
shoulders  and  his  body  clad  in  thick  fur  robes.  Only  his 
hands  were  unprotected,  and  even  the  rare  flame  of  his 
genius  could  not  prevent  his  delicate  and  sensitive 
fingers  from  becoming  numbed  with  the  cold.  Sometimes 
it  was  so  intense  that  he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
encasing  himself  in  tins  filled  with  red-hot  coals  and  yet 
in  spite  of  these  rigorous  measures  he  was  occasionally 
obliged  to  confess  himself  beaten,  for  the  paint  would 
crumble  with  the  frost  as  it  was  being  laid  on  the  canvas. 
There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  the  magnificent  in  the  vision 
of  this  courageous  being  working  alone  under  such  con- 
ditions at  pictures  which  would  eventually  be  carried  down 
to  the  plains  of  Europe  to  find  their  resting  place  in  warm 
lighted  salons  and  city  galleries. 

We  find  it  is  a  characteristic  of  Segantini's  paintings 
that  the  faces  of  his  peasants  are  seldom  made  much  of, 
and  the  figures  in  most  of  his  compositions  are  nearly 
always  considered  in  relation  to  their  surroundings.  The 
strongest  note  is  in  the  rendering  of  the  landscape  which 
is  so  impressive  in  its  sense  of  might  that  the  human 
forms  seem  crushed  and  overpowered  by  the  magnificence 
around  them. 

Although  the  reverse  of  morbid  it  was  the  melancholy 
side  of  things  which  appealed  to  him.  Sadness  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  beautiful  feeling  in  Art,  "  because 
sorrow,  when  it  is  expressed  with  highly  artistic  senti- 
ment, is  the  sweetest  pleasure  of  the  soul." 

We  hear  little  of  his  family,  but  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  father  and  worshipped  by  his 
household. 
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He  seems  to  have  led  a  singularly  pure  and  beautiful 
life;  his  friends  say  that  his  sympathies  were  wide  and 
that  no  unkind  thought  was  ever  recorded  of  him,  that  he 
had  no  vices  "  and  seemed  hardly  to  know  what  evil  was." 
Simple  and  childlike  in  many  ways,  he  had  a  great  sense 
of,  and  intense  feeling  for,  the  beauty  that  dwells  in 
simple  things. 

Italy  hardly  knew  his  work.  Alia  Stanga,  a  beautiful 
piece  of  realism,  is  the  only  picture  of  Segantini's  in  any 
public  gallery  in  Italy.  "To  foreigners,"  says  Signor 
Levi,  "  he  is  an  Italian ;  to  Italy  he  is  a  foreigner." 

It  is  questionable  whether  didacticism,  as  expressed  by 
any  artistic  medium,  ever  has  the  effect  desired  by  its 
instigator.  All  through  life  Segantini  had  the  moral  end 
in  view  and,  especially  in  his  last  phase  he  tried  con- 
sistently to  propagate  the  virtues  by  his  paintings.  The 
Source  of  Evil,  The  Unnatural  Mothers,  and  The  Punish- 
ment of  Luxury,  are  instances. 

We  can  admire  the  ardent  spirit  which  animated  his 
mystical  nature  in  these  attempts,  yet  admit  without 
much  regret,  perhaps,  that  his  didactic  pictures  fail  in 
their  object,  for  morality  cannot  be  taught  by  pictorial 
delineations  of  the  punishment  of  vice. 

Segantini's  worship  of  natural  beauty  is  expressed  re- 
peatedly in  his  diary.  "  Sometimes  of  a  morning,"  he 
wrote,  "while  I  am  contemplating  these  mountains  for  a 
few  minutes  before  taking  up  my  brush,  I  feel  impelled 
to  kneel  before  them  as  before  so  many  altars  under  the 
heavens." 

Some  of  his  pen  pictures  are  as  vivid  as  those  of  his 
brush. 

"  My  eyes  are  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  blue 
sky,  they  descend  on  to  the  white  snowy  summits;  they 
see  the  whiteness  and  feel  the  blue;  then  they  descend  to 
the  grey  rocks  to  rest  on  the  green  that  surrounds  them." 

And  again  from  his  diary :  — 
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"When  I  opened  my  window  the  sun  poured  in,  en- 
circling me  with  its  warm  golden  light,  and  everything 
embraced  me.  I  closed  my  eyes,  intoxicated  with  its  kiss 
of  life,  and  I  felt  that  life  was  indeed  beautiful,  and  the 
hopes  and  youthful  feelings  of  my  twentieth  year  filled 
my  heart.  The  sky  is  of  a  deep  blue,  the  valley  is  bathed 
in  light,  the  fields  of  cut  oats  glisten  in  the  sunlight  like 
filaments  of  gold.  There  is  a  feeling  of  holiday  in  the 
air." 

He  liked  to  talk  about  and  express  his  own  views  upon 
Art. 

"  That  truth  which  is  outside  ourselves  is  not  Art,  it  has 
not  and  cannot  have  any  value  as  art;  it  is  but  a  blind 
imitation  of  Nature,  and  could  not  be  anything  else; 
hence  it  is  a  purely  material  representation.  Matter  should 
be  elaborated  by  mind  if  it  is  to  rise  to  the  form  of  art 
which  endures.  A  reality  without  ideals  is  realism  with- 
out life." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life  his  fancy  and  imagination 
began  to  run  in  newer  channels.  His  work,  in  which  the 
symbolic  note  had  repeatedly  occurred,  now  took  a  more 
fantastic  character.  He  enters  into  the  domain  of  the 
abstract  and  sees  weird  visions  which  he  endeavours  to 
materialize  in  paint.  Allegories  and  fairy  legends  convert 
his  pictures  into  symbols  of  mysterious  fancy,  eerie 
mystical  dreams  of  almost  uncanny  loveliness. 

This  latter  phase  of  his  development  is  well  expressed  in 
the  trio  of  pictures  already  mentioned,  yet  interesting  as 
it  is  it  cannot  be  hailed  as  altogether  satisfactory. 

Segantini's  paintings  did  not  need  the  introduction  of 
fanciful  figures  and  spectral  shapes.  They  were  poetic 
without  these  imaginary  beings,  and  their  inclusion  seems 
intrusive  and  unnecessary. 

Happily  his  technique  never  suffered;  if  anything  it 
improved.  The  years  he  had  given  to  the  patient  study  of 
the  frozen  glittering  alps,  the  swirling  cloud  shapes,  the 
corn  sheaves  vibrant  in  the  sunlight,  the  insistent  green  of 
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the  pastures,  the  stark  ruggedness  of  the  newly-turned 
earth,  the  strange  deep  turquoise  of  chilled  mountain 
tarns,  all  broke  into  bloom  and  ultimate  fruition  in  this 
last  phase.  The  mysterious  and  fantastic  figures  do  not 
matter.  It  is  the  landscape  which  holds  the  observer  in 
thrall. 

The  last  work  Segantini  painted  was  fittingly  his 
greatest.  Painters  and  critics  ere  now  had  recognized  his 
immense  genius  and  the  art  world  had  been  astonished  at 
the  discovery  of  this  strange  peasant  who  was  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  advantages  of  town  life  and  isolate  himself 
in  high  places.  Segantini  intended  this  last  work  to  be 
a  complete  expression  of  the  multifarious  glories  of  the 
Alps,  a  paBan  in  praise  of  mountains  which  would  take  the 
material  form  of  a  huge  panorama. 

In  a  letter  to  Signor  Pico  he  writes :  "  Only  those  who, 
like  myself,  have  lived  above  the  high  luminous  pastures 
in  the  azure  days  of  spring,  listening  to  the  faint  in- 
distinct harmonies  of  distant  sounds  wafted  up  by  the 
winds,  making  around  us  a  harmonious  silence  which 
extends  upwards  into  the  infinite  blue  space,  can  feel  and 
understand  the  high  artistic  meaning  of  these  harmonies. 
That  is  why  I  thought  of  composing  a  grand  work,  in 
which  I  could  include,  as  in  a  synthesis,  all  the  great 
feelings  of  Alpine  music,  and  I  chose  as  my  theme  the 
upper  Engadine. 

Here  the  ranges  and  the  eternal  glaciers  blend  with  the 
tender  green  of  the  meadows,  the  blue  sky  is  reflected  in 
the  lakes  and  tarns  which  are  a  hundred  times  bluer  than 
the  sky,  and  the  rich  open  pastures  are  everywhere  inter- 
sected with  veins  of  crystal  waters  descending  to  make  all 
things  green  and  fresh  where  they  grow." 

Owing,  however,  to  the  enormous  expense  which  would 
have  been  entailed  in  the  preparation  for  completing  this 
laborious  project,  Segantini  was  forced  to  abandon  it 
and  he  painted  instead  his  famous  Triptych,  the  three 
principal  panels  of  which  are  entitled  Life,  Nature  and 
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Death.  Segantini  intended  them  to  comprise  every  sort 
of  beauty  and  to  embody  the  whole  range  of  his  thought. 
His  hatred  of  luxury  was  often  expressed  in  his  letters, 
indeed,  all  through  his  life  he  gave  it  practical  demonstra- 
tion by  his  eagerness  for  work,  but  in  this  last  achievement 
he  surpassed  himself,  working  fifteen  hours  a  day  with 
almost  furious  concentration  for  several  months,  in  storm, 
sunshine,  tempest  and  snow. 

The  sense  of  the  sublime  distinguishes  everything  con- 
nected with  this  final  display  of  his  genius;  the  idea  of 
the  panoramic  survey,  the  embodying  of  all  the  Alpine 
moods,  his  strenuous  toil  in  realising  his  vision,  and 
lastly  his  death  occurring  suddenly  and  dramatically, 
while  engaged  in  putting  in  the  final  touches.  In  this 
triptych  he  again  impresses  remorselessly  upon  us  the 
dominance  of  Nature  over  humanity ;  the  pathetic  peasant 
folk  are  once  more  depicted  as  overpowered  creatures, 
cowed  and  submissive  in  the  presence  of  the  serene  and 
pitiless  mountains.  Segantini  himself  was  eventually 
overcome,  but  his  submission  to  the  power  of  the  hills  was 
a  complete  one,  involving  as  it  did  the  sacrifice  of  his 
great  spirit  on  the  altar  of  a  high  mountain.  For  many 
years  he  had  with  indomitable  will-power  fought  and  re- 
sisted the  intense  cold  of  the  region  wherein  he  worked, 
but  in  a  shepherd's  hut  on  the  summit  of  the  Schafberg, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  finish  his  great  work,  he  died.  In 
the  end  the  cold  had  triumphed. 

His  body  lies  in  the  bosom  of  his  adored  mountains, 
and  it  seems  well  in  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that 
one  who  worshipped  and  painted  with  such  ardour  the 
snowy  pinnacles  and  glaciers,  the  dark  forests  of  fir,  the 
weird  tarns  and  placid  lakes,  the  voiceless  ravines  and 
immaculate  ice-fields,  should  find  death  and  an  everlasting 
dwelling-place  among  the  hills  he  loved. 

*    *    * 


AN  IRISH  HORSE  FAIR. 
By  J.   REDFEARN  WILLIAMSOX. 

A  S  the  result  of  a  promise  made  to  a  friend,  I  found 
myself  driving  with  him  on  a  jaunting  car  to  the 
village  of  Moy.  His  purpose  was  to  buy  a  horse  at  the 
fair;  mine  was  to  see  a  fresh  phase  of  life.  Both  were 
successful.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  our  destination,  the 
stream  of  horses,  ponies,  people  and  cars  coming  from  the 
country  side  down  lanes  and  byways,  steadily  increased, 
like  a  river  fed  by  tributary  brooks  and  rills.  When  we 
alighted  at  the  livery  stable,  my  friend  wished  to  find  a 
dealer  whom  he  knew,  to  assist  him  in  his  purchase,  and  I 
was  left  free  to  observe  the  humours  of  an  Irish  horse  fair 
without  hindrance. 

The  village  of  Moy  stands  on  the  crest  of  a  gentle  slope. 
It  is  divided  by  a  broad  highway,  shaded  in  summer  by  a 
row  of  umbrageous  trees.  On  one  side  of  the  way  are  the 
church,  vicarage  and  cottages.  Opposite  are  more  cottages, 
stables,  and  the  principal  taverns. 

For  half-a-mile  the  village  street  was  lined  with  hunters, 
roadsters,  hackneys,  cart  horses,  carriage  horses,  horses  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  colours,  ages  and  condition.  These  were 
attended  by  a  motley  throng  of  men  and  boys,  natty 
grooms,  country  squires,  townsmen,  English  and  French 
dealers,  frieze-coated  farmers,  and  a  picturesque  assort- 
ment of  hangers-on,  in  bare  legs  and  no  coats  at  all. 
Occasionally,  when  a  high-spirited  animal  dashed  past  in 
sidelong  fashion,  a  group  would  scatter  like  fowls  in  a 
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farmyard  when  a  half -grown  puppy  gets  amongst  them, 
then  collect  together  again,  and  resume  their  chaffering 
and  bargaining.  The  scene  was  animated  and  exhilarating, 
and  the  mellow  light  of  a  warm  autumnal  day  gave  it  the 
atmospheric  effect  of  a  beautiful  picture. 

While  strolling  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the  busy  crowd 
I  several  times  noticed  a  little  old  man  with  russet-coloured 
cheeks  and  a  quick,  perky  movement  of  the  head,  like  a 
robin  spying  a  worm.  He  was  surrounded  by  two  sons 
and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  of  the  Dick  Swiveller 
type.  The  intention  evidently  was  to  sell  a  pony  whose 
only  fault,  to  a  casual  onlooker,  appeared  to  be  a  weakness 
in  the  knees,  caused  by  age  or  hard  work.  A  convenient 
seat  under  one  of  the  trees  induced  me  to  sit  down  and 
watch  developments.  Presently  a  farmer  came  up  to  the 
group,  and  looking  the  pony  over,  asked  the  price. 

"  Sivin  pound  tin,"  replied  the  old  man. 

The  farmer  said  he  must  have  mistaken  him  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  walked  off. 

During  the  next  half-hour  there  were  several  nibbles, 
but  no  serious  offers,  and  the  farmer  passing  again  at  a 
short  distance,  one  of  the  body-guard  rushed  out,  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  into  the  circle,  at  the 
same  time  inviting  him  to  make  an  offer  for  the  finest 
pony  in  all  Ireland.  Would  he  give  seven  pound  for 
him?  No.  Would  he  give  six  pound  ten?  He  would 
not.  WTiat  did  he  want  then,  a  crathur  that  could  '  bate  ' 
all  comers  for  speed  for  nothing  ?  The  farmer  replied  that 
when  he  saw  such  a  horse  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
A  few  more  henctimen  now  joined  in  the  argument,  and 
at  this  point  my  friend  came  and  took  me  to  luncheon  at 
an  ordinary.  After  lunch,  my  friend  went  with  the  dealer 
to  look  at  a  horse  he  thought  would  suit  him,  and  I  for  a 
walk  in  the  lanes  and  fields  round  the  village.  On  my 
return,  the  fair  was  gradually  thinning,  but  the  throng 
round  the  old  man  and  pony  was  thicker  than  ever.  The 
farmer  was  still  there  with  the  addition  of  several  neigh- 
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hours  who  had  finished  their  own  business,  and  now  had 
leisure  to  attend  to  his.  For  an  hour  I  watched  the  deeply 
interesting  scene,  and  listened  to  the  strife  of  tongues  in 
Irish  and  English,  in  ceaseless  praise  or  depreciation. 

The  price  had  now  gone  down  to  thirty-five  shillings, 
when  it  was  declared  that,  if  the  pony  knew,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  look  himself  in  the  face  again. 

As  this  did  not  effect  a  sale,  half-a-dozen  satellites  seized 
the  principals,  and  by  main  force  brought  their  hands 
together,  energetically  moving  the  arms  like  pump 
handles.  But  to  no  immediate  purpose :  the  hands  did 
not  clasp.  Then  the  pony's  points  and  pedigree  were  gone 
over  again,  and  his  virtues  and  vices  discussed  with  an 
eloquence  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any  assembly  in 
the  world.  Finally,  when  the  afternoon  sun  was  getting 
low  in  the  sky,  the  sale  was  clinched  at  thirty  shillings. 
The  halter  was  hastily  given  to  a  boy  standing  by,  and  the 
friends  on  both  sides,  numbering  at  least  as  many  as  the 
shillings  paid  for  the  pony,  adjourned  to  the  nearest 
tavern  to  celebrate  in  fitting  fashion  the  conclusion  of  the 
Homeric  battle. 

As  the  last  man  disappeared  through  the  doorway,  I 
repeated  from  my  heart  the  national  aspiration  :  God  save 
Ireland. 


JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIER. 
By  DAVID  H.  LANGTON. 

OELIEVERS  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  will  find  little  to  weaken  their  belief  if  they 
study  the  life  and  work  of  the  American  poet  Whittier. 
Although  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  peaceful 
Quaker  farmers,  he  had  within  him  the  spirit  of  a  fighting 
Berserker,  and  was  as  keen  a  warrior — against  wrong, 
cruelty  and  oppression — as  any  knight  of  eld.  This 
spirit,  inherited,  it  might  be,  from  some  old  Scandinavian 
sea-king,  seems  to  have  burnt  with  intense  and  fiery  heat 
in  the  frail  body  of  the  timid  Quaker  poet,  whenever  there 
was  wrong  to  be  righted,  injustice  to  be  fought  against  or 
error  to  expose.  It  mattered  little  to  him  what  the  wrong 
was;  he  had  only  to  be  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  straightway  all  the  strength  of  the  spirit  of 
the  old  fighting  strain  of  warriors  possessed  him.  His 
fiery  invective  against  oppression  fell  like  blows  of  the 
mace  upon  its  adherents;  his  scathing  denunciation  of 
slavery  cut  with  all  the  swing  and  sweep  of  the  axe ;  while 
his  noble  indignation  at  injustice  and  cant  of  every 
description  rang  out  like  blasts  of  the  war-horn  to  animate 
and  encourage  those  who  fought  against  them.  No  carpet 
knight  was  Whittier  to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  fray  and 
suffer  injustice  done  to  his  fellows.  No !  with  scant 
thought  of  danger  to  the  body  of  the  shy  Quaker  youth, 
the  fiery  spirit  of  the  old  Berserker  thrust  him  ever  into 
the  midst  of  the  fray.  Along  with  Thompson,  the 
Abolitionist,  he  was  mobbed  in  Concord  and  narrowly 
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escaped,  as  lie  says,  from  great  danger.  His  office  was 
sacked  and  burnt  soon  after.  The  danger  was  real  enough 
to  judge  from  the  fact  that  a  placard  was  posted  in  all 
parts  of  Boston  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
to  the  individual  who  should  first  lay  violent  hands  on 
Thompson,  and,  that  at  a  meeting  in  the  same  city, 
Garrison  was  laid  hold  of  by  a  howling  mob,  dragged 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  only 
saved  by  the  police  hurrying  him  into  the  nearest  gaol 
as  a  place  of  safety. 

Whittier's  friend  Garrison  had  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Liberator  "  in  1831  announcing  his  policy  in 
these  words  :  — "  Urge  me  not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause 
like  the  present.  I  am  in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate 
— I  will  not  excuse — I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — and 
I  will  be  heard."  And  in  a  correspondence  between 
Garrison  and  Whittier,  in  1833,  the  former  writes:  — 
"  The  cause  is  worthy  of  Gabriel — yea  the  God  of  Hosts 
places  Himself  at  its  head.  Whittier  enlist!  Your 
talents,  zeal,  influence — all  are  needed."  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  appeal  that  Whittier  made  the  sacrifice  of 
his  desire  for  fame,  his  hopes  of  political  preferment,  and, 
as  many  thought  at  the  time,  all  chance  of  perpetuating 
his  fame  as  a  poet;  Lowell  writing  of  him  in  the 
Pioneer  "  as  the  fiery  Korner  of  his  spiritual  warfare, 
who  Scaevola-like,  has  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  duty  that 
right  hand  which  might  have  made  him  acknowledged  as 
the  most  passionate  lyrist  of  his  time." 

Whatever  we  may  thing  of  the  literary  efforts  in  prose 
and  verse  of  Whittier,  written  with  the  avowed  object 
of  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in  America,  we  can  have 
little  doubt  that  the  work  and  stimulus  it  afforded  were 
healthy  and  beneficial  in  the  formation  of  a  grand  and 
noble  character.  He  had  lost  his  life  in  one  way  to  save 
it  in  another.  He  said  in  later  years  to  a  boy  seeking 
-counsel: — "My  lad,  if  thou  wouldst  win  success,  join 
"thyself  to  some  unpopular,  but  noble  cause." 
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The  poetry  and  prose  written  under  this  stimulus, 
though  serving  its  purpose  admirably  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  was  only  a  means  to  an  end;  much  of  the  poetry 
is  faulty  in  construction,  and,  though  glowing  with 
fervour,  penned  with  a  noble  conception  of  his  merciful 
mission  and  an  unselfish  wish  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
a  down-trodden  race,  can  no  more  be  expected  to  be 
remembered  in  the  course  of  time  than  a  man's  medicine 
bottles  or  crutches  can  be  expected  to  be  treasured  and 
made  much  of  by  one  who  has  at  one  time  needed  them 
badly. 

Though  to  be  forgotten,  like  the  Corn-law  rhymes  of 
Elliott,  be  the  fate  of  many  of  the  "  Voices  of  Freedom  " 
and  political  poems,  there  are  some  of  them  in  which  the 
material  will  last.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Berserker  shines 
out  and  refuses  to  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  In  spite  of  all 
defects  of  workmanship  and  with  all  their  imperfections, 
the  force  of  his  ideas,  the  glowing  fervour  of  his  senti- 
ments, the  passionate  utterance  of  his  abhorrence  of 
oppression,  the  expression  of  his  love  of  freedom  and 
justice  triumph  over  any  and  every  lack  of  technique 
and  literary  craftsmanship. 

As  one  of  these  exceptions  in  the  "  Voices  of  Freedom," 
take  two  verses  of  "  The  Pine-tree,"  written  in  1846.  The 
ring  and  swing  of  the  lines  is  like  a  trumpet-call  to 
action :  — 

"  Tell  us  not  of  banks  and  tariffs, — cease  your  paltry  pedlar 

cries, — 
Shall  the  good  state  sink  her  honour  tkat  your  gambling 

stocks  may  rise? 
Would  ye  barter  men  for  cotton  1 — that  your  gains  may  sum 

up  higher, 
Must  we  kiss  the  feet  of  Moloch,  pass  our  children  through 

the  fire? 

Is  the  dollar  only  real? — God  and  truth  and  right  a  dream? 
Weighed  against  your  lying  ledgers  must  our  manhood  kick 

the  beam? 
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0  my  God  ! — for  that  free  spirit,  which  of  old  in  Boston 

town 
Smote  the  Province  House  with  terror,  struck  the  crest  of 

Andros  down  ! — 

For  another  strong-voiced  Adams  in  the  city's  streets  to  cry, 
1  Up  for  God  and  Massachusetts  ! — set  your  feet  on  Mammon's 

lie! 
Perish  banks  and  perish  traffic, — spin  your  cotton's  latest 

pound, — 
But  in  Heaven's  name  keep  your  honour — keep  the  heart  of 

the  Bay  State  sound  '  !  " 

As  another  exception  take  some  of  Whittier's  most  fiery 
invective,  masked  like  a  battery,  under  suck  a  simple 
heading  as  "  Stanzas  "  :  — 

"  What,  ho ! — our  countrymen  in  chains  ! 
The  whip  on  WOMAN'S  shrinking  flesh ! 
Our  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 
Caught  from  her  scourging,  warm  and  fresh ! 
What !     Mothers  from  their  children  riven  ! 
What !     God's  own  image  bought  and  sold  ! 
Americans  to  market  driven, 
And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold  !"  etc. 

No  prophet  of  Israel  could  have  denounced  the  sins  of 
the  people  more  sternly,  or  scourged  them  with  such 
withering  reproach  as  Whittier  denounces  and  scourges 
his  countrymen  for  their  toleration  of  slavery.  The  lash 
falls  on  all  alike,  while,  for  the  parsons  he  lays  it  on  with 
redoubled  vigour  in  "  A  Sabbath  Scene,"  where  he  is  so 
worked  up  by  seeing  a  fugitive  female  slave  captured  in 
church  and  dragged  along  the  aisle  with  the  connivance 
and  help  of  the  parson,  that  he  bursts  out  with  "  Is  this  "- 

"  The  end  of  prayer  and  preaching? 

Then  down  with  pulpit,  down  with  priest. 
And  give  us  Nature's  teaching  ! 

Foul  shame  and  scorn  be  on  ye  all 

Who  turn  the  good  to  evil, 
And  steal  the  Bible  from  the  Lord 

To  give  it  to  the  Devil ! 
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Than  garbled  text  or  parchment  law 

I  own  a  statute  higher ; 
And  God  is  true,  though  every  book 

And  every  man's  a  liar  !  " 

How  the  lash  of  his  lines  must  have  stung  those  who 
upheld  the  use  of  the  lash,  and  how  the  lines  of  such  a 
poem  as  "  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  "  must  have  burnt 
into  the  hearts  of  the  tolerators  of  such  a  system,  for  the 
concentrated  indignation  and  the  powerful  censure  in  his 
verse  here  carry  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  judge 
condemning  a  criminal.  The  sage  of  Chelsea  too,  who 
upheld  the  views  of  the  South  in  the  slave  controversy 
comes  in  for  a  well-merited  castigation.  He  had,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  An  Occasional  Discourse  on  the  Slave 
Question  "  thoroughly  aroused  the  ire  of  Whittier,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  old-time  Berserker  is  beyond  all  restraint. 
He  is  in  such  a  state  of  indignation  that,  in  a  prose  article 
on  "  Thomas  Carlyle  and  the  Slave  Question,"  he  makes 
phrases  and  words  flow  from  the  peaceable  Quaker's  pen 
willy-nilly.  "  Unspeakably  wicked,  blasphemous  irrever- 
ence, sneering  mockery,  splenetic  and  discreditable  pro- 
duction, coarse  brutality,  vulgar,  unmanly,  indecent, 
scandalous  outrage  upon  good  taste  and  refined  feeling, " 
are  some  of  the  terms  he  uses.  And  then,  warming  to  his 
work,  as  he  calls  attention  to  Carlyle's  mention  of  the 
beneficent  whip  for  black  Quashee,  and  his  idea  that  the 
black  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  himself  and  his  labour 
because  he  owes  his  civilisation  to  others,  he  must  have 
fairly  taken  the  pen  in  hand  himself,  for  this  is  what 
follows :  — 

"  And  pray  how  has  it  been  with  the  white  race,  for 
whom  our  philosopher  claims  the  divine  prerogative  of 
enslaving?  Some  twenty  and  odd  centuries  ago  a  pair  of 
half-naked  savages,  daubed  with  paint,  might  have  been 
seen  roaming  among  the  hills  and  woods  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  British  island  subsisting  on  acorns  and  the 
flesh  of  wild  animals,  with  an  occasional  relish  of  the 
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smoked  hams  and  pickled  fingers  of  some  unfortunate 
stranger  caught  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Tweed.  This 
interesting  couple  reared,  as  they  best  could,  a  family  of 
children,  who,  in  turn,  became  the  heads  of  families; 
and  some  time  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
one  of  their  descendants  in  the  borough  of  Ecclefechan 
rejoiced  over  the  birth  of  a  man  child,  now  somewhat 
famous  as  '  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  maker  of  books.'  Does  it 
become  such  a  one  to  rave  against  the  West  India  negro's 
incapacity  for  self-civilisation?  Unaided  by  the  arts, 
sciences  and  refinements  of  the  Romans,  he  might  have 
been,  at  this  very  day,  squatted  on  his  naked  haunches 
in  the  woods  of  Ecclefechan,  painting  his  weather- 
hardened  epidermis  in  the  sun  like  his  Pict  ancestors."" 
Carlyle  is  here  fought  with  his  own  weapons :  the 
"  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard." 

It  must  have  been  intensely  gratifying  to  Whittier  that 
he  was  enabled  to  see  at  last  the  abolition  of  what  he 
fought  against  so  stoutly,  although  there  must  have  been 
bitter  grief  for  him  in  the  manner  of  its  final  accomplish- 
ment, for  the  edifice  of  slavery,  standing  on  its  rotten 
foundations  of  robbery  and  wrong,  built  up  of  cruelty  and 
oppression,  though  attacked  on  all  sides  by  Garrison, 
Whittier,  Sumner  and  Phillips,  was  only  finally 
demolished  and  carried  away  by  the  floods  of  war,  swollen 
by  "  war's  red  rain,"  which  swept  evil  and  evil-doers  along 
with  innocent  thousands  in  its  path  to  destruction. 

Whittier' s  hatred  of  tyranny  in  any  shape  or  form  is 
shown  in  such  a  poem  as  that  "  To  Ronge,"  where  he  has 
all  the  semblance  of  a  bard  cheering  on  the  axemen :  — 

"  Strike  home,  strong*  hearted  man  ! 

Down  to  the  root 

Of  old  oppression  sink  the  Saxon  steel. 
Thy  work  is  to  hew  down  :  in  God's  name  then 
Put  nerve  into  thy  task. 
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Fight  not  with  ghosts  and  shadows. 

Let  us  hear 

The  snap  of  chain  links.     Let  our  gladdened  ear 
Catch  the  pale  prisoner's  welcome,  as  the  light 
Follows  thy  axe-stroke,  through  his  cell  of  night." 

or  in  "  The  Reformer "  where  with  all  the  majesty  of  a 
prophet  he  sings  in  ringing  lines  the  destruction  of  wrong 
and  oppression,  while  he  foretells  the  regeneration  of  man 
and  the  upward  sweep  and  lift  of  progress  to  justice  and 
liberty:  — 

"But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go; 

The  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 
Which  God  repeats. 

Take  heart! — the  Waster  builds  again, — 

A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath ; 
The  tares  may  perish, — but  the  Grain 
Is  not  for  death." 

How  cant  and  craft,  rank  and  pride  are  contemptuously 
cast  aside  in  "Elliott,"  a  poem  written,  it  would  appear,  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law  rhymer :  — 

"On  those  pale  lips,  the  smothered  thought 

Which  England's  millions  feel, 
A  fierce  and  fearful  splendour  caught, 

As  from  his  forge  the  steel. 
Strong-armed  as  Thor — a  shower  of  fire 

His  smitten  anvil  flung; 
God's  curse,  Earth's  wrong,  dumb  Hunger's  ire, — 

He  gave  them  all  a  tongue ! 

Then  let  the  poor  man's  horny  hands 

Bear  up  the  mighty  dead, 
And  labour's  swart  and  stalwart  bands 

Behind  as  mourners  tread. 
Leave  cant  and  craft  their  baptised  bounds, 

Leave  rank  its  minster  floor ; 
Give  England's  green  and  daisied  grounds 

The  poet  of  the  poor." 
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In  "  Songs  of  Labour,"  published  in  1850,  Whittier 
sings  in  homely  fashion  the  beauty  of  common  things — 
the  ship's  white  timbers  on  the  stocks — the  roar  of  the 
bellows  in  the  jarring  smithy,  where  the  smith  works  at 
his  anvil — the  ring  of  the  axeman's  stroke  and  the  crash 
of  the  oak  as  it  falls — the  rap  of  the  polished  hammer 
of  the  shoemaker  on  his  lapstone — the  footsore  beasts 
that  the  drovers  bring  in — the  fishermen  setting  sail  for 
Labrador — all  with  a  certain  smack  of  the  soil,  which 
seems  to  suit  the  themes  he  sings.  Burns  wrote  in  the 
same  rustic  style,  and,  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he 
flaunted  it  in  the  faces  of  all,  and,  by  so  doing,  only 
seemed  to  make  his  fame  the  surer.  The  finest  among 
these  songs  is  that  of  the  shoemakers.  They  seem  to  be  the 
men  closest  to  Whittier's  heart.  He  had  a  fellow- 
craftsman's  feeling  for  them,  having  been  for  a  time  a 
shoemaker  himself,  working  six  months  at  the  "  gentle 
craft  of  leather"  to  pay  for  six  months'  residence  at 
Haverhill  Academy  when  a  youth.  Without  any  great 
degree  of  perfection  in  his  lines,  he  writes  here  with  a 
certain  direct  force  and  without  any  parade.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  his  style  with  that  of  his  gifted 
fellow-countryman  Longfellow.  Whittier  obtains  his 
effects  by  simple  directness  of  purpose ;  he  has  no  tricks  of 
technique;  he  is  the  poet  of  simple  force,  right,  justice, 
truth  and  emotion.  Longfellow  takes  every  advantage  of 
change  of  metre  to  suit  his  theme,  the  lines  flow  ever  with 
an  assured  sweetness  and  smoothness,  with  a  telling  force 
of  description,  with  a  vividness  of  motion.  He  is  the  poet 
of  the  beautiful,  sweetness,  love,  light  and  motion.  Take 
a  verse  from  each  describing  the  same  scene — the  launch- 
ing of  a  ship — Whittier's  first :  — 

"  Ho ! — strike  away  the  bars  and  blocks, 

And  set  the  good  ship  free! 
Why  lingers  on  these  dusty  rocks 
The  young  bride  of  the  sea? 
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Look !  how  she  moves  adown  the  grooves, 

In  graceful  beauty  now  ! 
How  lowly  on  the  breast  she  loves 

Sinks  down  her  virgin  prow  1" 

And  now  Longfellow's  :  — 

"  Then  the  master, 
With  a  gesture  of  command, 
Waved  his  hand. 
And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard, 
All  around  them  and  below, 
The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 
Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 
And  see  !  she  stirs  ! 

She  starts, — she  moves, — she  seems  to  feel 
The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel, 
And,  spurning  with  her  foot  the  ground, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms." 

I  am  not  raising  the  point  as  to  which,  should  be* 
accounted  the  better  poet,  believing,  as  Longfellow 
intimates  in  "  The  Singers,"  that  a  various  gift  has  been 
given  to  each  "  to  charm,  to  strengthen  and  to  teach." 

Of  all  the  work  that  Whittier  has  done,  in  politics, 
prose  and  poetry,  he  will  be  best  remembered  by  his 
stirring  ballads  and  his  ardent  meditative  poems.  I  have 
here  endeavoured  to  thread  a  few  of  the  precious  pearls 
he  has  left  us,  perfectly  aware  of  the  coarse  nature  of 
the  string  they  are  strung  upon,  and  only  hoping  that 
their  shimmering  beauty  may  hide  and  distract  your 
attention  from  the  poor  and  perishable  nature  of  the 
material  that  links  them  together. 

One  of  his  pearls,  not  large,  but  perfect,  is  the  proem- 
sent  out  with  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  1847.  There  is  a 
beautiful  modesty  shown  throughout  the  seven  stanzas 
which  is  very  pleasing,  while  the  hate  of  tyranny  and  the 
sympathy  with  pain  and  sorrow  in  the  sixth  is  delightfully 
given,  making  it,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  finest  thing 
he  has  written. 
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After  saying  that  lie  loves  the  old  melodious  lays  which 
softly  melt  through  the  ages :  the  Songs  of  Spenser  and 
Sidneyr  the  marvellous  notes  of  which  he  vainly  tries  to 
breathe,  he  modestly  depreciates  his  power  as  unskilled  to 
trace  the  subtle  lines  or  softer  shades  of  Nature,  and 
then  proceeds :  — 

"  Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind; 
To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  arid  sorrow  were  my  own. 

0  Freedom,  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 

Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song, 

Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine  V 

"  Snow-Bound,  a  "Winter  Idyll,"  was  the  piece  which 
first  made  the  fame  of  Whittier  as  a  poet,  and  after  its 
publication  he  was  always  known  as  "  the  author  of 
Snowbound."  The  pictures  he  here  delineated  with  such 
a  loving  pen  were  known  to  every  one, — the  whitewashed 
walls  and  sagging  beams  of  the  old  farmhouse  were  theirs 
— theirs  too  the  old  kitchen  where  they  had  "  sat  the 
clean-winged  hearth  about  "  and  heard  "  the  north  wind 
roar  in  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door."  How  often  had 
they  seen  the  miracle  of  their  own  fire  seeming  to  blaze- 
through  the  trees  outside  :  — • 

"  While  childish  fancy  prompt  to  tell 
The  meaning  of  the  miracle, 
Whispered  the  old  rhyme:   '  under  the  tree 
When  fire  outdoors  burns  merrily. 
There  the  witches  are  making  tea.'  " 
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How  often  had  they  sat  like  him  beneath  their  orchard 
trees  and  heard  "  the  hum  of  bees  and  rustle  of  the  bladed 
corn?"  How  often  had  they  heard  the  tales  of  witchcraft, 
stolen  a  look  "  at  the  grey  wizard's  conjuring  book,"  or 
heard  the  loon's  wild  laughter?  Was  it  only  the  poet's 
uncle  who,  though  unlearned,  knew  the  lore  of  fields  and 
brook  and  could  read  the  weather  like  a  book? 

"  Holding  the  cunning  warded  keys 
To  all  the  woodcraft  mysteries." 

How  true  to  young  and  old  alike  were  the 

"  Sweet  doorway  pictures  of  the  curls 
And  curious  eyes  of  merry  girls, 
Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defence 
Against  the  snow-ball's  compliments, 
And  reading  in  each  missive  tost 
The  charm  with  Eden  never  lost." 

This  sweet  idyll,  where  the  poet,  with  a  sort  of  rustic 
grace,  gives  us  his  thoughts  straight  from  the  heart,  is 
echoed  back  from  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given, 
the  thoughts  of  the  poets  recalling  scenes  and  evoking 
•sweet  memories  in  the  lives  of  his  readers,  and  leading 
one  strongly  but  insensibly  to  have  a  great  esteem  and 
liking  for  the  lonely  old  Quaker,  who  wrote  them  during 
&  time  of  suffering. 

Like  his  fellow-countryman  Longfellow,  Whittier  has 
translated  many  tales  from  Outremer  into  poetry.  In 
"  Kallundborg  Church  " — a  Zealand  rhyme — a  lover  is  set 
the  task  of  building  a  church  as  the  price  of  the  Lord  of 
JSTesvik's  consent  to  his  union  with  the  lord's  daughter. 
The  troll  of  Ulshoi  Hill  is  willing  to  build  the  church 
for  him  on  condition  that  the  lover's  heart  and  eyes  are 
given  if  he  cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  builder.  The  last 
day's  work  on  the  church  draws  to  an  end,  and  the  troll 
is  eager  to  claim  his  forfeit,  and  as  the  lover  closes  his 
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eyes  to  hide  the  sight  of  the  tomb  he  thinks  he  has  built 
for  himself,  he  hears  the  sweet  voice  of  his  promised  bride 
wishing  that  she  might  die  in  his  stead. 

"  '  0  love ' !  he  cried,  '  let  me  look  to-day 
In  thine  eyes  ere  mine  are  torn  away; 
Let  me  hold  thee  close,  let  me  feel  thy  heart 
Ere  mine  by  the  Troll  is  torn  apart.'  " 

As  the  troll  hammers  at  his  work  on  the  last  pillar  of  the 
church  he  feels  that  someone  is  thwarting  his  work.  It  is 
the  prayer  of  the  maiden,  and  as  the  lover  listens  he  hears 
the  sound  of  the  troll-wife  singing  underground :  — 

"  To-morrow  comes  Fine,  father  thine, 
Lie  still  and  hush  thee,  baby  mine." 

Hearing  thus  the  name  of  the  builder  he  is  able  to 
circumvent  the  clever  little  troll  with  the  name  of  Fine, 
who  may  be  heard  to  this  day,  in  Ulshoi  Hill  scolding 
his  wife  for  her  carelessness. 

In  his  legendary  "  Cassandra  Southwick "  Whittier 
touches  the  zenith  of  his  power  as  a  ballad  writer.  A  poor 
Quaker  maiden,  thrown  into  prison,  in  the  year  1658,  and 
condemned,  for  her  creed,  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  tells 
how  she  was  released  from  her  miserable  fate  and  of  the 
indignant  answer  given  by  one  of  the  ships'  captains,  who, 
when  asked  which  of  them  would  take  the  Quaker  girl  as 
a  slave  to  Barbadoes,  growls  back  his  answer,  like  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  :  — 

"  Pile  my  ship  wittf  bars  of  silver, — pack  with  coins  of  Spanish 

gold, 

From  keel-piece  up  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage  of  her  hold. 
By  the  living  God  who  made  me ! — I  would  sooner  in  your 

bay 
Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child  away." 

Whittier's  lines  on  Burns,  written  on  receiving  a  sprig 
of  heather  in  blossom,  should  be  printed  in  every  copy 
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of  Burns's  works  :  they  show  such  an  unbounded  apprecia- 
tion of  his  genius  and  such  a  kindly  extenuation  of  his 
failings.  It  was  on  reading  a  copy  of  Burns  that 
Whittier  first  got  his  love  for  poetry,  and  they  had  much 
in  common  in  their  lives.  Both  were  the  sons  of  farmers. 
Both  had  to  work  hard  in  their  youth  for  a  living.  It  was 
Burns  who  first  taught  him  to  look  at  the  humbler  side  of 
life  for  inspiration  in  his  poetry,  and  he  had  an  apt  scholar 
writes :  — 

"  Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 

Of  loving  knight  and  lady. 
When   farmer  boy  and  barefoot  girl 
Were  wandering  there  already. 


But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 

To  love  a  tribute  dearer  1 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 

The  human  feeling  gushes ! 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes ! 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 

So  "  Bonnie  Doon  "  but  tarry. 
Blot  out  the  Epic's  stately  rhyme, 

But  spare  his  Highland  Mary  I  " 

A  curious  superstition,  still  prevalent  in  rural  districts 
•of  Old  England,  is  made  the  theme  of  one  of  Whittier's 
Home  Ballads  of  New  England,  thus  showing  how  old 
customs  and  superstitions  have  found  a  home  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  superstition  runs  that  if  the 
bees  belonging  to  anybody  are  not  informed  of  the  death 
of  any  member  of  the  family  they  will  desert  the  hive. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  told  that  this  was  still  the 
case  in  one  of  the  Midland  Counties.  The  hives  on  such 
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an  occasion  are  always  draped  with  a  piece  of  black  ribbon, 
and  the  bees  are  told  by  someone  of  the  death  that  has 
•occurred.  This  pathetic  little  ballad,  "Telling  the  Bees," 
shows  how  a  lover  goes  to  revisit  his  sweetheart  after  a 
month's  absence  and,  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  house, 
finds  all  unchanged  but  the  hives  of  the  bees. 

"  Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall. 

Forward  and  back, 

Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small. 
Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  '  iny  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  to-day: 
Haply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 

The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away/ 


And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 

In  my  ear  sounds  on  :  — 
'  Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence ! 

Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone.' " 

There  are  still  a  number  of  gleaming  pearls  in  the 
•casket  before  us  :  we  have  not  yet  taken  all  the  best  by  any 
means.  Here  is  "  Skipper  Ireson's  Bide,"  with  its  quaint 
refrain  of :  — 

"  Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead." 

Here  is  "Cobbler  Keezer,"  with  his  mystic  lapstone, 
ihrough  which  he  looks  into  futurity  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  and  is  sadly  puzzled  by  the  result.  Here  are 
two  stanzas  of  "  My  Soul  and  I,"  one  of  his  intensely 
mediative  poems :  — 

"  Like  warp  and  woof  our  destinies 

Are  woven  fast, 

Linked  in  sympathy  like  the  keys 
Of  an  organ  vast. 
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Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  mar ; 

Break  but  one 
Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paining  jar 

Through  all  will   run." 

Here  are  also  "The  Vaudois  Teacher,"  "The  Prisoner  for 
Debt"  and  "The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day,"  the  last 
one  a  splendid  piece  of  work,  very  like  some  of  the  work 
of  Burns.  The  last  stanza  runs  :  — 

"  While  there's  a  grief  to  seek  redress, 

Or  balance  to  adjust, 
Where  weighs  our  living  manhood  less 

Than  Mammon's  vilest  dust, — 
While  there's  a  right  to  need  my  vote, 

A  wrong  to  sweep  away, 
Up  !  clouted  knee  and  ragged  coat ! 

A  man's  a  man  to-day." 

But  my  poor  piece  of  string  is  almost  full.  Let  me  tie  the 
ends  together,  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  Quaker  poet  should 
happen  to  be  within  hail,  I  would  say  :  "Friend  Whittier ! 
accept  this  my  humble  tribute." 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Whittier's  work 
it  would  be  well  to  take  into  account  that,  with  regard  to 
the  loose  rhymes  often  shown,  it  may  be  that  local  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  in  question  may  be  different  to 
our  English  utterance  of  them :  that  if  his  verse  lacks  the 
sensuous  charm  and  grace  of  some  of  his  more  gifted 
fellow-craftsmen's,  he  makes  amends  by  the  fire — sometimes 
smothered,  but  suggesting  glowing  heat  below, — at  others 
fierce  and  carrying  all  before  it :  that,  if  the  passion  of 
love  is  almost  absent,  the  love  of  his  fellow-men  wells  up 
from  his  heart  like  that  of  Abou-Ben-Adhem.  Of  all  that 
he  has  written  his  ballads  and  his  deeply  meditative  poems 
may  be  trusted  to  find  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  bead- 
roll  of  honour,  while  his  child-like  simplicity  and  love  of 
his  fellows  will  ensure  for  him  a  kindly  remembrance  in 
the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  absolute  sincerity  and  purity. 
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Whittier  could  not  only  describe  in  pleasing  verse  the 
scenes  of  every-day  life,  with  their  kaleidoscopic  change 
and  mutation :  he  had  also  a  certain  measure  of  the  pro- 
phetic and  romantic  in  his  writings  which  distinguish  a 
true  poet  from  the  mere  versifier  or  clever  rhymer  who 
can,  by  force  of  application  or  natural  ability,  turn  easily 
flowing  lines  of  descriptive  verse,  but  who  fails  to  hold 
aside  for  us  the  dark  veil  which  separates  our  grosser 
nature  from  the  spiritual  world  beyond  it.  Although 
Whittier  fails  to  describe  for  us  the  superb  colour  and 
melodious  harmony  of  Nature,  yet,  by  this  same  prophetic 
power  and  his  power  to  catch  something  of  the  spiritual 
life,  he  was  worthy  to  rank  as  a  disciple  of  the  great  poets 
in  this  respect,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dante, 
Milton  and  Coleridge.  The  great  Creator,  in  his  scheme 
of  the  mighty  universe,  makes  very  often  rough  compensa- 
tion for  seeming  deficiencies,  which  works  in  mysterious 
ways  :  a  blind  man  often  having  keen  hearing ;  a  deaf  man 
acute  vision.  If  Whittier  seemed  colour-blind  to  the 
glorious  charm  of  Nature,  he  could  yet  delineate  with 
such  pleasing  line  and  truth  the  scenes  and  incidents 
around  him,  that  the  pictures  thus  drawn  by  his  magic 
pen  were  recognized  and  appreciated,  not  only  by  the 
people  of  New  England,  but  by  the  whole  English-speaking 
world,  and,  though  not  knowing  a  note  of  music,  as  he 
himself  said,  and  thus  deaf  to  all  its  glorious  charm,  he 
could  yet,  like  Burns,  play  upon  the  pulsating  and  re- 
ciprocating chords  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  write 
sweet  hymns,  which,  now  set  to  music,  are  sung,  and  will 
be  sung  by  thousands,  long  years  after  some  of  the  sweetest 
singers  and  musicians  the  world  has  ever  known  are  but  a 
memory. 

*    *    * 


THE  EEVIVAL  OF  PASTEL. 
By  E.  E.  MINTON. 

pERHAPS  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the  evolution  of 
the  graphic  arts  in  England  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  has  been  the  revival  of  the  art  of  painting  in 
coloured  crayons,  otherwise  called  pastels.  This  form  of 
art  was  invented,  or  first  developed  by  French  artists,  about 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  A  drawing  in  the  Louvre  is  dated  1615.  From 
that  time  onward,  we  find  crayon  drawing  becomes  more 
and  more  practised  by  the  painters  of  France,  till  we  reach 
the  really  great  epoch  of  Pastel — the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  its  extensive  use  at  that  time  many  evidences  remain. 
Every  visitor  to  the  Louvre  can  recall  the  wonderful 
portraits  by  La  Tour,  Chardin,  Nattier  and  others.  It  did 
not  attain  the  same  popularity  in  England,  though  its 
excellences  as  a  method  of  expression  were  fully  appreciated 
by  some  of  our  best  painters.  John  Russell,  contemporary 
with  Chardin,  produced  admirable  work;  the  pastel  por- 
traits of  Reynolds  fetch  high  prices  to-day,  as  do  those  of 
Romney.  Later  still,  exquisite  drawings  were  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  in  crayon.  Up  to  this  time,  not 
much  landscape  was  executed  in  this  medium,  and  its  use 
was  in  this  country  chiefly  confined  to  portraiture.  With 
the  French,  however,  it  was  already  much  used  forrubbin^1- 
in  the  passing  effects  of  landscape.  From  the  perfection 
to  which  the  art  had  attained  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  it  would  take  a 
permanent  and  indisputable  position  as  one  of  the  chief 
forms  of  technical  practice.  Its  peculiar  qualities  satisfied 
the  art  worker,  and  just  then  it  happened  to  please  popular 
taste,  so  that  its  future  must  at  that  time  have  seemed  full  of 
promise.  Since  those  days,  it  has  gone  through  a  succession 
of  vicissitudes,  a  decline  and  fall,  that  until  recent  years 
seemed  to  be  final,  and  without  hope  of  recovery.  Why 
this  was  so,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say.  It  may  appear 
something  like  prejudice  to  say  it,  but  we  seem  to  trace  the 
sinister  influence  of  the  Academy  in  its  banishment,  as  a 
too  successful  competitor  with  oil.  Obviously,  the  pastel 
portrait  was  less  costly  than  oil,  and  obviously,  Academicians 
chose  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  medium.  A  notion 
got  about  that  it  was  not  a  durable  process,  that  it  was  too 
fragile  and  fugitive,  to  have  any  commercial  value,  and 
not  permanent  enough  to  be  worth  the  attention  of 
collectors.  But  though  the  public  had  ceased  to  recognise 
pastel,  yet  a  few  artists  remained  who  were  aware  of  its 
resources,  and  refused  to  heed  a  popular  delusion.  In 
France,  a  small  group  of  reformers  insisted  upon  champion- 
ing the  cause  of  the  neglected  and  almost  forgotten  art. 
A  society  was  formed,  of  which  Victor  Hugo  was  elected 
first  president,  he  having  practised  pastel  as  an  amateur. 
In  England  a  still  smaller  group  of  artists  led  by  Mr. 
Whistler  gradually  succeeded  in  forcing  recognition  of  its 
merits.  To  their  persistent  efforts,  the  rehabilitation  of 
pastel  is  due.  Neither  the  indifference  of  other  artists, 
nor  the  undisguised  contempt  of  the  mass  of  picture  buyers, 
could  kill  their  faith  in  it,  nor  check  their  desire  to  place 
it  once  more  in  the  position  it  had  formerly  held.  There 
is  certainly  something  to  show  to-day,  as  an  outcome  of 
their  striving :  a  certain  number  of  converts  among  the 
artists,  and  a  small  section  of  the  public,  won  over,  so  far  as 
London  is  concerned,  to  tardy,  or  furtive,  recognition  of  it 
in  some  of  our  exhibitions.  That  nursery  of  original  art, 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  has  always  admitted  pastel,  so 
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does  the  newer  International  Society  of  Painters.  Out  of 
this  movement  has  sprung  the  "  Pastel  Society,"  founded 
in  1898,  an  association  that  would  appear  to  be  at  once 
select  and  strong.  The  annual  exhibition,  confined  to 
members  only,  is  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  E-oyal 
Institute  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  third  week  in 
July.  The  first  members  included  G.  F.  Watts,  E/.A., 
G.  Boughton,  R.A.,  Messrs.  Clauson,  Guthrie,  Bertram 
Priestman,  Muhrman,  Mark  Fisher,  Edward  Stott,  and 
Wm.  Stott  of  Oldham;  and  in  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Society,  many  members  of  the  Societe  de  Pastellistes 
Fran^ais,  M.  Besnard,  M.  J.  E.  Blanche,  M.  Hellen, 
M.  P.  Roll,  M.  L.  Lhermitte,  and  M.  F.  Montenard,  whose 
leadership  in  the  French  art  world  is  unquestioned,  were 
among  the  contributors. 

And,  in  correlation  with  this  revival,  the  old  crayons  of 
comparatively  limited  range,  have  been  improved  upon,  by 
the  manufacture  of  the  delightful  soft  pastels,  in  an  im- 
mense variety  of  tints.  A  box  sorted  for  landscape  may 
contain  as  many  as  400  pastels,  and  even  this  is  supple- 
mented by  a  smaller  box  of  100  crayons  firmer  than  the 
pastels  and  intended  to  be  used  for  fine  touches  in  com- 
pleting a  drawing  executed  in  the  soft  crayons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  blending  of  these  tints  every 
minute  and  intermediate  shade  is  procurable. 

Pastel  can  be  used  in  a  varied  and  delightful  way,  from 
the  artistic  to  the  stupidly  laborious,  from  the  freest  of 
sketches  or  merest  suggestion  to  the  elaborated  picture. 
The  sketches  of  Mr.  Whistler,  are  true  pastel  notes,  of 
effect  summarised  with  great  skill  and  feeling. 

What  are  the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  pastel 
medium,  which  make  it  so  desirable  and  delightful  an 
addition  to  our  resources  of  pictorial  expression? 

They  are  somewhat  difficult  of  definition,  so  much 
depends  upon  temperament  in  these  matters.  Why  does 
one  man  find  pleasure  in  water-colour,  and  none  in  oil,  or 
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the  reverse?  Why  do  so  many  people  now-a-days,  find 
their  interest  growing  in  the  arts  of  etching,  of  litho- 
graphy, in  the  revival  of  the  woodcut,  and  of  pastel,  yet  to 
whom  the  Autumn  exhibition  of  "selected  oil  paintings," 
is  the  most  stodging  of  entertainments,  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  !  What  most  people  will  agree  in  saying  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  chief  quality  about  a  pastel,  worked  out 
with  anything  like  finish,  is  the  richness  together  with  the 
velvety  bloom  of  the  colour.  This  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
material,  viz.,  the  peachlike  bloom  of  the  surface.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  case  with  every  pastel  drawing.  It 
depends  on  the  kind  of  paper  used.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  paper  for  pastel  work.  That  which  produces  the  bloomy 
peachlike  surface  is  a  fluffy  paper  rather  soft,  in 
texture.  There  is  pumicif  paper,  especially  suitable  for 
sketches  and  things  rapidly  dashed  in ;  anti-ponce,  suitable 
for  portraits  and  more  highly-finished  works ;  canvas, 
primed  with  plaster,  and  vellum.  Many  of  the  most 
exquisite  drawings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  made 
upon  vellum,  but  these  were  chiefly  in  red  and  black 
crayons  only.  Mr.  Francis  Dodd,  a  young  artist  of  marked 
originality  and  promise,  has  done  excellent  work  in  pastel 
on  common  brown  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  such  a 
medium  offers  almost  unlimited  freedom  to  the  artist.  It 
can  be  used  in  every  way  desired,  from  the  briefest  note  or 
memorandum,  up  to  the  most  laboured  and  highly-finished 
picture,  combining  all  the  depth  of  oil  painting,  with  other 
qualities  peculiarly  its  own.  The  old  masters  used  it  to 
produce  highly  finished  works,  which  rivalled  oil  paintings, 
in  every  thing  except  the  time  required  in  the  execution 
of  the  latter. 

In  modern  days  pastel  is  looked  upon  mainly  as  a  means 
of  securing  effects  of  light  and  colour,  which  would  other- 
wise be  too  fleeting,  for  the  more  tedious  processes  of  oil  or 
water-colour. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  when  your  pastel  picture  is 
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finished,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  it  by  means  of  glass 
and  frame.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  drawback  to  pastel. 
The  alternative  of  course  is  the  fixing  of  the  drawing  by 
one  or  other  of  the  various  methods  described  in  the  hand- 
books. But  whichever  of  the  means  be  used  the  result  is 
always  a  reduction  and  a  flattening  of  the  tones  and  loss 
of  brightness,  so  that  the  frame  and  glass  are  absolutely 
essential  to  preserve  a  pastel  drawing.  Even  then,  careful 
handling  is  advisable,  for  shaking  or  knocking  will  cause 
some  of  the  looser  grains  of  crayon  to  become  detached  and 
fall  as  a  fine  dust  within  the  glass.  But  with  due  and 
reasonable  care,  a  pastel  painting  will  last  as  long  and 
retain  its  freshness  of  colour,  as  well  or  better  than  pictures 
in  oil  or  water  colour.  Absolute  immutability  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  claimed  for  any  of  the  devices  which  are 
available  for  pictorial  practice.  Oil  paint  changes  and 
darkens  in  colour,  and  is  apt  to  crack  and  peel  off  if 
used  roughly  or  exposed  to  alternations  of  temperature; 
water  colour  suffers  from  -exposure  to  light,  and  is  especi- 
ally prone  to  be  injured  by  damp  air;  and  in  the  mechanism 
or  material  of  every  other  artistic  process,  there  is  some 
weak  point  that  will  appear  as  time  goes  on.  "  Compared 
with  other  technical  devices,  pastel  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  permanent  of  them  all.  Given  that  amount  of  safe- 
guarding which  is  the  due  of  every  type  of  art  work,  it 
will  outlast  the  rival  processes  that  have  taken  its  place  in 
the  popular  favour.  Unlike  oil  painting,  it  neither  cracks 
nor  peels,  and  it  is  subject  to  no  chemical  changes  which 
will  darken  or  alter  its  colour;  unlike  water-colour  it  does 
not  fade  nor  sink  into  the  surface  of  the  paper,"  .... 
Its  one  weakness,  the  shaking  off,  or  loosening  of  the 
particles  of  pastel,  is  easy  to  guard  against.  Once  framed, 
let  it  be  carefully  handled,  and  the  rough  usage  avoided  to 
which  no  picture  should  be  exposed,  and  your  pastel  will 
retain  its  freshness. 

During  the  annual  visitation,  known  as  "  Spring  clean- 
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ing,"  the  household  divinities  must  be  made  to  understand 
something  of  this.  One's  imagination  reels  at  the  thought 
of  a  pastel  removed  from  its  frame  in  order  to  dust  it  I 
But  so  it  does  at  the  thought  of  the  application  of  Monkey 
Soap  to  an  oil  painting !  Setting  aside  the  perils  of 
the  Spring  cleaning,  damp  is  the  only  enemy  to  be  feared, 
and  damp  is  equally  dangerous  to  water  colours  or  en- 
gravings, and  will  slowly  but  surely  destroy  even  the  most 
carefully  painted  oil  picture. 

Indeed,  the  balance  of  advantage  lies,  on  the  whole, 
with  pastel  painting,  and  if  this  fact  can  be  impressed 
upon  the  people  who  are  at  present  labouring  under  a 
misconception,  it  will  do  something  towards  reviving  its 
popularity.  With  ordinary  care,  pastel  paintings,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed,  will  last  unimpaired  in  beauty  for 
centuries. 

To  the  amateur  it  offers  a  tempting,  perhaps  a  too 
tempting,  method  of  artistic  expression.  The  simplicity 
and  ease  of  its  manipulation,  the  facility  with  which 
pleasing  effects  are  obtained  quickly,  without  any  of  the 
labour  and  patience  required  in  oil  or  water-colour 
painting,  invite  the  student  of  colour  and  form,  and  lure 
him  on  without  the  disappointments  and  trials  of  the  more 
difficult  mediums.  The  worst  of  the  process  is,  that  it 
encourages  a  slipshod  style  of  working.  It  is  so  easy  to 
erase,  blot,  or  bury  up,  that  a  carelessness  of  values  is 
generated,  and  it  is  so  easy  a  material  with  which  to  work 
that  fixity  of  intention  is  even  difficult. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidences  of  the  revived  interest  in 
pastel,  it  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  our  provincial 
exhibitions. 

The  committees  do  not  seem  quite  sure  what  to  do  with 
a  pastel,  even  when  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  selecting 
sub-committee.  At  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition,  we 
have  seen  occasional  examples  of  the  art,  considerately 
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hung  in  the  doorways.  They  are  catalogued  indifferently 
amongst  oil  pictures  or  water-colour  drawings. 

So  little  commercial  value  has  pastel  at  the  present 
day  that  it  must  be  regarded  for  a  long  time  to  come  as 
an  artist's  art. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  municipal  patronage  of 
the  fine  arts,  apart  from  commercial  values. 

Why  wait  for  the  voice  of  the  picture  dealers  to  declare 
that  pastel  is  once  more  an  art  worthy  of  serious  attention  ? 


ON    THE    GENTLE    ART    OF    BIRRELLING. 
By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

the  three  several  ways  in  which  greatness  is  supposed 
to  come  to  a  man,  surely  the  fact  that  it  is  thrust 
upon  him  must  give  him  the  keenest  relish  and  the  highest 
delight.  However  favourable  the  conditions  under  which 
a  man  is  born,  they  can  afford  him  no  lively  feelings  of 
satisfaction.  He  is  only  entering  upon  the  journey  of  life 
and  is  without  any  means  of  making  either  a  comparison 
or  a  contrast;  so  that  whether  he  be  born  in  the  purple 
or  first  see  light  in  a  cottage,  is  to  him  at  that  period, 
whatever  it  may  be  later  in  life,  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  And  even  as  the  years  go  on  the  man  who  is 
born  to  greatness  must  find  it  so  natural  to  him  that  he 
needs  the  same  effort  of  mind  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
the  gift  that  we  do  to  realise  how  essential  the  air  is  to  our 
existence  when  we  are  unconsciously  breathing  it  every 
minute  of  our  lives. 

To  achieve  greatness,  to  accomplish  any  great  work, 
must  give  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  or,  failing  that,  at  least 
some  measure  of  satisfaction  that  our  efforts  have  been 
rewarded  with  success,  even  though  this  is  followed  by 
disillusionment  at  the  result,  or  by  recollections  of  what 
the  struggle  has  cost,  or  even  by  regrets  at  the  completion 
of  a  task.  When  Gibbon,  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of 
labour,  had  finished  his  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  he  writes  in  his  Autobiography :  "  I  will  not 
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dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my 
freedom  and  perhaps  of  the  establishment  of  my  fame, 
but  my  pride  was  soon  tumbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion." 

But  when  we  think  of  greatness  thrust  upon  anyone,  of 
fame  coming  unsought  to  a  man,  then  must  we  see  the 
rarest  form  of  honour.  This  indeed  must  give  the  height 
of  pleasurable  gratification,  like  a  spring  of  clear  cold 
water  to  a  tired  and  thirsty  traveller  in  a  hot  desert,  or  a 
lump  of  gold  unexpectedly  encountering  the  toes  of  a 
down-at-heart  settler  in  a  new  country.  To  this  fate  has 
been  subjected  the  Right  Honourable  Augustine  Birrell, 
His  Majesty's  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  has  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  him.  It  is  his  good  fortune  to  have 
his  name  associated  with  a  word  that  has  enlarged  the 
vocabulary  of  perhaps  the  greatest  language  and  the  finest 
literature  that  the  world  has  known — a  language  that  bids 
fair  in  years  to  come  to  be  the  most  widely  prevalent 
means  of  conveying  the  ideas  and  enshrining  the  thoughts 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  our 
sphere.  When  they  reflect  upon  this  his  children,  if  he 
have  any,  must  surely  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 

It  has  crossed  my  mind  that  there  may  be  some  matter- 
of-fact  people  who  would  refuse  to  see  anything  of  value 
in  this  honour;  people  to  whom  words  are  mere  light  and 
airy  nothings,  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
"  words  are  the  only  things  which  last  for  ever  " ;  people 
who  are  concerned  only  with  the  utility  of  speech,  and  are 
unconscious  of  all  the  mystery,  magic  and  charm  of  words ; 
people  who  never  think  that  it  is  through  the  possession  of 
language,  above  everything  else,  that  man  has  been  able 
to  take  so  supreme  a  position  in  the  universe,  that  he 
has  become  "the  roof  and  crown  of  things."  To  such 
I  reply  by  asking  what  gives  a  thing  value  in  their  eyes? 
Why  are  they  willing  to  give  so  much  more  of  their 
labour,  thought  and  effort,  put,  of  course,  into  that 
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convenient  means  of  exchange  called  money,  for  one  thing 
more  than  for  another?  The  air  we  breathe,  the  water 
we  drink  are  so  necessary  to  us  that  they  should  be  more 
priceless  than  rubies.  But  because  they  exist  in  such 
enormous  quantities  they  cost  us  almost  nothing.  The 
diamond,  though  almost  valueless  for  practical  purposes, 
is  looked  upon,  by  reason  of  its  scarceness,  as  a  jewel  of 
inestimable  worth.  Quite  recently  men  of  position  and 
ability  gave  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  useless  piece  of 
carbon,  and  travelled  thousands  of  miles  to  present  it  to 
our  King.  If  they  had  found  it  in  the  much  more  useful 
form  of  coal,  they  would  not  have  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

Rarity,  not  utility,  is  the  measure  of  value,  and,  judged 
of  this  standard,  how  pronounced  is  the  greatness  thrust 
upon  Mr.  Birrell.  Probably  no  one  would  quarrel  with 
the  assertion  that  Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield  were  more 
successful  statesmen,  if  not  greater  writers  than  Mr. 
Birrell,  but  to  neither  of  them  has  this  unique  honour 
fallen.  In  saying  this  I  have  not  overlooked  the  fact  of 
the  Gladstone  bag.  But  that  is  only  a  business  adjective. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  more  fortunate.  But  his  involuntary 
•contributions  to  our  language — in  the  forms  of  "  bobby  " 
and  "  peeler " — are  not  admitted  as  classical  by  the 
guardians  of  its  purity.  They  belong  to  what  has  been 
called  "  the  idiotcy  of  one  and  the  vulgarity  of  many  "- 
slang. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any  formal  expression  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  birrelling."  Such  an  effort  at 
precision,  besides  being  quite  beyond  my  powers,  is  also 
antagonistic  to  my  kindly  feelings  towards  the  word. 
I  am  loth  to  crib,  cabin  and  confine  it  within  the  limits 
of  a  verbal  definition.  The  mere  mechanical  sound  of  the 
word  appeals  to  me  as  something  soothing  and  delightful 
with  its  rolling  rr's  and  its  pleasantly  sounding  ll's,  quite 
apart  from  any  meaning  it  conveys  to  my  mind.  There  is 
a  simple  artless  gaiety  about  the  word  birrelling  which 
must  appeal  to  the  most  thoughtless  user.  Besides  does 
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it  not  remind  us  of  a  word  not  very  dissimilar  in  sound1 
and  one  which  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  that 
gracious  season  of  the  year  when  peace  and  goodwill  are- 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  and  when  we  join  together 
in  the  singing  of  a  Christmas  carol. 

Carolling  is  simple  and  homely  in  form,  and  may  make 
but  slight  appeal  to  those  who  seek  in  the  complexities 
and  subtleties  of  modern  music  a  stimulus  of  the  vague 
sensuous  and  elusive  emotions  which  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry,  painting  or  sculpture  fail  to  arouse.  And  so  with 
birrelling,  if  we  go  to  it  expecting  to  find  those  qualities — 
profundity,  penetration,  illumination — which  we  associate- 
with  criticism,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  It  has  no  claim 
to  be  considered  as  anything  so  serious.  Its  two  most 
essential  qualities  are  that  it  should  be  interesting  and 
entertaining.  Criticism  may  be  thought  of  as  a  rushing' 
river  excavating  its  way  into  the  earth,  and,  as  it  deepens 
its  bed,  disclosing  layer  after  layer  of  rich  and  undreamt-of 
deposits,  whilst  birrelling  may  be  likened  to  the  silvery 
Thames,  as  imaged  by  Sir  John  Denham,  "  though  gentle, 
yet  not  dull."  Certainly  not  dull,  for,  whatever  the- 
limitations  of  birrelling — and,  like  everything  else,  it  has 
its  limitations — it  must  not  bore  one.  It  may,  or  may  not, 
be  witty.  For  wit  is  so  much  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion,  and  Heaven  help  the  man  who  tries  to  be  witty 
and  his  audience  does  not  meet  him  half-way.  We  have 
it  on  most  excellent  authority  that  "  A  jest's  prosperity 
lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it ;  never  in  the  tongue  of 
him  that  makes  it." 

And  on  this  point  Mr.  Birrell  has  had  something  to  say, 
and  this  is  how  he  says  it : 

This  desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  it  always  is,  has 
in  most  cases  an  honourable,  because  a  humane,  origin.  It 
springs  from  pity  of  the  audience.  It  is  given  but  to 
half-a-dozen  men  in  a  century  really  to  teach  their  grown-up 
contemporaries,  whilst  to  inflame  them  by  oratory  is  happily 
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flu-  province  of  very  few,  but  to  bore  them  well-nigh  to 
extinction  is  within  the  scope  of  most  men's  powers.  This 
desire  to  amuse  just  a  little  ought  not  therefore  to  be  so 
very  contemptible,  springing  as  it  does  from  the  pity  that  is 
akin  to  love. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  express  my  view  of  the  art  of 
barrelling  better  than  by  using  the  words  in  which  Mr. 
Birrell  has  so  admirably  put  his  standpoint  as  regards 
literature.  He  says  : 

It  exists  to  please — to  lighten  the  burdens  of  men's  lives, 
to  make  them  for  a  short  while  forget  their  sorrows  and 
their  sins,  their  silenced  hearths,  their  disappointed  hopes, 
their  grim  futures — and  those  men  of  letters  are  the  best 
loved  who  have  best  performed  literature's  truest  office. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  another  comparison,  I  would  say  that 
birrelling  is  to  literature  what  carolling  is  to  music ;  and 
both  to  have  any  charm  must  spring  from  a  clean  and 
a  merry  heart. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  how  Mr.  Birrell  has  plyed  his 
gentle  art  we  find  that  the  range  of  his  subjects  is  confined 
almost  to  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  is  true  he  has  dealt  with  Milton  and  has 
touched  twice  upon  the  Reformation;  but  these  are  the 
exceptions  that  prove  the  rule.  Of  modern  authors  his 
chief  interest  is  in  Hazlitt,  Borrow,  Carlyle,  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Cardinal  Newman;  but  of  the 
eighteenth  century  writers  there  is  hardly  one  that  he  has 
not  written  pleasantly  about,  from  Swift  and  Pope  to 
Burke  and  Cowper.  The  most  noticeable  omissions  are 
Addison,  Fielding  and  Goldsmith.  But  perhaps  he  has  a 
future  in  which,  relieved  from  the  cares  and  worries  of 
political  life,  he  may  birrell  entertainingly  of  these  and 
others,  as  he  has  already  done  of  the  smaller  fry  like  Gay, 
Vanhrugh  and  Hannah  More. 

Mr.  Birrell  loves  our  eighteenth  century  writers,  and 
has  imbibed  something  of  their  broad  humanity,  their 
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healthy,  sane,  humorous  outlook  upon  life.  He  has  their 
spirit  of  kindliness,  courtesy  and  urbanity.  Like  so  many 
of  them  he  is  also  a  man  of  affairs  with  an  interest 
in  literature.  To  employ  his.  own  words  concerning  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  he  is  one  of  "  the  great  class  of  sensible 
men  and  women  who  delight  in  reading  for  the  pleasure  it 
gives  them." 

There  are  other  and  more  serious  views  of  literature, 
but  Mr.  Birrell  will  have  none  of  them,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  this  opinion : 

There  is  much  pestilential  trash  now  being  talked  about 
the  "  Ministry  of  Books  "  and  "  The  Sublimity  of  Art,"  and 
I  know  not  what  other  fine  phrases.  It  almost  amounts  to 
a  religious  service  conducted  before  an  altar  of  first  editions. 

In  another  essay  he  has  said : 


There  is   no  harm   in   talking  about   books,   still   less   in 
reading  them,  but  it  is  folly  to  pretend  to  worship  them. 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  your  eyes, 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise. 

I  can  quite  understand  some  serious  students  of  books, 
men  to  whom  literature  is  almost  more  even  than  life, 
contemning  Mr.  Birrell's  easy-going  way  of  regarding 
the  great  writers.  To  them  his  gaiety  and  good  humour 
would  be  mere  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals.  They  would 
class  him,  as  a  well-known  writer  did  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  of  the  earth,  earthy.  They  would  possibly 
consider  it  as  bordering  upon  irreverence  to  say  as 
Mr.  Birrell  does : 

Here  we  all  are,  Heaven  knows  how  many  million  of  us, 
speaking,  writing  and  spelling  the  English  language  more 
or  less  ungrammatically  in  a  world  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of 
sorrows  and  cares  and  fustians  and  folly.  Literature  is  a 
solace  and  charm.  I  will  not  stop  in  my  headlong  course  to 
compare  it  with  tobacco;  though,  if  it  ever  came  to  a  vote, 
mine  would  be  cast  for  letters. 
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Hut  this  is  Mr.  BirrelPs  point  of  view,  many  times  insisted 
upon,  though  not  always  so  flippantly,  shall  I  say?  as  in 
this  instance;  for  underlying  his  humourous  genial 
manner  there  is  a  solid  substratum  of  seriousness  in  his 
way  of  regarding  literature,  as  there  is  of  Puritanism  in 
his  views  of  life  and  conduct.  Take  this  as  an  example : 

The  principles  of  taste,  the  art  of  criticism,  are  not 
acquired  amidst  the  hurly-burly  of  living  authors  and  the 
hasty  judgments  thereupon  of  hasty  critics,  but  by  the  study, 
careful  and  reverential,  of  the  immortal  dead.  In  this 
study  the  critics  are  of  immense  use  to  us.  Dryden,  Addison, 
Gray,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Swinburne  reveal  to  us  their 
highest  critical  powers,  not  whilst  vivisecting  a  contem- 
porary, but  when  expounding  the  anatomy  of  departed 
greatness.  Teach  me  rightly  to  admire  Milton  and  Keats, 
and  I  will  find  my  own  criticism  of  living  poets.  Help  me 
to  enjoy,  however  feebly,  Homer  and  Dante,  and  I  will 
promise  not  to  lose  my  head  over  Pollok's  "  Course  of  Time  " 
or  Mr.  Bailey's  "  Festus."  Fire  my  enthusiasm  for  Henry 
Vaughan  and  George  Herbert,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  the  muses  of  Miss  Frances  Ridley  Havergal 
and  of  Miss  Christina  Rossetti.  Train  me  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  true  Republic  of  Letters,  and  I  shall  not  be  found 
on  my  knees  before  false  gods,  or  trooping  with  the  vulgar 
to  crown  with  laurel  brazen  brows. 

This  may  be  lightly  said,  but  how  essentially  wise  and 
truthful  it  is.  Again,  though  his  good-nature  shines  so 
conspicuously  through  what  he  writes,  he  can,  even  if 
rarely,  show  his  indignation  and  lay  the  flail  on  with  no 
uncertain  hand.  Whilst  alive  to  the  fascination  and 
acknowledging  "  the  majesty  and  splendour  of  Swift's 
genius,"  he  is  not  prevented  from  saying  of  the  great  Dean 
that  "  No  fouler  pen  than  Swift's  has  soiled  our  literature. 
His  language  is  horrible  from  first  to  last.  He  is  full  of 
odious  images,  of  base  and  abominable  allusions.  It 
would  be  a  labour  of  Hercules  to  cleanse  his  pages.  His 
love-letters  are  defaced  by  his  incurable  coarseness.  This 
habit  of  his  is  so  inveterate  that  it  seems  a  miracle  that  he 
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kept  his  sermons  free  from  his  blackguard  phrases.  It  is  a 
question,  not  of  morality,  but  of  decency,  whether  it  is 
becoming  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  the  works  of  this 
divine." 

There  is  nothing  gentle  about  this.  It  is  hard 
hitting.  In  the  same  essay  he  says :  "  I  only  know  one 
good-humoured  anecdote  of  Swift,"  and  I  might  say  I  only 
know  this  instance  of  Mr.  Birrell's  good-nature  and 
geniality  so  entirely  deserting  him  as  when  dealing  with 
Swift.  It  may  be  justifiable,  but  at  least  it  is  exceptional, 
for,  next  to  his  good  humour,  his  most  evident  quality, 
and  one  which  gives  such  a  charm  to  his  birrelling,  is  the 
width  of  his  sympathy.  He  is  ever  ready  with  an  excuse 
for  human  frailty,  or  a  kind  word  in  favour  of  those  whose 
conduct  he  thinks  has  been  condemned  harshly,  or  an 
indignant  protest  against  uncharitable  judgments.  Listen 
to  this  spirited  defence  of  a  writer  who  might  almost  be 
-said  to  have  the  first  place  in  his  literary  affections : 

Lamb's  letters  from  first  to  last  are  full  of  the  philosophy 
of  life;  he  was  as  sensible  a  man  as  Dr.  Johnson.  One  grows 
sick  of  the  expressions  "  Poor  Charles  Lamb,"  "  Gentle 
•diaries  Lamb,"  as  if  he  were  one  of  those  grown-up  children 
of  the  Leigh  Hunt  type,  who  are  perpetually  begging  and 
borrowing  through  the  round  of  every  man's  acquaintance. 
Charles  Lamb  earned  .his  own  living,  paid  his  own  way,  was 
the  helper  not  the  helped ;  a  man  who  was  beholden  to  no 
one,  who  always  came  with  gifts  in  his  hand,  a  shrewd  man, 
capable  of  advice,  strong  in  council.  Poor  Lamb,  indeed ! 
Poor  Coleridge,  robbed  of  his  will ;  poor  Wordsworth, 
devoured  by  his  own  ego;  poor  Southey,  writing  his  tomes 
and  deeming  himself  a  classic ;  poor  Carlyle,  with  his  nine 
volumes  of  memoirs,  where  he 

Lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way, 
Tormenting  himself  with  his  prickles. 

Call  these  men  poor,  if  you  feel  it  decent  to  do  so,  but  not 
Lamb,  who  was  rich  in  all  that  makes  life  valuable,  or 
memory  sweet.  But  he  used  to  get  drunk.  This  explains  all. 
Be  untruthful,  be  unfaithful,  unkind ;  darken  the  lives  of  all 
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who  have  to  live  under  your  shadow,  rob  youth  of  joy,  take 
peace  from  age,  live  unsought  for,  die  unmarried—  and 
remaining  sober  you  will  escape  the  curse  of  men's  pity,  and 
!><•  spoken  of  as  a  worthy  person.  But,  if  ever,  amidst  what 
Burns  called  '  Social  noise  '  you  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to 
get  drunk  think  not  to  plead  a  spotless  life  spent  with  those 
for  whom  you  have  laboured  and  saved;  talk  not  of  the 
love  of  friends,  or  of  help  given  to  the  needy;  least  of  all 
make  reference  to  a  noble  self-sacrifice  passing  the  love  of 
women,  for  all  will  avail  you  nothing.  You  get  drunk — 
and  the  heartless,  and  the  selfish,  and  the  lewd  crave  the 
privilege  of  pitying  you  and  receiving  your  name  with  an 
odious  smile.  It  is  really  too  bad. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Birrell's  point  of 
"view  we  cannot  but  admire  the  vivacity  and  force  with 
which  he  puts  it ;  and  if  there  is  scorn  of  cant  and  humbug 
there  is  no  bitterness  in  his  sarcasm.  We  must  feel  that 
behind  his  indignation  there  is  a  nature  essentially  good- 
humoured. 

Among  so  many  delightful  essays  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  say  which  is  Mr.  Birrell's  happiest  effort,  but,  if  I  were 
•compelled  to  make  a  choice  I  would  select  the  one  on 
Dr.  Johnson  in  the  second  series  of  "  Obiter  Dicta."  Mr. 
Birrell  loves  the  rugged  "  old  struggler,"  as  he  calls  him — 
ihe  grand  old  man  of  letters.  He  writes  with  the  keenest 
sympathy  because  he  has  a  like  common-sensible  way  of 
looking  at  life,  the  same  love  of  books  and  reading,  and 
an  identical  opinion  as  to  the  true  office  of  literature.  In 
bidding  the  doctor  an  affectionate  farewell,  Mr.  Birrell 
says,  what  unfortunately  cannot  be  said  of  all  literary 
men : 

His  character  will  bear  investigation,  and  some  of  his 
books  perusal.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  submitted  to  his 
own  test,  and  there  is  no  truer  one.  A  book,  he  wrote, 
should  help  us  either  to  enjoy  life,  or  to  endure  it.  His 
frequently  do  both. 

And,  to  my  mind,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gentle  art 
of  birrelling. 


SLEEP:   AN  INVOCATION. 
By  GEO.  MILNER. 

I. 

S~\  oft-entreated  Sleep !  How  slow  art  thou  to  come- 

Into  this  darkened  room; 
Or  if  thou  drawest  near,  how  swift  to  fly, 
Though  with  soft  words  and  many  a  burdened  sigh, 
More  deep  than  lovers  use, 
I  call  thee  to  come  nigh — 
And  yet  thou  dost  refuse. 

II. 

Oh  that  the  hesitant  and  halting  Spring, 

That  seemeth  yet  so  far, 
Might  break  the  Winter's  stubborn  bar, 
And  haste,  and  in  her  coming  bring, 

This  very  morning-tide, 

Through  casements  opened  wide, 

Some  breath  of  sweet,  cool  air  ; 
Or  even  that  the  gusty  rain, 
By  her  flower-scented,  might  sweep  in  and  beat 

Upon  this  wearied  brain, 

Throbbing  with  fever-heat. 

III. 

Then  surely  thou  wouldst  follow,  and  wouldst  creep, 
0  oft-entreated  Sleep ! 
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In  and  upon  me  with  such  soft  and  low 

Enravishment  of  music  caught 

From  wafting  of  thy  slumbrous  wings, 

That,  warning  off  all  fretful  things, 

All  tyrannies  of  insistent  thought, 
And  dim  entanglement  of  fitful  dreams, 
Where  phantasies  are  real,  and  the  real  seems 
A  dream  fantastic,  I  should  never  know 
What  time  thou  earnest,  nor  when  thou  didst  go, 
But  only  breathe  a  thankful  breath  and  say — 

Sleep  hath  been  here 
And  at  her  healing  touch  are  driven  away 

My  dread  companions,  Pain  and  Fear. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  THE  FORTY-SIXTH 
SESSION. 


In  presenting  their  report  on  the  Session  just  closed  the 
Council  feel  that  they  can  warmly  congratulate  the  members 
of  the  Club  on  its  great  pleasantness  and  success.  During  the 
second  half  of  the  session  the  number  of  papers  read  was 
almost  unprecedented,  and  on  the  Review  Night  not  less  than 
a  dozen  members  contributed  to  the  programme.'  The  accession 
of  new  members  has  been  satisfactorily  maintained,  and  the 
weekly  meetings  have  attracted  large  attendances.  Many  of 
the  papers  read  have  been  printed  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly 
and  others  will  appear  in  full  or  in  abstract  in  the  Proceedings. 
An  historical  account  of  the  Club,  written  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Swann,  was  published  in  the  Manchester  City  News  in  January, 
1908,  and  was  so  complete  and  so  excellently  written  that  the 
Council  arranged  for  its  issue  in  book  form,  the  price  to  be 
Is.  per  copy.  The  Council  report  with  regret  that  after  a 
year's  experience  of  presenting  copies  of  each  issue  of  the 
Manchester  Quarterly  to  the  members,  Messrs.  Sherratt  and 
Hughes,  the  publishers,  have  found  themselves  unable  to 
continue  the  gift.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  meetings  has 
been  agreeably  diversified  by  a  "  Musical  Night "  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  N.  Dumville,  and  another  on  which  Mr. 
Thos.  Kay  and  Dr.  Henry  Watson  provided  the  entertainment. 
The  two  customary  conversaziones  have  also  been  held  and 
were  highly  successful. 

Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held  at  which  twenty- 
three  papers  and  eighty-five  short  communications  were  read. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers: — 
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1907 

Oct.  14.  Notes  on  the  Heroic  Couplet Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

„  21.  Some  omitted  De  Quincey  Articles W.  E.  A.  AXON 

,,  28.  Sermons  by  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby JOHN  MORTIMER 

Nov.  4.  Richard  Westall  and  Birket  Foster C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN 

„  11.  Shelley's  Theme  of  Ideal  Beauty J.  C.  WALTERS 

,,  18.  Music  in  the  Time  of  the  Stuarts N.  DUMVILLE 

,,  25.  George  Eliot,  novelist,  essayist,  poet THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

Dec.  2.  William  Blake,  poet  and  designer WALTER  BUTTER  WORTH 

„  9.  Philosophy  of  art  in  its  relation  to  Life...W.  NOEL  JOHNSON 

„  16.  The  Haunted  Toll  House W.  V.  BURGESS 

1908 

Jan.  6.  Gleanings  from  a  Highland  Glen THOS.  KAY 

„  13.  The  Love-letters  of  a  Regicide Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

,,  20.  The  Glamour  of  Suggestion J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

„  27.  Twenty-seven  original  Poems JOHN  WALKER 

Feb.  3.  Humour  in  black  and  white  drawing G.  F.  GADD 

,,  10.  Novels  of  Charles  Marriott H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

,,  17.  G.  B.  Shaw,  playwright  and  philosopher J.  D.  ANDREW 

,,  24.  Coleridge  and  the  Romantic  Dawn Rev.  G.  R.  GOODALL 

Mar.  2.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden Rev.  W.  C.  HALL 

,,  9.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier D.  H.  LANGTON 

,,  16.  By  Candlelight JOHN  MORTIMER 

,,  16.  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  :  her  Songs  and  Ballads... THOS.  NEWBIGGING 

„  23.  Early  Pencillings  of  Sir  John  Gilbert C.  T.  T.  BATEMAN 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows:  — 

1907 

Oct.  14.  Literature  and  Bell  Music J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  14.  Return  from  Cambria:  Verses WM.  BAGSHAW 

,,  21.  Mont  Saint  Michel:  Poem JOHN  WALKER 

„  28.  A  Note  on  Caricature ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

,,  28.  Skjaeggedalsfos  Cataract J.  H.  SWANN 

„  28.  A  Peakland  Ghost J.  H.  SWANN 

,,  28.  A  "Little  Go"  in  Westmorland B.  A.  REDFERN 

,,  28.  Three  Songs TINSLEY  PRATT 

,,  28.  Sonnet  in  Memory  of  Wm.  Dinsmore Rev.  A.  W.  Fox 

,,  28.  Death,  the  Friend  :  Poem GEO.  MILNER 

„  28.  Smells J.  E.  CRAVEN 

,,  28.  Imitation  of  "  Hiawatha  " H.  E.  CAMPBELL 

,,  28.  The  Portrait  Painter  and  his  Model:  Poem J.  J.  GLEAVE 

,,  28.  English  as  she  is  spoke  in  India W.  INGHAM 

,,  28.  Lincolnshire  Yokel's  Song W.  R.  CREDLAND 

Nov.  4.  The  Jew  in  Literature W.  R.  CREDLAND 

„  11.  James  Hurdis  :  Nature  Poet W.  V.  BURGESS 

,,  25.  The  Revival  of  Pastel E.  E.  MINTON 

Dec.  9.  Leo  Tolstoi HERBERT  TAYLOR 

,,  9.  On  Mulligrubs  and  Dry  Rot J.  D.  ANDREW 

„  16.  A  Trip  in  Switzerland FRED  JOHNSON 

„  16.  Table  Talks GEO.  MILNER 

1908 

Jan.  13.     Felltham's  "Resolves" THOS.    NEWBIGGING 

,,      20.     Walter  Crane's  Book-illustration HY.  CADNESS 

„     27.     A  True  Ghost  Story WM.   INGHAM 
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Feb.     3.     The  Charm  of  Pen-y-Gwryd GEO.   H.  BELL 

„       3.     Oblivion:   a  Sonnet WM.   BAGSHAW 

„      10.     A  Rustic   Courtship W.    V.    BURGESS 

,,      17.     Falls  of  Niagara SIM  SCHOFIELD 

„      17.     Three  poems  in  Lancashire  Dialect WALTER  EMSLEY 

,,     24.     The  Gentle  Art  of  Barrelling J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

„     24.     A  Song  of  Memories  and  Moods J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

Mar.    2.     Landscape  in  Art JAS.  CLAYTON 

,,       2.     Three  Original  Poems WALTER  EMSLEY 

,,       9.     Giovanni  Segantini ERNEST  MARRIOTT 

,,      16.     Derbyshire  Character JOHN   PENDLETON 

,,      16.     A  Night  Adventure  in  Venice J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

,,      16.     An  Irish  Horse  Fair J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

„      16.     The  Editor's  Experiment J.  R.  WILLIAMSON 

,,      16.     Sleep:  a  Poem GEO.  MILNER 

16.     The  Plaint  of  the  River  Mersey  :  Verses WM.  HARRISON 

16.     How  I  wrote  my  first  Novel J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

16.     My  Hat  Trick J.   D.   ANDREW 

16.     Quarry  Bottom   Chapel   Stone-laying J.   E.    CRAVEN 

16.     Three  poems  in  Lancashire  Dialect WALTER  EMSLEY 

16.     On  the  Mickle  Fell P.  S.  MINOR 

16.     A  Trip  to  Burmah Capt.  A.  DOGGETT 

23.     Somerville  :  Poet  of  "The  Chase" W.  V.  BURGESS 

23.     A  Tramp  in  the  Dolomites J.  J.  RICHARDSON 

23.     Tartarin  of  Tarascon D.  H.  LANGTON 

The  papers  and  short  communications,  numbering  together 
one  hundred  and  seven,  may  be  classified  thus: — Art  and 
Music,  11;  Biography,  7;  Criticism,  13;  Poetry,  Drama  and 
Fiction,  59;  Humour,  5;  Travel,  12. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  694  volumes,  consisting  principally  of 
books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some  works 
of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors  or 
having  local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during 
the  Session  there  have  been  "  When  Hawkins  Sailed  the  Sea," 
presented  by  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt ;  "  Heart  Throbs,"  presented 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Thomas ;  The  Transactions  of  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  for  1906-7,  presented  by  the  Society; 
"  Manchester  Streets  and  Men,"  2nd  and  3rd  Series,  presented 
by  Mr.  T.  Swindells ;  "  Birds  and  Flowers,"  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  V.  Burgess ;  "  Practical  Teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth," 
presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox;  Seven  volumes  from  the 
library  of  Mr.  Arthur  Leech,  presented  by  his  widow ;  Poetical 
Souvenir  of  the  Darwen  Literary  Society's  21st  Anniversary, 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Williamson  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Cobden  Smith's 
Memorial  Address  on  the  late  Richard  Wade;  Geo.  Cruik- 
shank's  "My  Sketch  Book,"  Vol.  1,  presented  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
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Gadd ;  Transactions  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Vol.  24,  1906,  presented  by  the  Society; 
"  Vulcan,"  Vol.  3,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F  .L.  Crosland ;  J.  R, 
Beard's  "  Illustrated  Itinerary  of  Lancashire,"  presented  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Gadd;  "Old  Halls  of  the  Manchester  District,'' 
presented  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Yates;  and  Poems,  Sonnets  and 
Translations,  presented  by  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield.  Other 
donations  were  several  copies  of  his  drawing  of  Weeton,  near 
Blackpool,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave,  and  a  framed  photo- 
graph of  a  group  consisting  of  Mr.  Ben  Brierley  and  Mr. 
Charles  Potter,  presented  by  Mr.  Warwick  Brookes. 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  22nd,  the  annual  excursion  took  place. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  was  visited,  and  a  delightful  and  memorable 
part  of  the  trip  was  the  drive  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Lune  and  the  return  in  the  evening  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine  and  the  members  and 
friends  greatly  enjoyed  their  visit  to  charming  Kirkby 
Lonsdale. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  7th,  1907,  by  a 
Conversazione,  held  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  April  6th,  1908,  by  the 
customary  Conversazione.  In  addition  to  these  entertainments 
"  Musical  Nights "  were  held  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Dumville  and  Dr.  Henry  Watson. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December  23rd, 
1907,  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  Geo.  Milner 
was  in  the  Chair,  and  the  attendance  of  members  and  their 
friends  exceeded  all  previous  records.  The  customary  cere- 
monies were  admirably  managed  by  Mr.  Ryder  Boys,  and  the 
pleasing  novelty  introduced  on  the  last  occasion  of  having 
Christmas  Carols  sung  by  a  number  of  Cathedral  chorister 
boys  was  repeated.  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  represented  Father 
Christmas.  The  principal  toast  "  The  Club  and  its  President" 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  and  that  of  "  The  Guests  " 
was  moved  by  Councillor  Thewlis,  and  responded  to  by  Judge 
Parry. 
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IN    MBMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  Session  have  been  William 
Dinsmore,  Harrison  Veevers,  Richard  Wade,  Charles  Potter, 
and  Thomas  Ford  Tucker. 

MEMBERSHIP    AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  lost  fifteen  members  by  death,  resignation  or  being 
struck  off  the  rolls,  and  twenty  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  number  now  on  the  list  is  250.  The  Treasurer's  statement 
shows  an  income  of  £240  9s.  Od.  and  an  expenditure  of 
£229  7s.  lOd.  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
£11  Is.  2d. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT 


MANCHESTER  LITERARY  CLUB. 


TREASURER'S   STATEMENT   OF   RECEIPTS  AND 
EXPENDITURE,    1907-8. 


INCOME. 
£    s.  d.     £    s.  d. 
To  Subscriptions  received  : 
Ordinary   Subscrip- 
tions, 1907-8   194    5    0 

EXPENDITURE. 

£    s. 
By  Deficit  from  previous  year  .  . 
,,  Administration  : 
Rent  (5  quarters)  .       25    0 

d.     £    s.  d. 
4  16    2 

0 

Corresponding  mem 

Printing  and  Adver 

bers',  1907-8. 
Corresponding 

6  16    6 
paid 

tising    
Postages  and  Sun 

19    6 

0 

in  advance  . 

0  10    6 

dries  

5    4 

2 

Arrears     .  .  . 

24    3    6 

Insurance   

0  17 

6 

Entrance  Fees 

14  14    0 

Books  

1    0 

0 

c>At\    a    n 

51    7    8 

„  Kirkby-Lonsdale  Excursion:  31 
tickets                             15  10    0 

By  Publications  : 
Annual  Volume    .  . 

110    0 

0 

„  Christmas  Supper,  1906:  tickets      2410    0 

Editor's  Fee   

20    0 

0 
i  Qfi    n    A 

"          "               )% 

J.ETW  .    nun.ei/0        o*      v/      u 

By    Conversazioni    and 

loU     U     U 

Musical  Evenings  : 

Refreshments     (3 

Conversazioni) 

22  11 

6 

Hire  of  Pianos  .  . 

3  10 

0 

Singers   (Refresh- 

ments, etc.)  

2  12 

6 

Collecting     Pic- 

tures    

5    0 

6 
33  14     ft 

£314    9    0 


By  Christmas  Suppers : 

Bill  for  Supper,  1906  27    1    6 

1907  34    8    6 
Hire  of  Costumes, 

1907  3    0    0 

Chorister  Boys 060 


By  Excursion  to  Kirkby 
Lonsdale : 
Expenses  arrang- 
ing for  Excursion.      336 
Fares,  Hotel  Bill, 
etc 15  10    0 


Balance 


64  16    0 


18  13    6 
11    1    2 


£314    9    0 


C.    W.    SUTTON,    Treasurer. 


Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

KiRKBY    LONSDALB. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  22nd,  1907.  The  Annual  Excursion  of  the 
Club  was  held  on  this  day.  About  two  dozen  members 
journeyed  from  Manchester  to  Lancaster,  and  thence  by  coach 
to  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  the  scenery  of  which  was  described  by 
John  Ruskin  as  being  as  "  fine  as  anything  in  England, 
and  therefore  in  the  whole  world."  A  day  of  sunshine, 
modified  at  times  by  passing  clouds,  which  threatened  but 
did  not  bring  a  storm,  enabled  the  party  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful and  varied  Valley  of  the  Lune  at  its  best.  The  drive  led 
among  the  hills,  and  afforded  glimpses  of  picturesque  and 
favourite  places  on  the  way.  Here  and  there  an  ancient 
mansion  peeped  out,  and  on  the  heights  could  be  seen  a  fine 
old  castle.  A  stop  was  made  at  Hornby,  where  the  castle,  at 
the  head  of  a  series  of  lovely  terraces  sloping  to  the  river, 
was  greatly  admired.  Interest  in  the  excursion  was  deepened 
by  its  literary  associations,  for  hereabouts  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  sisters  dwelt  as  girls,  and  some  of  their  school  experi- 
ences are  to  be  found  chronicled  in  "  Jane  Eyre."  Tunstall 
Church  (or  "  Brocklebridge  ")  was  duly  noted,  and  the  romantic 
scene  from  the  Devil's  Bridge  leading  into  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
proved  an  irresistible  charm.  The  greatest  of  all  delights, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  afternoon,  when,  after  lunch  at 
the  "  Red  Dragon,"  the  members  were  free  to  .stroll  at  will 
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along  the  famed  Terrace  Walk  overlooking  the  river,  and 
providing  enchanting  views  of  the  luxurious  country  in  the 
distance — the  sunlit  far-stretching  hills,  the  shadowy  wood- 
lands, and  the  park-like  meadows  of  a  lordly  estate.  The 
return  journey  in  the  evening  was  made  by  a  different  route, 
through  characteristic  moorland  scenery,  and  the  excursion  in 
all  respects  was  one  of  memorable  enjoyment. 


THE   PAGEANT    OF    THE    CLUB. 

"  Artes  virosque  cano." 

Arts  and  the  men  I  sing  who  lease  a  shrine 
(Off  Piccadilly)  sacred  to  the  Nine 
Of  Clubs  (the  sort  beloved  of  wit  and  bard — 
As  Hamlet  says,  "  We  must  speak  by  the  card  ") 
Wherein,  through  half  the  year  a  light  undimmed, 
The  precious  lamp  is  kept  (and  weekly  trimmed) 
Of  Literature  and  all  her  sister  Arts — 
Shy  in  a  city  gemmed  with  mills  and  marts 
And  monuments,  the  marks  of  enterprize 
And  search  for  things  of  beauty — in  disguise. 

They  journeyed  northward  to  the  Vale  of  Lune, 


So  to  my  theme.     Upon  a  day  in  June 
These  votaries  of  the  Muses — those  who  find 


They  really  cannot  leave  their  wives  behind, 
And  those  who  can  and  do  (but  which  possessed 
The  lightest  hearts  I  neither  knew  nor  guessed). 

Who  first  of  that  adventurous  company 

(And  none  more  joyous  of  the  quest  than  he) 

But  one  who,  though  he  oftentimes  has  blown 

Another's  trumpet,  never  blows  his  own, 

Or  if  he  does — though  strange  the  fact  appear — 

The  sound  will  only  reach  to  his  own  ear 

And  leave  him  wondering  whence  the  murmur  came ; 

His  neighbour  one  whose  great  historic  name 

Is  "  gentle  "  even  in  twentieth  century  verse, 

And  yet  he  lives — and  seems  no  whit  the  worse — 

To  match  you  jest  for  jest  of  any  man 

And  write  as  only  Nature's  lover  can. 
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And  following  these  the  other  pilgrims  wend : 

Here  one  whose  latest  task  is  to  befriend 

The  Heroic  Couplet,  fallen  on  evil  times, 

As  witness  these  (and  sundry  other)  rhymes; 

An  Antiquary,  full  of  curious  talk, 

Keeps  pace  with  one  of  quite  a  different  walk — 

Flowers  of  the  Cheshire  fields  or  Cheshire  speech 

He  loves  alike  and  culls  in  turn  from  each ; 

A  Critic  (who,  in  analytic  mood, 

"  The  Jew  that  Shakspere  drew  "  and  "  Edwin  Drood  " 

Has  stripped  of  all  their  mystery ;  every  doubt 

Conjured  and  simply  turned  them  inside  out), 

Goes  arm-in-arm  with  one  who  wears  the  bays — 

"  Days  off  "  are  his  ideal  office-days ; 

Let  Duty  call  and  he  is  ever  there, 

Ready  to  take  a  day  off  anywhere; 

Whilst  he  whose  music  is  so  rare  a  boon, 

Too  seldom  heard  and  ceasing  all  too  soon 

(Save  when  we  listen  for  the  grand  Amen 

That  ends  his  Grace  Before — and  only  then) 

Pairs  with  the  Pioneer — an  Ancient,  too, 

But  merriest,  none  the  less,  of  comrades  true 

For  one  who  loves,  or  bright  or  dull  the  day, 

The  strip  of  green  beside  the  King's  highway; 

And  more — a  goodly  number — still  there  are 

Who  merit  record  in  the  calendar, 

A  couplet,  or,  at  least,  a  single  line, 

For  service  rendered  at  the  aforesaid  shrine, 

But  who,  for,  lack  of  rhymes  to  give  them  place, 

Must  blush  unseen — if  given  sufficient  grace. 


As  for  the  goal  of  that  great  pilgrimage, 
To  tell  the  thousand  beauties  that  engage 
The  eye  is  really  more  than  one  should  ask — 
My  muse,  at  least,  I  know  will  shirk  the  task, 
Which,  to  essay,  one  needs  be  sure  he  had 
His  pen  who  gave  us  the  Galanthiad 
And  packed  his  mighty  lines  with  an  array 
Of  tropes  that  simply  take  your  breath  away  J 
Or  his,  who,  gazing  with  the  "  inward  eye  " 
Of  true  disciple  on  the  landscape  nigh, 
Saw,  in  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  green, 
A  human  interest  added  to  the  scene ! 
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Enough,  that,  as  the  rain  in  torrents  fell 

At  night  upon  the  streets  they  knew  so  well, 

And  on  the  parted  pilgrims  homeward  bent, 

One  common  thought  was  theirs — a  sweet  content 

Remained  in  spite  of  all.     For  they  had  seen 

The  golden  sunlight  fall  on  meadows  green, 

Clear,  brimming  streams  and  towers  and  stately  halls, 

And  roses  drooping  from  the  cottage  walls, 

And  more — a  long-to-be  remembered  spot 

Where,  for  one  glorious  hour,  the  rain  fell  not ! 

S.  BRADBURY. 


OPENING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  7,  1907. — The  forty-sixth  annual  Session 
of  the  Club  was  inaugurated)  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this 
evening  in  the  Large  Hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  The  President, 
Mr.  GBO.  MJLNBR,  was  in  the  chair.  As  usual  the  proceedings 
were  accompanied  by  an  exhibition  of  paintings,  drawings, 
and  photographs  by  the  members.  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  had  on 
view  a  number  of  water-colour  drawings  of  Italian  and  Swiss 
scenery,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Marriott  also  showed  water-colours 
done  in  Holland  and  Belgium  and  on  the  Riviera.  Miss 
Redfern  exhibited  a  number  of  charming  water-colour  sketches 
of  English  shore  scenery,  and  the  collection  also  contained 
some  water-colour  drawings  and  one  or  two  pictures  in  oils 
by  Mr.  Henry  Boddington  who  was  a  member  of  the  Club 
from  1885  to  1892.  Mr.  John  Wilcock  had  arranged  an 
agreeable  program  of  musical  and  other  items,  but  he  was 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  gathering,  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Credland,  the  honorary  secretary,  undertook  his  duties  as 
director  of  the  entertainment.  Those  who  contributed  to  the 
evening's  enjoyment  were  Miss  Alice  Hughes,  Miss  Swindells, 
Miss  Nellie  Walker,  and  Messrs.  Allen  Mudie,  Frank  Nasmith, 
Charles  Walton,  and  Herbert  Yates. 

Mr.  MILNBR,  in  addressing  the  audience,  said: — In  the 
address  which  I  gave  here  at  the  Closing  Conversazione  six 
months  ago,  I  drew  attention  to  the  large  number  of  poets  who 
had  been  selected  for  treatment  by  individual  members  without 
pre-arrangement.  In  the  syllabus  for  the  ensuing  half -session 
the  number  is  not  so  striking,  but  there  is  sufficient — including 
a  considerable  contribution  of  original  verse — to  shew  that  a 
Literary  Club  with  a  due  conception  of  its  proper  vocation 
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will  find  itself  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
poetical  side  of  literature.  To  night  I  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  of  English  poetry  with  especial  reference 
to  its  educational  value.  The  importance  of  the  ancient 
classical  poets  in  this  connection  has  always  been  admitted 
and  acted  upon,  but  I  hold  that  our  English  poets,  if  rightly 
dealt  with,  are  capable  of  being  put  to  the  same  uses  in  the 
study  of  accurate  and  adequate  verbal  expression,  in  the  study 
of  metrical  laws  and  the  varied  forms  of  verse,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  in  the  region  of  elevated  thought.  We  may  rid 
ourselves  of  all  insular  prejudice  and  yet  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, quite  reasonably,  that  in  the  literature  of  England,  taken 
as  a  whole,  there  is  to  be  found — not  to  speak  of  prose — a 
larger  body  of  fine  poetry  than  in  any  other  literature  in  the 
world  ancient  or  modern.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  There 
may  be  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  in  the  poetry  of 
Greece,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  France,  finer  things  taken 
separately  than  anything  which  may  be  found  in  English,  just 
as — to  be  quite  fair — it  may  be  true  that  there  are  finer  things 
in  English,  taken  separately,  than  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
poetry  of  these  other  nations.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  I  am  insisting  upon  is  this — that  there  is  in  English  a 
greater  total  volume  of  fine  poetry  than  in  the  literature  of 
any  other  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  that  this  pre- 
eminence is  entirely  the  result  of  our  having  had  the  poetic 
gift,  the  imaginative  temperament,  in  the  highest  degree. 
Other  things  are  to  be  considered — the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  our  chequered  history,  the  happy  blending  of  various  races, 
each  of  which  brought  its  quota  to  the  common  stock;  and, 
above  all,  the  irregularly  extended  period  over  which  our 
literature,  historically,  has  held  its  course.  As  we  look  back 
upon  that  course  we  see  it  now,  in  this  twentieth  century,  as 
a  vast  and  ever-widening  stream  which  contains  within  itself 
a  record  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  whole  people.  It  is 

>mething  in  which  each  of  us  claims  a  part;  it  is  common 

>roperty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  precision  when  a  poetical  literature 
which  might  be  called  English  actually  arose.  No  doubt  in 
the  very  earliest  years  there  were  half-inarticulate  lispings, 
low  preludes  of  song,  of  which  no  positive  record  remains ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  we  had  a  remarkable  English  poem 
produced  in  the  seventh  century — say  about  680.  I  am 
alluding,  of  course,  to  Caedmon's  "  Paraphrase  of  parts  of  the 
Bible."  Go  and  stand  in  front  of  the  fine  old  Abbey  on  the 
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windy  clifi  which  looks  down  on  the  red  roofs  of  Whitby  and 
you  will  be  in  the  very  birthplace  of  our  poetical  literature, 
for  it  was  there  that  the  poor  monkish  servitor — a  man  of  the 
people — sang  his  primitive  song  in  our  first  English. 

From  that  beginning  there  is  continuity  in  our  poetry,  and 
intelligent  growth — there  is  continuity  of  subject  as  well  as  of 
style.  The  link  between  Caedrnon  and  Milton  is  an  obvious 
instance.  Thenceforward  no  great  writer  is  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  his  predecessors.  There  are,  of  course,  pauses  and 
exceptional  retrogressions,  but  the  main  course  is  one  of 
sequence  and  order,  and  it  is  this — this  continuity,  this 
sequence  and  order — which  make  the  study  of  our  English 
poetry  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  mental  discipline.  From  the 
time  of  C'aedmon,  then,  down  to  our  own  day,  we  have  an 
unbroken  succession  in  our  poetry  of  thirteen  centuries.  We 
do  not  find,  I  think,  anything  to  equal  this  in  the  poetry  of 
other  countries.  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  modern  English 
Literature,"  says  Mr.  Rolleston  in  a  lecture  on  Lessing.  "There 
is  no  chasm  between  Tennyson  and  Chaucer.  But  between 
German  literature  and  the  epoch  of  Lessing,  and  German 
literature  in  the  epoch  of  the  '  Nibelungen  Lied  '  there  is  a 
chasm  of  six  hundred  years." 

It  should  be  observed  also  that,  like  our  national  character, 
our  poetry  has  been  fed  from  many  sources  and  has  received 
plastic  influences  from  many  directions.  And  here  I  touch  in 
anticipation  the  question  of  educational  value.  The  serious 
study  of  English  verse  compels  the  accompanying  study  of  the 
poets  of  other  nations  both  ancient  and  modern,  because  so 
many  of  these  have  left  upon  us  the  impress  of  those  qualities 
for  which  they  were  each  individually  remarkable.  In  this 
way  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  comparative  literature, 
and  are  in  a  province  where  the  student  may  with  advantage 
dwell  longer  perhaps  than  in  any  other. 

Let  me  now  ask  what  are  the  claims  of  poetry  upon  our 
serious  attention  and  how  far  are  we  justified  in  regarding  it 
as  eminently  contributory  to  the  process  of  education,  in  our 
own  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  others  ?  I  can  imagine  many 
people  saying,  "  I  don't  see  how  poetry  can  educate  me  very 
much.  It  may  please  and  refine,  but  is  it  likely  to  educate  in 
any  special  manner?"  There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  curious 
notion  current  as  to  the  frivolousness  of  poetry.  It  is  often 
spoken  of  as  if  it  were  only  the  ornamental  confectionery  of 
literature.  It  is  true  that  in  its  higher  manifestations  it  is 
always  distinguished  by  a  rare  and  fascinating  beauty  of 
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form ;  that  it  is  to  some  extent  the  coloured  and  scented  flower 
of  literature;  but  then  it  is  a  flower,  and  at  its  best  a  perfect 
flower,  the  flower  of  thought — of  the  deepest  human  thought 
conjoined  with  emotion  ;  and  we  cannot  study  it  aright  without 
passing  through  the  very  processes  of  thought  which  have 
resulted  in  the  production  of  this  consummate  flower.  Imagine 
this  "confectionery"  theory  applied  to  such  a  poem  as  the 
"  Divine  Comedy,"  or  to  the  massive  work  of  Milton  either  in 
his  epic  or  his  sonnets,  or  to  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  or,  to  take 
examples  of  another  kind,  to  the  odes  of  Coleridge,  Keats  and 
Shelley.  In  Mr.  Palgrave's  "  Essay  on  Chaucer,"  he  says : 
"  With  Chaucer  as  with  Dante  the  poet  is  regarded  as  em- 
phatically the  wise  and  learned  man,  an  idea  of  his  vocation 
which  runs  through  literature  from  Pindar  to  Spenser."  To 
this  testimony  with  regard  to  the  seriousness  of  poetry  let  me 
add  the  pregnant  words  of  Arnold :  "  The  future  of  poetry  is 
immense,  because  in  poetry,  when  it  is  worthy  of  its  high 
destinies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  find  an  ever  surer 
and  surer  stay."  I  may  note  here  the  illogical  habit  which 
some  people  have  of  regarding  all  poetry  as  something  alike, 
whereas  there  are,  of  course,  all  kinds  and  all  degrees.  It  is 
almost  as  foolish  to  say  "  I  never  read  poetry,"  as  it  would  be 
to  say  "  I  never  read  prose."  Some  persons  speak  just  in  the 
same  way  of  novels — though  these  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
used  to  be — and  whether  it  be  a  novel  or  a  poem  they  have  a 
short  and  easy  way  of  dealing  with  it.  They  dispose  of  it 
summarily,  as  Tennyson's  "  Northern  Farmer "  did  with  the 
poor  when  he  said :  "  Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor 
in  a  loomp  is  bad." 

Having  now  defined  the  place  which  poetry,  and  especially 
English  poetry,  may  rightly  occupy,  let  me  add  a  few  words  on 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  made  of  a  directly  educational 
value. 

First,  then,  it  helps  education  by  stimulating — as  all  im- 
aginative presentation  does — the  sluggish  mind.  It  convinces 
us  of  ignorance,  and  arouses  the  spirit  of  enquiry.  You  will 
find  that  you  cannot  read  our  standard  poets  long  without 
discovering  how  many  are  the  things  which  you  do  not  know, 
and  to  know  that  we  do  not  know  is  the  very  first  step  in  a 
real  education. 

Second ;  in  reading  a  great  poem  we  get  at  the  very  form 
and  pressure  of  the  time  at  which  that  poem  was  written.  We 
shall  do  this  even  more  completely  than  by  studying  the  formal 
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histories,  because  the  side-lights  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  a 
poem  are  always  the  most  valuable. 

Third ;  in  studying  the  poets  we  acquaint  ourselves  in  the 
most  effectual  way  with  the  wonderful  growth  and  change  of 
our  English  tongue,  and  I  know  of  no  study  and  of  no  subject 
which  is  more  fascinating  than  this.  In  such  a  study  we  have 
brought  home  to  us  the  gradual  development  of  form,  the  subtle 
change  of  meaning,  and  the  slow  enrichment  of  our  language 
as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 

Fourth;  education  is  advanced  by  the  enlargement  of  our 
vocabulary.  The  most  striking  difference  between  an  educated 
and  an  uneducated  man  is  probably  the  difference  in  the  extent 
of  their  respective  vocabularies.  Those  who  want  to  cultivate 
a  free  power  of  expression  make  constant  study  of  the  words 
and  phrases  of  our  great  poets,  they  draw  them  into  themselves 
and  make  them  part  of  their  common  stock.  Just  as  we  know 
a  true  gentleman  by  his  implied  knowledge  of  the  highest  code 
of  manners,  so  we  know  a  man  of  culture  and  education  by  his 
implied,  if  not  expressed,  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
the  current  phrases  of  the  best  poets. 

Fifth ;  by  studying  the  poets  the  imagination  is  trained  and 
developed;  and  more,  we  learn  how  to  restrain  it.  All  our 
greatest  poets  have  been  men  who  had  the  imaginative  faculty 
in  excess,  but  who  have  known  how  to  hold  it  in  check. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  study  of  poetry  (which, 
of  course,  it  shares  to  a  large  extent  with  the  higher  prose) 
that  it  gives  us,  so  to  speak,  the  freedom  of  that  spiritual  and 
intellectual  City  where  the  great  ones  dwell ;  and  those  who 
seem  so  far  above  us  come  down  to  us  and  walk  with  us  as 
familiar  friends,  informing  us  of  the  deepest  things  to  be  found 
in  the  human  spirit,  and  consoling  us  in  the  sorrows  which 
none  may  escape.  They  also  give  us  strength  and  endurance. 
You  may  have  observed  that  the  highest  poetical  literature,  in 
addition  to  the  influence  exercised  by  its  general  tenour, 
reaches  us  in  a  marvellous  way  by  single  short  sentences  and 
phrases,  which,  having  once  been  assimilated,  are  never  for- 
gotten, and  never  lose  their  potency.  Of  such  as  these  are 
Milton's — 

I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. 
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and  Browning's  last  message  of  all — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  14,  1907. — This  was  the  first  ordinary 
business  meeting  of  the  new  Session.  Mr.  GBO.  MILNEK 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  presented  a  copy  of  his  romance:  "  When 
Hawkins  sailed  the  Sea."  Mr.  GEO.  THOMAS  gave  a  copy  of 
"Heart  Throbs,"  and  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  gave 
its  Transactions  for  1906-7. 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  the  following  paper:  — 

LITERATURE  AND  BELL-MUSIC. 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet    now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loua  again  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  Memory  slept. 

So  wrote  Cowper  in  "  The  Task "  when  about  to  describe 
'  The  Winter  Walk  at  Noon,'  and  at  once  he  touches  upon  the 
charm  of  bell-music,  especially  as  heard  over  the  wide  spaces 
of  the  country.  After  musing  upon  the  reminiscences  aroused 
by  the  melodious  sound  the  poet  returns  to  the  immediate 
scene — 

.  .  .  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower  whence  all  the  music, 

and  goes  on  to  describe  the  effect  which   all  who  share  his 
feelings  must  have  experienced  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  sound  of  bells  carries  many  meanings  to  mankind ; 
meanings  wide  apart  as  peace  and  war,  quiet  and  alarm,  life 
and  death.  Bells  are  with  us  in  our  times  of  great  joy,  in 
our  times  of  deep  sorrow.  No  wonder  that  they  seem  to  possess 
an  almost  living  sympathy  with  our  various  experiences,  and 
that  their  music  sends  a  flood  of  memories  flowing  through  our 
minds.  That  remarkable  production  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  "  The 
Bells,"  vividly  describes  some  of  the  occasions  when  the  sound 
of  bells  brings  terror  or  pleasure  to  those  who  hear.  The 
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uncanny  atmosphere  of  that  poem  is,  however,  far  removed 
from  the  note  of  peace  which  we  get  from  Cowper  and  with 
which  this  paper  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Every  reader  of  books,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  will 
recollect  how  at  times  he  has  heard  the  pealing  or  the  quiet 
chiming  of  bells  in  the  pages  he  has  read.  Beautiful  indeed 
are  some  of  the  descriptions  in  which  poet  and  prose  writer 
have  sought  to  re-echo  both  the  sound  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  bells.  Certainly  the  music  of  a  fine  peal  heard  from  some 
ancient  church  tower  in  the  country  is  melody  to  which  angels- 
might  very  well  listen  with  delight ! 

In  the  city  we  do  not  always  seem  to  appreciate  a  close 
proximity  to  a  belfry,  but  if  ringing  is  not  too  frequently 
practised,  the  sound  of  a  good  peal  is  inspiring  to  all  who 
have  imagination,  especially  if  the  bells;  are  those  of  a  great 
cathedral.  The  sudden  sweep  of  the  music  as  we  pass  street 
openings;  the  fainter  sound  as  buildings  intervene;  the  echoes 
which  puzzle  us  to  tell  precisely  the  whereabouts  of  the 
sounding  bells ;  then  the  full  flood  of  melody  as  we  emerge  into 
the  open  space  before  the  great  church.  Surely  that  man  is 
dull  indeed  who  feels  no  uplifting  of  the  spirit,  no  firing  of 
the  imagination,  at  such  a  time ! 

We  need  only  turn  to  Charles  Dickens  if  we  would  know  the 
mystic  power  of  bell-music  as  heard  in  city  streets.  In  "  The 
Chimes"  he  has  used  that  wonderfully  sympathetic  imagination 
of  his  to  show  us  how  a  human  soul  can  commune  with  the 
spirit  of  the  bells.  Toby  or  Trotty  Veck  was  but  a  lowly 
individual  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  he  was  in  the  secret 
of  the  bells.  "  He  invested  them  with  a  strange  and  solemn 
character.  They  were  so  mysterious,  often  heard  and  never 
seen ;  so  high  up,  so  far  off,  so  full  of  such  a  deep  strong 
melody  that  he  regarded  them  with  a  species  of  awe;  and 
sometimes  when  he  looked  up  at  the  dark  arched  windows  in 
the  tower,  he  half  expected  to  be  beckoned  to  by  something 
which  was  not  a  Bell,  and  yet  was  what  he  heard  so  often 
sounding  in  the  Chimes." 

We  learn  how  the  music  of  the  Chimes  is  woven  into  his 
life: — "How  often,"  he  says,  "have  I  heard  them  bells  say, 
1  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  keep  a  good  heart,  Toby !  Toby  Veck, 
Toby  Veck,  keep  a  good  heart,  Toby  P  " — and  finally  in  a  scene 
of  human  happiness  and  joyousness  such  as  only  Dickens  can 
describe  we  hear  the  Chimes  joining  in  with  vigorous  energy. 
Surely  never  before  have  the  multifarious  messages  and  offices 
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of  bells  to  mankind  been  so  wonderfully  depicted  as  in  Trotty's 
dn-am  of  the  bells 

That  other  ever-pleasing-,  ever-fresh  Christmas  book  of 
Dickens's,  "  A  Christmas  Carol,"  has  also  its  snatch  of  bell- 
music ;  most  effectively  ringing:  out  on  the  happy  Christmas 
morn  when  Scrooge  has  been  awakened  to  the  joy  of  life. 
Overjoyed  to  find  that  the  blessed  Christmas  day  has  not  passed 
by  during  his  strange  adventures  with  the  spirits,  "  he  was 
checked  in  his  transports  by  the  churches  ringing  out  the 
lustiest  peals  he  had  ever  heard.  Bell,  ding,  dong;  hammer, 
clang,  clash  1  Oh  glorious,  glorious  !  Running  to  the  window, 
he  opened  it,  and  put  out  his  head.  No  fog,  no  mist;  clear, 
bright,  jovial,  stirring,  cold;  cold,  piping  for  the  blood  to 
dance  to ;  golden  sunlight,  heavenly  sky ;  sweet  fresh  air  ;  merry 
bells.  Oh  glorious,  glorious  !" 

That  does  one  good ;  it  is  human  and  kindly,  and  now  we 
can  listen  with  appreciation  to  the  message  Longfellow  caught 
from  the  Christmas  bells  :  — 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men. 

But  the  thunder  of  war  drowns  the  sound  of  the  Christmas 
music  and  the  poet's  heart  sinks  in  despair — 

"  There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said 

For  hate  is  strong 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep  : 
"  God  is  not  dead ;  nor  doth  He  sleep  ! 

The  Wrong  shall  fail 

The  Right  prevail 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  !  " 

The  Yule-tide  bells  bring  some  consolation  to  a  sorrowing 
heart  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  It  is  the  first  Christmas 
after  the  death  of  the  dearly-loved  friend:  — 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 
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Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round, 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor, 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound  : 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind 
That  now  dilate  and  now  decrease, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  those  bells  again  : 

But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 

For  they  control!' d  me  when  a  boy ; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touch'd  with  joy, 

The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 

Later  on,  in  the  same  great  poem,  we  have  that  splendid 
New  Year  peal  which  has  ever  since  rung  round  the  world  year 
by  year,  brave  with  the  spirit  of  hope  and  desire  for  good.  I 
need  only  quote  a  line  or  two  :  they  will  rouse  in  your  memories 
the  music  of  the  rest:  — 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The   flying  cloud,   the   frosty   light; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

The  New  Year  bells  are  heard  in  the  opening  poem  of  Mr. 
George  Milner's  "  From  Dawn  to  Dusk."  At  first  there  is — 

A  wildering  roar  of  city  bells 

That  plunge  and  jangle  tone  with  tone, 

As  though  they  shook  the  pinnacles 

In  wrath  and  cried — "  False  year  begone  !  " 

Then  a  "  sudden  silence,  deep  and  strange,"  and  in  the  silence 
thoughts  are  busy  with  Life  and  Death,  hopes>  and  "  dreams 
of  perfect  brotherhood,"  until  at  last — 

....    the  city's  iron  tongues 
Were  loosed,  and  round  us  wide  and  near 

They  burst  into  a  hundred  songs 
Of  joyous  welcome  to  the  year. 

The  prophetic  music  of  the  New  Year  bells  is  also  caught 
for  us  in  this  sonnet,  entitled  "  The  Ringers,"  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  C.  Hall:  — 
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Ah,  now  that  we  have  tolled  a  year  away, 

Our  merry  bells  shall  clang  to  the  morning  sky, 
And  fling  afar  a  new  years  prophecy. 

Here  from  our  belfry  shall  the  breaking  day 

Catch  voices  of  glad  presage  that  allay 

Hearts  time  has  ravaged,  voices  clear  that  cry 
Along  the  winds,  "  The  joy  of  life  is  nigh ; 

Lo,  comes  the  good  for  which  ye  all  did  pray." 

Ring,  merry  bells,  shake  from  your  iron  throats 
The  laughter  of  your  voices;  ring  out  clear, 

With  all  the  might  of  your  commingled  notes, 
The  joy  of  life,  the  promise  of  the  year. 

The  world  is  waiting  :  ring  o'er  land  and  sea 

Your  carillon's  sweet  soul  of  ecstasy. 

The  opening  line  of  Gray's  ever-beautiful  "  Elegy  written  in 
a  country  churchyard  "  reminds  us  of  a  bell-ringing  custom 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  who  heard 
it  in  Norman  William's  days,  has,  by  passage  of  time,  attained 
poetic  significance:  — 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

We  hear  its  solemn  tone  in  Milton's  "  II  Penseroso":  — 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Two  centuries  later,  we  find  Longfellow  writing  this  im- 
pressive poem  inspired  by  the  ancient  custom:  — 

Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole, 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 

Cover  the  embers 

And  put  out  the  light ; 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning 

And  rest  with  the  night. 

Dark  grow  the  windows, 

And  quenched  is  the  fire; 
Sound  fades  into  silence, — 

All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers. 

No  sound  in  the  hall ! 
Sleep  and  oblivion 

Reign  over  all. 
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The  poem  goes  on  to  remind  us  that  this  is  typical  of  the 
oblivion  which  is  the  earthly  fate  of  almost  all  human  beings. 

Another  remarkable  bell-poem  of  Longfellow's  is  "  The  Bells 
of  Lynn :  heard  at  Nahant."  He  speaks  of  the  evening  bells 
as  the  "  curfew  of  the  setting  sun."  The  poem  is  chant-like 
in  form,  and  the  idea  of  bells  heard  by  the  margin  of  the 
darkening  sea  is  impressively  conveyed — 

0  curfew  of  the  setting  sun !  0  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 
0  requiem  of  the  dying  day  !  0  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

From  the  dark  belfries  of  yon  cloud-cathedral  wafted, 
Your  sounds  aerial  seem  to  float,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

Borne  on  the  evening  wind  across  the  crimson  twilight, 
O'er  land  and  sea  they  rise  and  fall,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

The  fisherman  in  his  boat,  far  out  beyond  the  headland, 
Listens,  and  leisurely  rows  ashore,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

Over  the  shining  sands  the  wandering  cattle  homeward 
Follow  each  other  at  your  call,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

The  distant  lighthouse  hears,  and  with  his  flaming  signal 
Answers  you,  passing  the  watchword  on,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

And  down  the  darkening  coast  run  the  tumultuous  surges, 
And  clap  their  hands  and  shout  to  you,  0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

Till  from  the  shuddering  sea,  with  your  wild  incantations, 
Ye  summon  up  the  spectral  moon,  0  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

And  startled  at  the  sight,  like  the  weird  woman  of  Endor, 
Ye  cry  aloud,  and  then  are  still,  0  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

There  is  a  finely  imaginative  use  of  sea-coast  church  bells  in 
that  strangely  haunting  poem  of  Jean  Ingelow's,  "  The  High 
Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire  (1571)."  The  scene  of  the 
poem  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  with  its  famous  "Stump"  ; 
an  unexpected  high  tide  floods  the  district.  The  story  is  told 
by  an  old  woman  whose  son  loses  his  "  faire  wife,  Elizabeth  " 
and  two  children  in  the  flood.  Elizabeth  has  gone  out  to  call 
the  cows  in  for  milking  and  is  caught  by  the  water.  One 
really  hears  her  voice  calling  "  ere  the  early  dews  were 
falling":  — 

Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 

Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow. 
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The   bells    of    Boston    play    the   tune   of    "  The    Brides    of 
En  derby"  to  give  alarm  and 


Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night, 
The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 

I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high  — 

A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see  ; 

And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  mee 

That  in  the  dark  rang  "  En  derby." 


The  note  of  weird  imagination  runs  through  the  passage  in 
Scott's  "  Marmion,"  where  the  death  knell  of  Constance,  who 
was  to  die  so  fearful  a  death,  is  rung:  — 

Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung, 
To  Wark;vorth  cell  the  echoes  rolled 
His  beads  the  wakeful  heimit  told; 
The  Bamborough  peasant  laised  his  head, 
But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said ; 
So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell, 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,   aside,  behind ; 
Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind ; 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern. 

The  sudden  ceasing  of  a  peal  of  bells  is  followed  by  a  silence 
which  by  the  contrast  seems  intensified.  This,  it  will  be 
noticed,  was  indicated  in  the  last  line  of  Longfellow's  "  Bells 
of  Lynn."  Another  striking  instance,  along  with  a  beautiful 
description  of  bell-music,  is  to  be  found  in  Wm.  Morris's  prose 
poem,  "  The  Dream  of  John  Ball."  In  that  story  we  are 
carried  back  to  14th  century  England,  and  to  a  village 
beautiful  with  the  spontaneous  art  of  a  people  who  had  time, 
taste,  and  ability  to  apply  art  to  the  things  of  daily  life.  The 
Peasants'  Rising  of  1381  is  in  progress,  and  the  famous  '  mad 
priest,'  John  Ball,  is  about  to  address  the  armed  villagers  from 
the  steps  of  the  village  cross  near  to  the  fine  new  church.  The 
Dreamer,  watching  the  folk  assemble,  is  trying  to  make  out 
the  words  of  a  song  sung  by  an  approaching  "  clump  of  men," 
when  "  suddenly  from  the  new  white  tower  behind  us  clashed 
out  the  church  bells,  harsh  and  hurried  at  first,  but  presently 
falling  into  measured  chime  ;  and  at  the  first  sound  of  them  a 
great  shout  went  up  from  us  and  was  echoed  by  the  new-comers, 
'  John  Ball  hath  rung  our  bell !'  " 
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Gathered  around  the  cross,  "  a  buzz  of  general  talk  went  up 
from  the  throng  amidst  the  regular  cadence  of  the  bells,  which 
now  seemed  far  away  and,  as  it  were,  that  they  were  not  swayed 
by  hands,  but  were  living  creatures  making  that  noise  of  their 
own  wills." 

As  John  Ball  mounts  the  steps  of  the  cross  "  shout  upon 
shout  broke  forth  from  the  throng.  When  the  shouting  died 
away  into  a  silence  of  the  human  voices,  the  bells  were  still 
quietly  chiming  with  that  far-away  voice  of  theirs,"  but  a  lad 
had  run  off  to  tell  the  ringers  to  stop,  "  and  so  presently  the 
voice  of  the  bells  fell  dead,  leaving  on  men's  minds  that  sense 
of  blankness  or  even  disappointment  which  is  always  caused  by 
the  sudden  stopping  of  a  sound  one  has  got  used  to  and  found 
pleasant." 

The  "  far-away  voice  "  referred  to  by  Morris  brings  to  one's 
mind  Tennyson's — 

— mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 
Far- far  away. 

Those  who  have  followed  Christian  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  to  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City  and  have  gazed 
at  the  glory  seen  for  the  brief  time  wherein  the  gate  opens  to 
let  him  and  his  fellow-traveller  enter,  will  remember  how  the 
sound  of  bells  is  heard  amid  the  vision :  "  And  loe,  as  they 
entered  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on 
that  shone  like  gold  .  .  .  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream  that  all 
the  bells  in  the  city  rang  for  joy;  and  that  it  was  said  unto 
them  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

Another  dream  allegory,  written  probably  about  A.D.  1196, 
is  "  The  Revelation  of  the  Monk  of  Evesham,"  in  which  the 
journey  of  the  Monk  through  Purgatory  to  the  very  gate  of 
Heaven  is  described.  The  Monk,  sad  that  he  cannot  then  be 
admitted,  is  conversing  with  St.  Nicholas  when,  "  suddenly 
I  heard  there  a  solemn  peal  and  a  ringing  of  a  marvellous 
sweetness,  and  as  all  the  bells  in  the  world  or  whatsoever  is  of 
sounding  had  been  rung  together  at  once.  Truly  in  this  peal 
and  ringing  break  out  also  a  marvellous  sweetness  .  .  .  And  I 
wot  not  whether  the  greatness  of  melody  or  the  sweetness  of  the 
sounding  of  bells  were  more  to  be  wondered  [at].  And  to  so 
great  a  noise  I  took  good  heed  and  full  greatly  my  mind  was 
suspended  to  hear  it."  As  the  bells  ceased  their  ringing  the 
dreamer  awoke. 

As  previously  noted,  the  sound  of  bells  is  connected  with 
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many  phases  of  our  life;  it  shows  the  remarkable  power  of 
association  that  their  ringing  can  convey  to  us  impressions  of 
either  joy  or  sorrow,  mirth  or  solemnity— 

Say  !  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  thou  rejoice? 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull .' 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings 
And  all  our  rejoicings 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all! 

In  Schiller's  famous  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  as  the  various 
stages  in  the  process  of  founding  are  arrived  at,  the  future 
uses  of  the  great  bell  are  depicted,  thus  showing  the  intimate 
relationship  it  will  bear  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 

There  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  intimate  and  even 
tender  relationship  in  Longfellow's  "  Golden  Legend."  Prince 
Henry  and  Elsie  are  standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Castle  of 
Vautsberg  on  the  Rhine;  it  is  the  evening  of  their  wedding 
day — 

Prince  H.     We  are  alone,  the  wedding  guests 

Ride  down  the  hill,  with  plumes  and  cloaks, 
And  the  descending  dark  invests 
The  Niederwald  and  .all  the  nests 
Among  its  hoar  and  haunted  oaks. 

Elsie.     What  bells  are  those,  that  ring  so  slow, 
So  mellow,  musical,  and  low? 

Prince  H.  They  are  the  bells  of  Geisenheim, 
That  with  their  melancholy  chime 
Ring  out  the  curfew  of  the  sun. 

Elsie.     Listen,  beloved. 

Prince  H.     They  are  done. 

Dear  Elsie  !  many  years  ago 

Those  same  soft  bells  at  eventide 

Rang  in  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 

As,  seated  at  Fastrada's  side 

At  Ingelheim,  in  all  his  pride 

He  heard  their  sound  with  secret  pain. 


Elsie.  Their  voices  only  speak  to  me 
Of  peace  and  deep  tranquillity 
And  endless  confidence  in  thee. 


Innumerable,  or  nearly  so,  are  the  changes  which  may  be 
rung  on  a  good  peal  of  bells ;  and  many  are  the  echoes  thereof 
caught  and  retained  in  the  works  of  prose  writers  and  poets. 
A  few  of  these  I  have  been  privileged  to  re-echo  in  my  paper ; 
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doubtless  these  have  set  other  sweet  bells  sounding  in  your 
memories.  If  so,  I  have  but  added  to  your  happiness.  And 
now,  my  peal  must  drop  to  on©  bell  and  presently  make  an 
end. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  followed  with  these  original  verses  :  — 
RETURN  TO  THE  CLUB  FROM  CAMBRIA. 

We  are  come  from  the  moor  and  the  mountain, 
From  the  land  of  the  llyn  and  the  stream, 
We  return  to  refresh  at  the  fountain 
Of  Learning,  and  "  follow  the  gleam." 

From  the  land  where  the  Carnedds  and  Glyders 
Look  across  the  dark  valley  between ; 
Where  the  waters  and  winds  seem  to  bid  us 
A  welcome  as  wild  as  the  scene. 

There  is  Crib  Goch's  red  ridge  steeply  slanting, 
There  the  moan  of  the  wind  down  the  vales 
Is  like  voices  of  vanished  bards  chanting 
Past  glories  of  chivalrous  Wales. 

There  the  past  with  the  present  is  blended 
By  the  magic  of  Nature  supreme; 
And  we  live  again  days  that  are  ended 
As  we  lie  'mid  the  heather — and  dream. 

We  are  come  to  meet  once  more  old  faces, 
To  grasp  once  again  a  friend's  hand; 
And  to  sorrow  for  some  empty  places 
The  Reaper  has  made  in  our  band. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  Notes 
on  the  Heroic  Couplet." 

Messrs.  George  Milner,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Hall,  John  Mortimer, 
and  Arthur  Doggett  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed 
the  reading  of  the  papers.  Mr.  Milner  thought  that  the  heroic 
measure  adapts  itself  best  to  the  expression  of  sage  maxims, 
sharp  sarcasm,  pointed  wit,  in  each  case  with  brevity  as  an 
essential.  Its  tendency  is  to  encourage  rhetoric  rather  than 
poetry — the  staccato  rather  than  the  flowing  movement.  It 
conceals  boldness  in  thought  better  than  any  other  measure, 
but  boldness  of  thought  is  by  no  means  characteristic  of  the 
measure. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1907. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNBH  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Twos.  SWINDELLS  presented  a  copy  of  the  2nd  series  of 
his  "  Manchester  Streets  and  Manchester  Men." 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  an  original  poem  entitled  "  Mont 
Saint  Michel." 

DE  QUINCEY. 
Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  followed  with  this  paper:  — 

SOME  ARTICLES  AND  PASSAGES  OMITTED  FROM  THE 
COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey  although  there  are  three  separate  collections  intended 
to  be  all  embracing.  The  English  Opium  Eater  was  essentially 
a  periodical  essayist;  with  few  exceptions  his  writings  appeared 
at  first  in  periodicals,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  any 
mark  of  identification.  De  Quincey  would  never  have  faced  the 
troublesome  task  of  hunting  out  these  children  of  his  fancy 
from  the  hiding  places  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  It  is 
not  probable  that  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of  his  perturbed 
career  he  had  kept  either  copies  or  even  records  of  these 
scattered  fugitives,  and  notwithstanding  his  tenacious  memory 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  always  have  felt  absolute  certainty  in 
claiming  his  own.  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  who  began  to  collect 
for  an  American  edition,  included  a  paper  on  the  "  Traditions 
of  the  Robbins  "  and  though  De  Quincey  at  first  demurred  he 
gave  way  and  the  article  duly  appeared  although  we  now  know 
it  was  written  by  George  Croly.  Without  the  preliminary  work 
done  by  Mr.  Fields  there  would  have  been  no  general  collection 
of  De  Quincey's  writings.  The  American  issue  extended  to  22 
volumes  and  is  the  editio  princeps.  At  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  James  Hogg,  and  helped  and  stimulated  by  the  American 
edition,  De  Quincey  prepared  14  volumes  of  "  Selections,  grave 
and  gay,"  the  last  appearing  after  the  death  of  the  Opium 
Eater.  This  edition  contained  much  fresh  matter  added  by 
the  author  in  the  process  of  revision.  Then  in  1889  the  late 
Professor  David  Masson  undertook  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  which  extends  to  14  volumes  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  extensive.  A  number  of  papers,  not  previously  edited, 
were  now  included,  and  the  whole  mass  was  rearranged  and  an 
effort  made  to  give  systematic  ''order.  Yet  the  same  year 
that  witnessed  the  completion  of  Masson's  edition  saw  also  the 
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appearance  of  two  volumes  of  "  Uncollected  Writings,"  edited 
by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  and  a  year  later  came  the  first  volume, 
followed  in  1893  by  the  second,  of  the  "  Posthumous  Works," 
edited  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp.  So  much  in  vindication  of  my 
initial  statement  that  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  De 
Quincey.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  particulars 
because  our  friend  and  fellow-member  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  Mr.  John  Albert  Green,  has  prepared  a  De 
Quincey  Bibliography  which,  when  published  by  the  Manchester 
Public  Free  Libraries  Committee,  will  be  an  excellent  guide 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  Opium  Eater's  dealings  with 
editors  and  publishers. 

I  turn  then  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  which  is  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  various 
editors,  there  are  still  writings  of  De  Quincey  which  have  never 
been  gathered  into  the  canon  of  his  works.  De  Quincey  speaks 
of  having  shown  Hannah  More  a  passage  of  his  printed  in  1809 
on  the  political  and  military  situation  at  that  time.  As  we 
know  that  De  Quincey  saw  through  the  press  Wordsworth's 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Convention  of  Cintra/'  we  may  conclude 
that  this  was  one  of  his  additions  to  that  stately  essay.1  There 
is  a  puzzling  sentence  in  a  letter  of  Richard  De  Quincey  in 
which,  after  what  is  apparently  a  reference  to  the  Cintra 
pamphlet,  he  asks  for  a  list  of  his  brother's  "  publications."  2 

It  is  just  possible  that  De  Quincey  had  some  share  in  the 
letter  signed  Mathetes  which  appeared  in  Coleridge's  unlucky 
periodical  "  The  Friend,"  issued  in  1810,  but  which  in  the  main 
must  be  regarded  as  John  Wilson's  work.3 

De  Quincey's  first  independent  appearance  was  as  the  author 
of  a  political  pamphlet  in  1818.  A  schoolboy  translation  from 
Horace  appeared  in  the  "  Juvenile  Library "  in  1800 ;  he 
edited  Wordsworth's  Cintra  pamphlet  in  1809,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  Lowther  family  and 
the  Whigs  he  appeared  as  a  pamphleteer.  Probably  the  only 
copy  now  remaining  is  that  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Jacksoniana  " 
at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle.  Wordsworth  took  part  in  this  contest 
and  De  Quincey  wrote  an  anonymous  electioneering  tract 
entitled  "  Close  Comments  on  a  Straggling  Speech  "  (Kendal, 

1.  See  the  correspondence  in  Japp's  "De  Quincey  Memorials,"  i,  148. 

2.  The  sentence  is  :  "I  will  thank  you  for  the  pamphlet  you  mention  as 
well   as   to    give   me   the   names   of   your   own   publications."       Japp's 
"Memorials,"  i,  258. 

3.  See  Japp's  "De  Quincey  Memorials,"  ii,  148. 
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Airey  and  Bellingham,  1818,  8vo,  pp.  16).1  That  it  was  written 
by  De  Quincey  we  know  from  Crabb  Robinson. 

The  late  Mortimer  Collins,  writing  in  "  Belgravia "  for 
October,  1870,  has  a  reference  to  the  Opium  Eater  which  has 
perhaps  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  "  Wetheral,"  he 
says,  "  is  on  the  banks  of  the  glorious  river  Eden,  that  swift 
and  sparkling  stream  which  tradition  declares  King  Arthur's 
father  strove  vainly  to  turn  from  its  course,  and  on  whose 
banks  is  the  haunted  hall  where  fairies  in  forgotten  days  left  a 
mystic  goblet  with  magical  powers.  De  Quincey  was  there  for 
a  while  and  wrote  a  weird  wild  story  the  "  Stranger's  Grave," 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  collected  works." 

Collins  was  at  Wetheral  in  1858,  and  his  statement  no  doubt 
reflects  the  local  tradition,  which  is  that  Thomasi  De  Quincey 
visited  a  brother  resident  at  Wetheral  and  whilst  there  wrote 
the  novel.  Inquiries  set  on  foot  nine  years  ago  did  not  yield 
anything  more  decisive.  Mr.  C.  J.  Longman,  at  my  request, 
very  obligingly  examined  the  books  of  the  firm,  but  without 
result.  It  is  entered  in  the  ledger  anonymously  and  although 
various  copies  are  recorded  as  having  been  sent  to  "the  author" 
there  is  no  name  or  address.  An  opportunity  of  reading  the 
story  occurred  this  year. 

THE  STRANGER'S  GRAVE. 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul.  — Hamlet. 

London :    printed    for   Longman,    Hurst,    Rees,    Orme,    Brown   and 

Green,  Paternoster  Row,  1823,  12s.,  pp.  vii,  306. 

The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man  who,  originally  intended 
for  the  church,  has  changed  to  the  army.  Returning  home 
after  some  service  he  finds  there  Emily  Gordon,  a  girl  who, 
though  his  niece,  is  not  a  child  but  a  young  woman  of  strong 
feelings.  Some  slight  flirtation  he  has  had  with  Sarah 
^ranklin,  but  her  image  is  effaced  by  the  charms  of  Emily.  In 

boating  excursion  on  the  river  Thames  the  boat  is  overturned 
ind  whilst  Edward  is  rescuing  Sarah  he  sees  Emily  in 
imminent  danger.  He  saves  her,  but  Sarah  is  drowned.  This 

raws  the  two  closer  and  in  the  end  he  seduces  her.  Their 
juilt  is  followed  by  remorse,  and  that  by  further  sin.  Edward 
lears  later  from  Emily  that  she  is  likely  to  be  a  mother  and  is 
>n  the  verge  of  suicide,  when  a  brother  soldier,  a  kindly  Scot, 

iggests  that  he  should  run  away  with  Emily  to  Spain  and 

1.  An  account  of  the  discovery  of  this  pamphlet  was  contributed  by  the 
2nt  writer  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Sept.  28,  1907. 
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there  marry  her.  Cambel  arranges  Edward's  retirement  on 
half  pay  and  the  erring  couple  get  clear  from  England,  but 
in  Spain  he  falls  into  poverty,  does  not  hear  from  Cambel, 
and  at  the  time  of  Emily's  confinement  is  attacked  by  the 
jealous  Spanish  porters  in  whose  work  he  has  become  a  rival. 
In  the  scrimmage  he  knocks  one  of  them  into  the  water,  is 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  be  flogged  and  placed  in  the  stocks. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  come  to  Spain  hears 
the  sentence  and  strives  to  help  him.  When  Edward  is  released 
he  finds  Emily,  who  had  seen  him  arrested,  dead  in  bed  with  a 
dead  babe  by  her  side.  For  a  year  he  is  a  maniac  tended  by 
the  ship  captain  Alvarez  and  his  wife.  On  regaining  his 
reason  he  is  persuaded  to  return  to  England,  and  on  reaching 
his  father's  rectory,  hears  the  bell  tolling  for  a  funeral.  His 
mother  had  lost  her  reason  through  the  incident  of  the 
elopement ;  his  sister  is  married.  Cambel  has  attended  to  his 
interests  and  has  also  left  him  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Accompanied  by  his  faithful  dog  Flora,  the  companion  of  all 
his  troubles,  he  goes  to  Wetheral  in  Cumberland,  and  leaves  the 
rector  there  a  MS.  containing  his  story,  and  desires  that  on 
his  tomb  there  may  be  only  the  words  "  The  Stranger's  Grave." 
There  is  more  than  a  hint  that  the  daughter  of  the  Rector  of 
Wetheral,  whose  brother  he  has  saved  from  drowning,  is  in 
love  with  him,  but  she  recovers  from  this  unfortunate  affection 
and  is  married  happily. 

Such  in  mere  outline  is  the  story  of  "  The  Stranger's  Grave." 
It  does  not  suggest  any  strong  characteristics  of  De  Quincey's 
style;  and  whilst  not  badly  written  has  no  great  distinction, 
but  on  the  other  hand  narrative  was  not  the  form  of  literature 
in  which  De  Quincey's  most  striking  peculiarities  would  be 
apparent,  Then,  too,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Hessey,  undated 
but  apparently  written  in  1823,  he  refers  to  money  received  at 
the  close  of  1821  "  for  the  novel."  Can  this  be  the  "  Stranger's 
Grave"?  Was  it  transferred  by  Taylor  and  Hessey  to  Long- 
mans for  some  business  reason  now  unknown?  If  not  the 
"  Stranger's  Grave,"  what  was  "  the  novel "  for  which  De 
Quincey  was  paid  at  the  end  of  1821  ? 

In  a  letter  to  Hessey  of  the  "London  Magazine"  in  September, 
1824,  De  Quincey  mentions  that  he  has  "  done  a  great  deal  of 
an  article  "  to  be  called  Epist,  Critica  No.  1.  "It  will  contain," 
he  says,  "  1.  Dibdin  with  whom  I  have  some  good  fun.  2. 
Agamemnon  and  the  Birds.  3.  Boeckh,  '  Polit.  Econo.  of  the 
Athenians.'  4.  '  Q.  Review  '—blunders  of.  I  am  certain  of 
making  it  an  effective  article.  Dibdin  I  have  done."  The 
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article  on  Dibclin  appeared  in  the  "  London  Magazine  "  after 
Taylor  and  Hessey  had  sold  that  periodical.  The  MS.  was 
probably  transferred  with  the  copyright  of  the  magazine.  The 
article  is  an  amusing  parody  of  the  stilted  style  of  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin's  "  Library  Companion,"  in  which  all  that  is 
said  of  books  is  applied  to  boots  and  all  the  praise  of  libraries 
is  turned  on  boot  shops.1  The  same  letter  alludes  to  the  paper 
on  "  Walladmor  "  which  duly  appeared. 

The  article  on  animal  magnetism  which  appeared  in 
January,  1834,  in  "  Tait's  Magazine,"  is  by  De  Quincey,  as  is 
stated  in  the  periodical  for  July,  1838,  when  a  second  paper, 
possibly,  but  not  certainly,  De  Quincey's  appeared.2  When  in 
1852  J.  F.  Ferrier  was  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  he 
applied  to  De  Quincey  for  a  testimonial  who  gave  him  one 
which  is,  in  reality,  an  interesting  philosophical  essay.3 

Some  scattered  references  to  De  Quincey's  magazine  writings 
may  be  named.  In  1819  he  writes  to  Col.  Penson  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  and  mentions  that  he  has 
had  in  hand  for  four  months  an  edition  of  Schiller  for  notice. 
Yet  apparently  nothing  from  his  pen  ever  appeared  in  that 
periodical.  In  a  letter  to  Hessey  in  1824,  he  speaks  of  the  MS. 
of  an  abstract  of  Horn's  book  on  the  literature  of  Germany 
since  the  French  Revolution,  but  he  had  not  written  the 
conclusion.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  "  London  Magazine." 
Still  later,  at  the  end  of  1825,  John  Wilson  suggests  to  De 
Quincey  that  they  should  collaborate  in  a  paper  for  the 
"  Quarterly "  on  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Brown.  Articles  on 
Boeckh's  Political  Economy  of  the  Athenians,  Agamemnon  and 
the  Birds,  and  on  the  Blunders  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  are 
named  by  De  Quincey  in  a  passage  already  cited.  He  was 
asked  to  contribute  to  Valpy's  "  Classical  Journal  "  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  done  so.  Again  he  was  commissioned  to 
obtain  writers  for  a  periodical  called,  or  to  be  called,  the 
"  Argo,"  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  that  mysterious  venture. 
And  he  is  sometimes  said  to  have  written  for  the  "  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,"  but  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  his  contri- 
butions. There  is  a  reference  in  one  of  De  Quincey's  notes 
to  an  article  on  Maynooth  and  to  a  note  about  Macaulay's 
speeches.  These  have  not  been  collected,  if  indeed  they 
appeared.  Apparently  the  reference  is  to  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 

1.  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  this  playful  effort  in  the  "Library" 
for  July,  1907. 

J.  See  my  note  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  May  4,  1907. 

3.  This  was  reprinted  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly  of  July,  1898. 
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zine"   (1837 — 1843)  but  nothing  of  the  kind  can   be  traced 
there.1 

When  Prof.  David  Masson  brought  out  his  edition  of  the 
writings  of  De  Quincey  he  was  able  to  make  some  very  welcome 
additions  to  our  store  of  the  Opium  Eater's  work.  Amongst 
other  gifts  of  this  nature  we  owe  to  him  the  recovery  of  the 
notable  article  on  Hannah  More  which  originally  appeared  in 
"Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine"  for  December,  1833.  For 
reasons,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  quite  insufficient,  Dr.  Masson 
omitted  certain  portions.  These  suppressed  passages  express 
in  a  vivid  form  De  Quincey's  views  on  some  interesting  topics. 
After  describing  Hannah  More  as  loyal,  well  affected  to  the 
Government,  anti-Gallican  and  anti-Jacobin,  we  have  this 
excursus  on  the  French  and  English  Jacobins:  — 

But  these  were  points  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  might  have  been 
safely  assumed  of  any  and  every  person  in  Mrs.  More's  situation. 
Modern  Reformers — those  amongst  them,  I  mean,  whose  aims  are 
really  noble,  whether  otherwise  prudent  and  practicable  or  not, — 
must  not  do  themselves  so  vast  a  wrong  as  to  affiliate  their  own 
generation  upon  any  class  or  modification  of  the  Jacobins  who  grew 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  These  were,  to  a  man,  scoundrels ;  and 
no  race  of  sincere  Reformers,  having  noble  purposes,  ever  could  arise 
from  that  corrupt  stock.  I  say  not  this  with  levity  or  inconsideration. 
Two  elements  there  were  in  the  analysis  of  a  Jacobin,  which  applied 
to  them  universally  :  they  were  virulently  anti-national ;  haters  of  the 
land  which  gave  them  birth ;  bitter  calumniators  of  its  character ; 
disparagers  of  its  glories ;  vehement  well-wishers  to  its  enemies,  simply 
as  enemies.  Secondly,  They  were  generally  anti-social  in  their  plans 
upon  the  largest  scale ;  but,  universally,  they  were  so  as  regarded  the 
institution  of  property.  All  Jacobins  hated  England.  All  Jacobins 
lusted  and  neighed  after  rich  men's  possessions.  Simply,  therefore,  to 
be  a  person  of  respectability,  as  the  phrase  is,  gave  a  pledge  for  any 
man  in  those  days  that  he  could  not  be  a  brother  of  that  order  :  and 
as  to  women,  mere  feminine  characteristics  of  gentleness  and  sexual 
decorum,  effectually  forbade  their  accession,  no  matter  in  what  rank, 
to  a  fraternity  so  sanguinary  and  ferocious.  Hence  it  was,  that  never 
in  any  land,  so  entirely  as  in  England  at  that  time,  could  it  have  been 
said  that  the  whole  nation  were  of  one  mind  in  foreign  politics.*  And 
this  unanimity  was  absolute  insomuch  that  it  never  happened  to  myself, 
from  the  opening  of  that  war  until  its  close,  to  meet  with  one  man  of 
any  class  or  station,  who  did  not  view  our  hostility  to  France  as  a 
matter  of  mere  necessity ;  though  I  have  met  with  visionaries  who 
objected  to  a  belligerent  state  as  the  best  means  of  giving  expression 
to  our  hostility.  Under  such  an  aspect  of  public  affairs,  I  could  not 
fail  to  know  the  general  outline  of  Mrs.  H.  More's  politics.  But  that 
outline,  being  so  entirely  derived  from  public  opinion,  and  rather 

1.  Japp's  "  De  Quincey  Memorials,"  ii,  179. 

2.  In  saying  this,  it  is  meant,  that  the  nation  were  of  one  mind  from 
the  date  of  the  second  Revolutionary  war,  beginning  in  the  spring  of 
1803;  for,  in  the  previous  war  (1793 — 1800)  there  had  been  a  respectable 
party  of  Protesters. 
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resembling  a  creed  inherited  from  the  accidents  of  birth  or  local 
position  than  one  which  has  been  formed  upon  personal  enquiry,  still 
left  the  individual  propensities  unexpounded.  Many  are  the  rogues 
and  hounds  in  this  world  whom  one  meets  professing  noble  opinions, 
simply  because  the  current  of  public  sentiment  allows  them  no  opening 
for.  their  real  thoughts,  unless  with  more  courage  than  might  belong 
to  their  own  currish  nature.  On  this  particular  theme  there  was  one 
test  question  or  Shibboleth,  for  ascertaining  whether  the  popular 
faith  were  adopted  in  a  corresponding  spirit  of  heart,  or  merely  pro- 
fessed by  the  lips.  It  was  this,  "Will  you  fight?"  That  is  to  say, 
"Are  you  so  base  of  soul  as  to  hold,  that  opposition  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  is  a  vain  and  hopeless  speculation  ? "  A  party  there  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  at  that  day  in  our  national  councils,  who 
resolutely  maintained  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  contest — assured  us 
that  no  Englishman  would  be  found  on  the  Spanish  Peninsula  after  a 
certain  assigned  date,  unless  as  a  captive  to  the  enemy ;  and  adjured 
us,  whilst  there  was  yet  room  for  pardon,  or  hope  of  mercy,  to  pro- 
pitiate Napoleon  by  the  humility  of  our  pacific  overtures.  Fortunately, 
that  party  found  no  support  or  countenance  out  of  the  House.  Yet, 
doubtless,  there  was,  as  always  in  a  populous  and  luxurious  nation 
there  must  be,  much  baseness  of  heart  sown  up  and  down  in  society, 
which  would  gladly  have  echoed  such  words,  had  it  durst,  had  it 
found  sufficient  sympathy,  or  had  it  seen  any  probable  toleration  for 
its  miscreancy  (that  word  I  use  in  its  etymological  sense)  in  the 
public  mind.  Tried  by  the  test  I  have  assigned,  it  is  but  justice  to 
Mrs.  H.  More  to  say  that  she  was  sound.  Thus  far  she  was  loyal- 
hearted  to  the  great  principles  at  stake — that  hardly,  in  any  case, 
would  she  have  been  found  dallying  with  the  thoughts  of  peace;  far 
less,  despairing  of  the  final  issue.  Yet,  having  said  this,  I  have  said 
all  that  does  credit  to  her  political  firmness  or  sagacity ;  for,  in  other 
respects,  she  was  deeply  enslaved  to  the  meanest  superstitions  of  the 
day. 

This  passage  is  not  one  that  will  carry  conviction  to  every 
mind,  but  it  is  of  value  as  the  opinion  of  a  Tory  of  De 
Quinceys  type.  The  editor  of  "  T'ait's  Magazine  "  added  to  it 
a  note  of  protest  in  which  he  named  the  Godwins,  Hunts, 
Holcrofts  and  Shelleys  in  contrast  to  the  loan-jobbers,  con- 
tractors and  sinecurists  who  profit  by  the  anti-gallican 
sentiment. 

De  Quincey  goes  on  to  say  that  Hannah  More  shared  a 
feeling  then  common  in  England  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
French  in  military  skill  which  led  many  to  regard  a  contest 
with  them  as  hopeless.  The  British  soldier  it  was  urged  had 
courage  but  "  the  magic  of  talent,  etc.,"  was  with  the  French. 
De  Quincey,  then  a  fervid  young  man,  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  Briton  was  superior  as  a  fighting  animal.  This  with  him 
was  not  mere  John  Bullism,  but  the  conviction  of  a  student  of 
history.  Annoyed  by  her  persistency  in  depreciation  of  her 
own  countrymen's  military  capacity  De  Quincey  entered  warmly 
into  the  discussion. 
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I  observed  to  her,  as  coolly  and  as  sneeringly  as  I  could,  that 
Malbrouk,  as  the  French  songs  call  him,  viz.,  Marlborough,  notwith- 
standing he  had  the  misfortune  (as  she  was  pleased  to  consider  it)  of 
being  an  Englishman,  yet  contrived  to  trample  as  mire  all  the  French 
generals  opposed  to  him,  whether  pupils  of  Turenne  or  of  Catinat; 
which  two  leaders,  however,  as  being  much  more  systematically 
educated  than  the  officers  of  republican  France,  who,  generally 
speaking,  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  I  was  bold  to  consider  as 
probably  more  accomplished  leaders  than  the  best  of  the  new  school. 
And  apropos  of  accomplishments,  said  I,  what  military  leader 
throughout  history,  if  we  except  the  first  Ciesar,  could  stand  a 
competition  as  to  those  with  the  all-brilliant  Englishman,  whether  in 
extent,  compass  or  variety?  Certainly,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  you  will 
find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  French  General  fit,  in  this  respect,  to 
hold  a  candle  to  him ;  and  I  give  you  a  large  latitude  of  selection ; 
I  will  give  you  the  three  centuries  from  Francis  I.,  and  the  stirring 
age  of  his  daughter-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  the  era  of  the 
Revolution.  To  begin  with  little  things,  Marlborough  was  the  most 
finished  statue  of  a  man  for  the  eye ;  next,  as  to  manners  and 
deportment,  he  was  the  most  polished  and  high-bred ;  at  once 
captivating  by  his  suavity  and  commanding  by  his  dignity.  He  was 
the  most  insinuating  courtier  in  the  circles  of  princes ;  in  diplomacy  he 
was  second  to  no  man  in  his  own  age ;  and  in  his  peculiar  art  of 
strategics  he  shone  so  resplendently  that  no  man  ever  thought  of 
Marlborough  as  a  possible  subject  for  rivalship,  notwithstanding  he 
had  constantly  for  his  assessor  in  the  praetorian  dignity  that  illustrious 
Prince  Eugene,  who  would  have  been,  to  any  merit  lower  than  his 
own,  a  rival  of  even  fatal  pretensions.  Doubtless,  I  added,  the 
brutish  Charles  XII.  interpreted  the  courtly  homage  of  Marlborough 
during  their  famous  interview,  as  no  more  than  a  just  acknowledgment 
of  what  he  conceived  his  own  superiority.  The  amenity  and  high- 
breeding  of  the  English  Captain  doubtless  passed  with  him  for 
effeminacies  incompatible  with  any  high  standard  of  martial  qualities. 
And  yet  the  booby — for  such  he  was — might  have  reflected  that 
Marlborough  was  even  more  above  him  in  the  scientific  practice  of  his 
art,  in  the  vast  compass  of  his  combination,  and  in  the  throne- 
shattering  extent  of  his  chief  victories,  than  he  was  in  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  courts.  As  to  victories,  indeed,  what  comparison  could 
there  be  between  a  petty  defeat  of  Finland  peasants  and  perfectly 
undisciplined  Russians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  immortal  Blenheim 
on  the  other?  Leaving  this  theme  of  Marlborough.  however,  as  soon 
as  I  had  worked  it  sufficiently  for  Mrs.  More's  annoyance,  I  passed  to 
our  modern  Expeditions.  No  topic  has  furnished  more  occasion  for 
the  misrepresentations  of  fiction;  and  it  had  gradually  become  a 
received  and  unquestioned  doctrine, — almost  a  proverb, — that  our 
English  were  always  unfortunate  in  expeditions.  Now,  said  I,  Mrs. 
H.  More,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that,  putting  entirely  out  of  the 
question  our  many  anti-colonial  expeditions,  every  one  of  which, 
without  a  solitary  exception,  has  succeeded,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
those  on  a  grander  scale,  which  of  them,  in  a  military  sense,  has 
failed  ?  The  two  most  conspicuous  to  after  ages  will  be  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Portuguese  of  last  year  (1808)  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 
In  both  these  we  found  the  enemy  in  possession,  nine-tenths  of  the 
process,  as,  in  every  language  the  proverb  teaches  us ;  but  here  it  was 
military  possession,  which  implies  the  occupation  of  forts,  citadels, 
towns,  magazines,  rivers,  natural  positions.  We  find  him  also,  to  use  a 
neologism,  acclimatized,  while  we  had  to  season  our  northern  bodies 
by  first  of  all  dying  a  little.  Meantime,  what  were  the  relations  of 
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force,  valued  numerically  ?  In  Egypt  we  might  have  a  little  the 
advantage,  but  in  Portugal  the  balance  was,  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
against  us.  And,  such  being  the  premises,  now,  then,  what  was  the 
result?  You  know,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  in  both  cases,  we  kicked 
them  out  of  the  land  which  they  had  polluted  and  desolated ;  yes, 
Mrs.  Hannah  More,  we  kicked  your  French  generals,  with  all  their 
tactics  and  their  ticktacs,  their  "  manoeuvrings  "  on  the  right  bank  and 
the  left  bank,  their  "  combinations  "  and  their  combidevils ;  or,  if  you 
please,  we  handed  them  politely  out  of  the  country  almost  without  an 
effort.  In  Egypt  the  business  was  done,  in  effect,  by  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  all  the  rest  being  occupied  merely  by  the  extent 
of  ground  interposed  between  ourselves  and  Cairo,  as  afterwards 
between  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  In  Portugal,  again,  all  was  finished 
by  the  two  actions  of  Roleia  and  Vimiera;  and  but  for  the  unhappy 
intervention  of  the  two  old  dotards  who  superseded  Sir  Arthur  in  the 
command,  all  would  have  been  finished  much  more  decisively,  and 
with  ampler  degradation  for  France.  I  alleged,  also,  the  brilliant 
descent  on  Calabria,  under  Sir  John  Stuart — an  expedition  much 
smaller,  indeed,  in  its  scale,  but  not  less  absolute  and  comprehensive 
in  its  success.  And  in  that  instance,  said  I,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
catching  one  of  your  French  manoeuvrers — the  rascal  Regnier,  who,  in 
his  book  upon  Egypt,  had  libelled  our  army.  Never  was  retribution 
more  perfect.  Here  was  the  hound,  who  had  insinuated  the  vilest 
things  against  ourselves,  generally  as  a  nation  victorious  by  its  repre- 
sentative army  over  his  own,  under  the  attesting  eyes  of  Turks, 
Mamelukes,  Arabs,  Fellahs — and  had  uttered  equal  villanies  against 
individual  regiments  :  here  we  had  him,  and  an  army  which  he  could 
not  deny  to  be  an  army  cT elite,  face  to  face  marshalled  against  our 
own  :  the  French  mustered  in  greater  strength  than  ourselves  :  that 
made  the  result  even  more  illustrious,  which,  however,  was,  in  every 
circumstance,  arranged  as  if  by  the  hands  of  the  dread  Nemesis 
herself.  Regnier,  the  libeller,  was  here  supreme  and  uncontrolled  :  he 
had  no  longer  any  Menou  or  other  superior  on  whom  to  transfer  his 
disgraces.  It  had  been,  moreover,  a  Scottish  regiment  against  whom 
his  insults  were  hurled  :  and  behold  !  it  was  a  Scottish  regiment  to 
whom,  chiefly  on  this  occasion,  accident  had  assigned  the  task  of 
chastisement.  This  Scottish  regiment  was  composed  of  young  men, 
not  one  of  whom  had  ever  before  been  engaged  :  and  to  sharpen  the 
points  of  contrast,  it  happened  that  the  particular  regiment  to  which 
it  was  now  confronted  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the  crack  regiment 
in  the  French  service  :  it  was  the  Premiere  legere.  The  two  regiments 
advanced  against  each  other  :  they  met :  and  the  order  ran  along  the 
line  to  cross  bayonets.  In  that  very  operation  a  little  indication 
transpired  of  French  trepidation  :  the  Scottish  bayonet  was  firm  :  but 
all  along  the  line  was  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  hostile  bayonet  as  it 
rattled,  for  a  moment,  against  the  British  weapon,  under  the  uncon- 
trollable tremors  of  anticipation.  Frenchman  !  even  by  that  sign  thou 
art  decyphered  and  read,  weighed  and  found  wanting.  The  next 
moment  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  Scotland  :  the  bayonet  was  sent 
home  :  the  regiment — the  army  was  broken,  pursued,  smashed  :  and 
Regnier,  the  slanderous  Regnier,  was  made  chief  in  that  ignominy 
which  previously  he  had  only  shared  with  others. 

De  Quincey  did  not  regard  military  talent  as  a  great  rarity ; 
on  the  contrary  he  thought  it  was  a  "  psychological  delusion  " 
to  suppose  that  it  would  not  appear  when  wanted,  and  in  proof 
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he  cites  the  cases  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  French 
Revolution.  The  successes  of  the  British  forces  justified  his 
side  of  the  dispute  with  Hannah  More — but  he  was  innocently 
astonished  to  find  that  she  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that 
she  had  been  wrong!  He  continues:  — 

However,  there  was  now  a  near  prospect  that  I  should  be  justified 
and  avenged  by  unimpeachable  facts  and  by  trophies  that  would  not 
be  gainsaid.  For  England  was  now  launched  upon  the  Spanish  war ; 
and  the  case  was,  at  length,  realized  which,  so  often,  for  eight  years 
running,  I  had  supposed  in  conversation  as  a  basis  for  my  arguments  : 
Hitherto,  said  I  every  English  general  during  our  time  has  been 
starved  in  his  supplies  of  men.  Once  only  let  us  see  an  Englishman 
of  good  health  and  active  habits  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men, 
fifty  being  his  own  countrymen,  the  rest,  suppose  Portuguese  peasants 
(not  Lisboners),  but  officered  and  trained  by  Englishmen;  and  then 
shall  we  again  see  victories  worthy  of  Marlborough.  I  ask  no  marvels 
of  talent  in  the  supreme  commander  (although  I  am  well  aware  that 
those  would  soon  be  imagined  by  the  moon-struck  genus  attonitorum)  : 
all  I  postulate  is — honest  intentions,  good  health,  and  reasonable 
activity.  It  pleased  Heaven  to  grant  all  that  my  arguments  supposed — 
and  more;  accordingly,  all  followed  that  I  anticipated,  and  more;  the 
Crecy,  the  Agincourt,  the  Blenheim,  of  our  forefathers,  were  virtually 
repeated  for  us,  their  children.  And  thus,  it  may  be  imagined,  that 
at  length,  by  mere  dint  of  facts,  hard-headed  facts,  I  had  my 
triumph ;  and  that,  concurrently  with  the  vengeance  thus  signalized  for 
nations,  I  also,  in  another  sense,  had  my  vengeance,  as  the  champion 
in  so  many  disputes  of  our  national  character.  (It  is  worth  while 
recording  that  I  had  not;  for  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,  it  is 
worth  while  explaining  why.)  Happening  again  to  be  in  political 
conversation  with  Mrs.  H.  More,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
during  which  the  national  ear  had  been  stunned  and  deafened  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  our  victories,  suddenly  it  recurred  to  me  that  I 
had  never  claimed  or  enjoyed  my  just  triumph,  and  that  I  could 
have  it  now.  Powers  of  Justice  !  conceive  my  astonishment  when  I 
heard  Mrs.  H.  More  disown  the  sentiments  I  ascribed  to  her,  and 
the  whole  part  which  she  had  really  borne  in  our  disputes.  Nay, 
I  did  not  entirely  satisfy  her  that  our  separate  parts  and  relations  in 
these  disputes  were  not  (to  speak  mathematically)  the  mere  reciprocal 
or  absolute  inversion  of  what  I  represented.  "  Surely  it  must  have 
been  herself  who  stood  up  for  England  :  Oh  !  yes  :  on  recollection  it 
must  be  so ;  she  had  always  been  for  England ;  and,  on  further 
recollection,  she  fancied  (though  in  that  she  might  be  mistaken)  that 
I  had  shocked  her  much,  or  at  least  somebody  had,  and  surely  it  must 
be  myself,  by  the  keenness  of  my  anti-national  principles,  and  the 
excess  of  my  admiration  for  French  tactics."  Oh  !  Goddess  Rhamnusia ! 
had  I  lived  to  hear  that?  And  was  this  my  retribution?  I  dropped 
the  subject,  and  for  that  day  I  was  silent.  Two  days  after,  I  called 
upon  her  with  a  passage  of  my  own  composition,  printed,  fortunately, 
and  early  in  1809.*  That  passage  settled  the  complexion  of  my 
politics  beyond  all  dispute ;  and,  "  of  course  it  must  have  been 
somebody  else  whom  she  had  confounded  with  myself."  Thus  far  she 
was  compelled  to  do  justice.  But,  as  respected  herself,  she  was 

*  This  would  probably  be  the  appendix  of  De  Quincey  to  Wordsworth's 
pamphlet  on  the  "Convention  of  Cintra." — W.E.A.A. 
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inexorably  positive  in  her  convictions  that  I  wronged  her,  and  that  the 
opinions,  which  had  in  effect  been  won  from  her  as  from  millions 
besides,  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  were  simply  those  which  she  had 
always  held.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  in  this  self-delusion  there 
was  any  conscious  fraud.  No,  under  the  philosophic  law  of  continuity 
all  was  explained.  However  rapid  the  transition  of  the  English  army 
from  its  state  of  obscurity  and  inertia  to  its  state  of  triinnphal  lustre, 
still  of  necessity  this  transition  had  revolved  through  all  the  stages  of 
growth  and  increase.  It  had  not  been  absolutely  per  saltum.  If  it 
had,  then  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  abruptness  in  the 
transformation  of  the  sentiments  with  which  that  army  was  contem- 
plated;  and,  in  that  case,  the  change  could  not  have  escaped  the 
consciousness.  As  it  was,  there  had  been  room  and  leisure  for  the 
public  mind  to  conform  its  new  way  of  thinking  to  the  new  state  of 
things  by  a  corresponding  graduation  of  movements  :  each  month  the 
army  had  risen  in  their  opinion,  and  yet  by  steps  so  equally 
advancing  that  the  change  had  travelled  through  all  the  "moments" 
of  increase  without  having  once  challenged  a  conscious  notice. 
Tempora  mutantur  was  then  a  true  saying ;  but  the  fact  was  not 
perceived,  because  Nos  et  mutamur  in  illis.  Our  minds  and  sense  of 
things  had  adjusted  themselves  to  this  new  position  of  the  objects  as 
imperceptibly  as  those  objects  had  reached  the  new  position.  Mrs. 
H.  More  was  not  singular  in  her  delusion  :  more  than  half  the  nation 
had  shared  it;  and  all,  like  her,  backed  out  of  their  old  opinions, 
when  it  had  become  impossible  to  mtaintain  them,  except  only  the 
unhappy  Whigs,  and  they  would  have  done  so  too  but  for  the  records 
of  Parliament. 

This  strange,  but  still  natural,  mode  of  traversing  a  whole  hemisphere 
of  opinion,  by  which  the  very  opposite  point  of  the  circle  e  diametro 
is  attained,  without  a  solitary  act  of  consciousness  accompanying  the 
change,  I  have  dwelt  upon,  because  in  no  way  so  easily,  or  so 
frequently,  do  men  practice  upon  themselves  a  most  extensive  delusion. 
Repentance  is  thus  reckoned  upon,  vengeance  is  anticipated,  which 
this  world  never  sees  realized.  How  often  has  a  young  aspirant, 
quitting  his  village  obscurity  for  London,  promised  himself,  under  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  a  luxury  of  revenge  upon  those  who 
have  insulted  him,  which  yet  is  never  fulfilled  ?  And  why  not  ?  Are 
the  men  dead  who  insulted  him  ?  Or  has  he  himself  failed  to  attain 
the  elevation  by  which  he  was  to  inflict  the  avenging  mortification 
upon  them  ?  Perhaps  neither  one  nor  the  other,  yet  because  his 
elevation  could  not  be  attained  by  a  single  and  a  sudden  act,  but 
was  prepared  gradually,  through  many  gradations  of  approach,  his 
enemies  were  thus  inevitably  conformed  to  his  new  position — silently 
transfigured  by  the  same  process  of  stealthy  change;  and  the  last, 
or  crowning  act  of  his  elevation,  as  no  more  than  a  sequel  to  all 
which  had  preceded  it,  bringing  thus  no  surprise  to  them,  could 
bring  no  vengeance  to  him.  Napoleon  had  overheard  a  little  knave 
of  an  attorney,  in  conversation  with  Madame  Beauharnois,  pointedly 
undervaluing  an  alliance  with  himself,  a  young  general  of  artillery,  as 
with  one  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a  cloak  and  a  sword. 
Manet  alta  mente  repostum;  and  six  years  afterwards,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  Holiness  already  stood  by  the  altar,  his  hand 
upon  the  ampulla,  charged  with  the  sacred  oil  for  God's  anointed, 
Josephine  and  himself,  then  fully  robed, — under  these  heart-searching 
circumstances,  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  ?  "  Call,"  said 
he,  "that  little  knave.  Raquideau."  The  little  knave  was  at  hand, 
and  presented  himself.  "  Now  then,"  said  he,  "  now,  now,  I  say, 
have  I  nothing  beyond  a  cloak  and  a  sword  ?"  Here,  as  Napoleon 
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fancied,  was  consummated,  by  one  thunderbolt,  his  long-suspended 
vengeance.  And  yet  we  have  the  best  reason  to  think  that  it  was  a 
mere  brutum  fulmen.  For  doubtless  this  little  scamp,  Eaquideau,  had 
kept  his  knavish  eye  keenly  fixed  upon  the  public  career  of  Napoleon  : 
and  though  possibly  enough  he  might  sometimes  suspect  that  his 
client's  husband  would  make  his  last  adieus  to  the  public  at  "  the 
little  national  window,"  still  upon  the  whole  he  must  have  felt  that 
his  tendencies  were  upwards.  And  the  several  steps  of  this  ascent 
were  so  gradual  that  the  final  one  could  have  affected  him  by  no 
harsher  sense  of  transition  than  any  other  in  the  whole  line  of 
succession.  That  slight  which  Napeoleon  designed  to  punish  by  so 
theatrical  an  appeal  not  only  did  not  exist  at  this  time,  but  had  been 
doubtless  forgotten  :  inevitably  it  had  perished  long  ago  by  the 
euthanasy  of  an  unconscious  transmigration  into  other  and  more 
suitable  feelings. 

The  next  passage  omitted  consists  merely  of  a  few  additional 
lines  as  to  the  reason  why  Hannah  More  declined  a  position  in 
the  household  of  Princess  Charlotte.  They  are  only  worth 
quoting  to  show  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  omissions. 
After  "  Such  a  story  as  this  was  not  likely  to  recommend  the 
office  to  Hannah  More's  ambition"  De  Quincey  continues:  — 

To  "  put  into  circumscription  and  confine  her  free  condition  "  could 
not  at  her  time  of  life  (sixty  or  near  it)  have  been  a  prudent  step, 
except  on  the  excitement  of  intense  ambition  :  and  that  was  a 
dangerous  passion,  as  it  appeared,  in  the  Princess  Charlotte's  house- 
hold :  if  jealousy  could  operate  so  forcibly  against  a  man  upon  female 
minds,  a  fortiori  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a  woman. 
The  office  was,  therefore,  declined  :  but  .... 

Prof.  Masson  then  resumes  his  author's  text  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence.  The  Opium  Eater  goes  on  to  consider  Hannah 
More's  claims  to  historical  knowledge.  He  found  that  she  had 
no  distinct  idea  as  to  Huguenot  leader  Coligni.  Then  follows 
this  passage  omitted  by  Prof.  Masson  :  — 

Yet,  if  a  student  of  history  may  have  licence  to  be  ignorant  of  so 
conspicuous  an  act  in  the  great  drama  of  modern  history  as  the  whole 
regency  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  what  is  it  that  he  is  expected  to 
know?  Even  in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  Charles  IX.,  and  with 
respect  to  persons  whose  names  and  memories  are  as  familiar  to  the 
ear  as  any  in  our  own  day,  I  found  Mrs.  H.  More  a  mere  mirror  of 
the  common  popular  impressions,  which,  in  no  instance,  she  had  taken 
any  pains  to  correct,  or  to  verify  when  that  was  possible.  Out  of 
many  scores  whom  I  could  mention  the .  following  eminent  persons 
came  under  a  passing  review  in  our  conversations;  and,  with  regard 
to  all  of  them,  by  simply  telling  the  unwelcome  truth,  I  so  disturbed 
the  previous  romance  which  had  settled  on  their  characters  that 
Mrs.  H.  More  complained  of  being  in  the  condition  of  one  who  is 
made  to  stand  on  his  head  ;  and,  I  believe,  after  all  gave  me  credit 
for  inventing  my  authorities.  Henri  Quatre,  the  gay,  the  gallant,  the 
chivalrous  !  If  any  Frenchman  could  have  credit  for  being  a  perfect 
gentleman,  a  possibility  which  even  Mrs.  H.  More  was  disposed  to- 
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doubt  (for  the  petulance  and  defect  of  moral  dignity  and  reserve  in 
the  very  temperament  of  France,  makes  that  as  difficult  a  feat  as  for 
a  ruiiH'l  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle),  such  a  distinction  she 
was  inclined  to  claim  for  this  famous  apostate.  "  But,"  said  I, 
"  Henri  Quatre,  in  spite  of  his  feathers  drooping  to  his  saddle-bow, 
spite  of  his  romantic  amours,  of  his  covps-de-theatre  in  matters  of 
generosity,  clemency,  courage,  etc.,  was  a  mere  brute  in  private  life." 
"  Why,  you  know,  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet ;  but  surely  you  use  too  strong  a  word  :  amiable  at  least  he 
was,  in  the  French  sense  of  that  word."  "  Yes,  on  a  fine  day, 
surrounded  by  ladies.  But  I  speak  of  his  ordinary  week-day  life. 
Amongst  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber  not  merely  his  conversation 
but  his  personal  habits  were  filthy,  brutal,  disgusting — worse  than 
would  be  tolerated  amongst  draymen  or  scavengers."  I  gave  my 
authority — Sir  George  Carew,  in  his  official  report  of  what  he 
witnessed  in  the  French  Court  to  James  I.  "  But  was  Sir  George  a 
sufficient  historical  evidence  ?"  "  Beyond  all  question  the  most 
impartial  of  all  contemporary  delineators  of  that  court."  But,  to 
settle  that  point,  by  urging  a  modern  authority  which  I  knew  would 
weigh  with  Mrs.  H.  More,  I  assured  her  that  Gray,  the  poet,  in  his 
official  character  of  Professor  of  Modern  History,  had  relied  entirely 
upon  Sir  George's  work,  which  is  to  be  found  reprinted  by  Birch  in 
one  of  his  many  valuable  contributions  to  history.  Then  came  Sully, 
the  honest  Sully, — "  honest  lago  !"  He  doubtless  was  well  kicked  by 
his  chivalrous  master  on  many  an  occasion.  The  royal  toe  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  his  person  than  his  own  hand  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword.  That,  however,  was  his  own  concern.  What  concerns  us 
is  that  the  said  Sully  was  a  knave  beyond  all  other  unhanged  knaves 
in  modern  history.  This,  it  was  easy  to  show,  even  from  his  own 
memoirs,  which,  in  this  point,  perfectly  accorded  with  Sir  George 
Carew ;  who,  I  remember,  particularly  notices  his  rapacity,  his  habit 
of  scoffing  at  all  principles  of  justice,  and  his  infamous  effrontery  in 
building  his  very  pride  on  the  open  avowal  of  his  villanies.  Calrendon 
naturally  followed  Sully.  Mrs.  H.  Moore  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  had  ever  been  charged  with  murder;  a  charge  which  it  was  esay  to 
substantiate  from  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  ;*  though  it 
would  have  been  equally  easy  to  adduce  a  whole  body  of  evidence  to 
the  same  effect  from  other  sources.  But,  waiving  these  hideous 
atrocities,  look  to  his  private  memoirs  (not  his  History)  for  the  scene 
which  ensued  on  the  discovery,  or  pretended  discovery,  of  his 
daughter's  clandestine  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  York,  then  heir — 
presumptive  to  the  crown.  Whether  we  suppose  the  old  knave  a  party 
to  the  plot,  or  one  of  its  dupes,  what  extravagance  of  folly  and  in- 
justice !  What  over-acted  feminine  fury !  He  would  kill  his  daughter 
with  his  own  hands  :  he  would  convict  her  of  high  treason  :  sentence 

*  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  one  of  the  few  regicides  to  whom  mercy 
had  been  extended — why,  is  still  somewhat  mysterious.  My  own  belief 
is — that  he  purchased  his  commutation  of  sentence  by  making  revelations 
which  he  durst  not  avow  to  his  noble-minded  wife.  Clarendon's  crime 
was— that  he  privately  determined  to  intercept  the  royal  indulgence,  by 
making  it  nugatory.  With  this  view,  he  had  the  Colonel  confined  in  a 
castle,  which,  from  its  dampness,  co-operating  with  his  particular  state 
of  health,  was  certain  to  kill  him,  and  did  kill  him.  This  purpose 
Lord  C.  did  not  disguise.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  also,  that 
Clarendon  was  a  party  to  the  base  attempts,  so  often  renewed,  for 
assassinating  Ludlow.  Lisle,  his  brother  in  misfortune  and  exile,  was 
assassinated. 
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her,  execute  her,  de  piano — summarily,  without  evidence  as  to  the 
facts,  without  distinction  as  to  the  guilt  without  deliberation  as  to 
the  punishment.  Is  this  an  English  judge  that  we  are  reading — is  it 
the  supreme  English  judge  who  acts  in  this  spirit  of  demoniac  frenzy  ? 
But  he  was  overpowered  by  sudden  surprise,  and  loyal  indignation. 
Not  at  all  :  for  he  records  all  this  scene  deliberately,  and  leaves  it  as 
an  avowed  model  of  wise  conduct  to  posterity.  Just  such  had  been  the 
behaviour  of  Sully  in  England  :  a  riot  having  occurred  from  the  in- 
solence of  his  train  meeting  with  the  hot  blood  of  Englishmen,  he 
seizes  two  of  his  own  people  :  and,  as  a  sort  of  libation  to  the  popular 
storm,  in  a  mixed  spirit  of  cowardice  the  vilest,  and  tyranny  the  most 
devilish,  resolves  to  throw  them  overboard.  This  noble  resolution 
taken,  he  despatches  a  messenger  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  insisting  on  his 
coming  forthwith  to  hang  his  two  servants  :  and  greatly  scandalized 
he  is  to  hear,  in  reply,  that  it  was  not  the  English  practice  to  hang 
men  before  trial.  Who  but  must  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of  such 
ministers  as  these,  who,  by  long  courses  of  illegal  violences  and 
villanies,  had  so  darkened  the  very  ideas  of  equity,  as  originally  im- 
printed on  their  minds  by  nature,  that  actually  they  do  not  scruple 
to  record,  as  shining  instances  of  political  wisdom,  actions  which 
alternately  demand  the  knout  or  the  rope  of  the  public  hangmen? 
The  false  characters  of  our  William  III.,  and  of  his  Consort  Mary, 
faded  before  the  same  impartial  examinations. 

I  value  Prof.  Masson's  services  to  literature  as  highly  as 
anyone,  and  especially  I  value  his  long  and  laborious  efforts 
to  present  De  Quincey's  writings  to  the  public  in  an  adequate 
shape,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  his  suppression  of  these 
passages.  They  are  highly  characteristic  of  De  Quincey  and 
in  my  judgment  are  well  worthy  of  preservation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  memorial  window  to  De  Quincey  should  be  placed  in 
St.  Ann's  Church. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1907. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  "  A  Note  on  Caricature "  and 
exhibited  some  albums  of  caricatures  containing  principally 
the  work  of  Pellegrini  and  "  Max." 

*  Never  was  there  a  more  flagrant,  not  tour  d'adresse,  but  tour  de 
force,  than  that  by  which  Lord  Or  ford  attempts  to  throw  off  the  weight 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  testimony  as  to  the  spirit  of  heartless 
levity  exhibited  by  Mary  on  taking  possession  of  her  unhappy  father's 
palace.  Who  but  this  Duchess,  he  insinuates,  would  be  at  leisure,  in  so 
mighty  and  to  the  new  Queen  personally  so  affecting,  a  revolution,  to 
think  about  sheets  and  counterpanes  ?  Doubtless  that  argued  extreme 
pettiness  of  mind  :  but  it  happens  that  the  person  who  exhibited  this 
monstrous  levity,  and  practised  this  striking  indecency,  was  not  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  but  Queen  Mary.  The  Duchess  merely  re- 
corded what  she  had  seen  or  heard  :  and  that  the  malicious  Horace  well 
knew. 
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Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  the  following  sketch:  — 

SKJAEGGEDALSFOS. 
A  MEMORY. 

Another  pile  of  new  books  on  my  desk  in  the  great  quiet 
library.  Here  is  one  on  the  "  Fjords  of  Norway  "  that  rouses 
happy  memories,  and,  opening  the  volume,  I  find  a  certain 
picture. 

A  deep  roaring  sound  of  falling  water  fills  my  ears,  cold 
spray  lashes  my  face,  my  breath  Comes  in  gasps,  and  a  cold 
wind  violently  shakes  my  garments.  Dark,  bare  walls  of  rock 
rise  in  a  semicircle  before  me,  and  a  maddened  stream  foams 
by.  Five  hundred  feet  above,  the  water  comes  impetuously 
pouring  over  a  rocky  ledge  in  white  masses,  frothing  and 
shooting  out  in  liquid  rockets;  terribly  glorious  as  it  leaps  and 
plunges  downward,  shattering  into  water-dust  such  as  catches 
on  a  projecting  lower  ledge,  then,  still  descending  with  a  mighty 
noise,  amidst  the  mist-clouds  of  spray  the  stony  bed  is  reached, 
and  the  fallen  water  becomes  a  fierce-rushing  stream.  ...  I 
close  the  book.  How  strangely  quiet  is  the  library ! 

A  short  paper  entitled  "  A  Peakland  Ghost,"  was  also  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  SWANN. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  followed  with  this  curious  travel  ex- 
perience:— 

"  ALARUMS  AND  EXCURSIONS." 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  several  members  of  this  Club,  with  two 
or  three  friends,  making  nine  all  told,  took  part  in  an  autumn 
excursion  into  Lakeland,  and  had  their  head-quarters  at  an 
Inn  in  Little  Langdale  which,  for  strangers,  bore  the  name  of 
"  The  Tourists'  Rest,"  but  which  was  better  known  to  the  native 
dalesmen  and  habitues  as  "  TV  Bottom  Jerry." 

Let  me  say  here  in  parenthesis  that  this  little  Inn  was  a 
favourite  calling  place  of  John  Ruskin  who  would  often  come 
to  it  from  Cbniston  bringing  with  him  in  his  carriage  some 
favoured  guest  or  an  ailing  work-girl.  On  these  occasions  he 
always  addressed  our  hostess  as  "  Jane,"  and  used  to  sit 
chatting  to  her  on  the  affairs  of  the  dale  folk  in  the  Inn 
kitchen ;  we  have  heard  from  her  many  interesting  details  of 
the  "  queer  talk  "  and  kindly  f  ussiness  of  the  "  Doctor  "  as  she 
called  him. 
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Amongst  those  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  were  a  certain  Geoffrey  Melbrook,  J.P.,  who  has 
since  become  also  an  M.A. ;  Roland  (not  he  of  Thirlmere,  but 
another  Roland  hailing  from  Ancoats)  who  is  also  in  this  20th 
century  M.A.  and  J.P. ;  "  Dominie  Sampson,"  our  Club's 
steward  of  those  days,  who  was  possessed  of,  and  by,  the 
perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum  in  a  special  degree;  Joey  B. 
Buckstone,  who  was  then  the  Club's  bursar;  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
a  most  picturesque,  pedantic,  encyclopaedic  anachronism ;  and 
that  too  confiding,  confident,  and  amiable  optimist,  Greengorse, 
our  "  Jack  of  all  trades." 

We  had  visited  Blea  Tarn  and  Dungeon  Ghyll,  had  crossed 
Wrynose  by  the  Shire  stones  and  had  seen  the  infant  Duddoii ; 
had  ascended  Wetherlam,  and  descended  Tilberthwaite  Ghyll, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  our  excursion,  we  were 
hanging  about  in  front  of  our  little  hostel  after  having 
disposed  of  nine  early  basins  of  porridge  and  cream,  but  still 
looking  forward  to  breakfast.  The  elders  of  the  party  were 
watching  the  house  martins  as  they  darted  to  and  fro,  or 
sought  their  nests  under  the  eaves,  while  the  younger  men  were 
playing  at  "  duck  stone  "  on  the  road.  Presently,  Roland  (who 
has  been  elsewhere  described  as  "  Roland  the  wonderful,  Roland 
the  thunderful,  Roland  the  thimblef ull  ")  proposed  a  game  of 
"  pitch  and  toss,"  and  proceeded  to  explain  how  it  was  played, 
showing  us  amongst  other  neat  dodges,  how  to  give  an  artistic 
twirl  to  the  coins  employed,  and  also  how  most  readily  to 
cleanse  them  after  pitching,  by  wiping  them  on  one's  nether 
garments,  where  the  muddy  marks  would  be  least  visible. 

Speedily  all  the  members  of  the  party  with  the  exception  of 
Melbrook  and  Van  Winkle — the  former  being  engaged  else- 
where, and  the  latter  having  excused  himself  from — 

taking  a  hand 
In  a  game  he  did  not  understand — 

were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  unlicensed  sport,  for  which  great 
aptitude  was  shown  in  several  unexpected  quarters. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited,  however,  by  those  who  know  some 
of  these  sportsmen,  that  the  loss  of  a  few  coppers  would  be 
sufficient  cause  for  treachery,  but  truth  compels  me  to  state 
that  a  member  of  this  Club,  hitherto  possessed  of  a  fairly 
respectable  record  amongst  us,  gave  his  brethren  away  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  fourpence  halfpenny. 

Rip  Van  Winkle  was  standing  beside  us,  with  his  great  white 
beard  spread  out  over  his  breast,  observing  through  a  flashing 
monocle  the  methods  of  the  game,  and  as  we  afterwards 
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discovered,  to  our  sorrow,  was  also  calling  up  in  his  mind  all 
he  had  ever  read  of  its  origin  and  evolution  for  our  future 
delectation  and  profit  when  there  came  upon  his  quick  ears 
from  somewhere  in  the  rear  the  whispered  words : 

"  All  right,  pass  me  that  staff,  I'll  give  'em  pitch  and  toss, 
the  reprobates,"  and  he  recognised  the  voice  of  outraged 
authority. 

By  some  unexplainable  impulse,  a  survival  no  doubt  of  his 
youth,  "  Old  Rip  "  suddenly  and  loudly — he  afterwards  said  it 
was  involuntarily — uttered  the  warning  cry  of  "  Nix,"  which 
had  so  often  terrorised  the  gamblers  in  their  early  days,  and 
directly  on  hearing  this  the  malefactors  fled  the  scene,  scatter- 
ing in  all  directions,  through  the  hedge,  over  the  wall,  and 
up  or  down  the  road  as  was  most  convenient. 

Then  up  came  Melbrook,  full  of  magisterial  wrath,  staff  in 
hand,  with  the  evident  intention  of  punishing  the  "  pitchers," 
an^l  possibly  with  the  latent  design  of  possessing  himself  of 
the  stakes.  Roland  alone,  of  the  ill-doers,  remained  on  the 
pitching  ground,  for  he  had  stayed  to  pick  up  a  certain  lucky 
halfpenny — subsequently  asserted  by  a  loser  to  have  been  a 
double-headed  one — and  he  was  captured  red-handed,  with  his 
ill-gotten  gains  upon  him.  He  was  solemnly  escorted  towards 
the  lock-up  coach  house  of  the  "  Bottom  Jerry "  by  Melbrook 
who  held  the  culprit  firmly,  with  the  latter's  coat  collar  pulled 
up  as  high  as  the  top  of  his  head,  and  his  voice  uplifted  in 
alternate  menace  and  entreaty,  while  his  brother  culprits  stood 
afar  off,  deriding  him,  or  expressing  their  high  approval  of 
the  capture. 

"  'It  'im  'ard,  Guv'nor,"  yelled  Greengorse,  who  was  up  a  tree, 
as  usual,  "  'E's  only  a  little  'un  and  'e  'as  no  friends." 

"  That's  him  as  stole  Magna  Charta,  Gaffer,  he  has  it  on  him 
now,  alonger  three  hapence  o'  mine,"  said  Buckstone,  from 
out  his  shelter  behind  a  holly  bush. 

"  And  he  sings  songs  of  a  Sunday  at  a  Bethel  in  Ancoats," 
continued  Greengorse. 

"  He'd  tak  the  breeks  f  rae>  a  Highland  man,  the  flibberti- 
gibbet, an  ah've  least  tuppence  masel,"  shouted  the  Dominie 
from  his  hiding  place  round  the  corner  of  an  outhouse. 

And  it  might  well  have  fared  ill  with  Roland  in  this  con- 
tingency had  he  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  offer  to  give 
Queen's  evidence,  and  point  out  the  ringleader  in  this  illegality 
which  he  did  in  the  person  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  wEo  stood  by 
smiling  in  simple  innocence. 

"  Yes  Sir,  please  Sir,  that's  him,  Sir,  that  b'y  Sir,  yes  Sir, 
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the  bully  b'y  with,  the  glass  eye  Sir,  he  done  it.  Not  me  Sir, 
no  Sir,  said  Roland  in  a  breath. 

Melbrook  here  proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  concerned 
except  the  hapless  ringleader,  so  ingenuously  pointed  out  by 
Roland,  and  the  wonderful  unanimity  of  our  testimony  was 
so  damaging  to  "  Old  Rip "  that  Melbrook  discharged  his 
former  prisoner  with  a  caution,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  conveyed  the  unresisting  and  seemingly  awe-struck 
Winkle  to  the  door  of  the  coach-house  and  thrust  him  in. 

I  blush  to  relate  that  the  venerable  looking  captive  gave 
proofs,  as  he  turned  on  the  threshold,  that  he  was  not  so 
awe-stricken  as  we  had  supposed  him  to  be,  and  he  even 
chuckled  as  the  key  was  being  turned  upon  him.  What  caused 
that  chuckle  we  only  found  out  later  on  in  the  day.  At  the 
time  it  had  simply  the  effect  of  satisfying  us  that  ne  deserved 
his  fate,  and  as  he  continued  to  chuckle,  we  left  him  in  ready 
response  to  the  welcome  call  of  "  Breakfast  waits." 

As  the  meal,  a  most  appetising  one,  proceeded,  we  gradually 
became  less  indignant  at  the  impenitence  of  the  captive,  and  a 
petition  in  his  favour  having  been  presented  to  the  authorities, 
he  was  released  on  his  recognizances,  and  promises  of  future 
good  behaviour. 

We  had  just  bade  good  bye  to  our  hostess,  and  with  wallets 
slung,  loins  girded  and  staves  in  hand,  were  awaiting  the 
signal  to  start  off  for  the  day,  when  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  arose  between  one  of  our  party  known  as  "  Gulliver  " 
— who,  by  the  bye,  is  now  a  mail  contractor  in  Alaska — and 
Greengorse,  on  a  point  of  Cumberland  wrestling,  of  which 
sport  both  the  disputants  had  seen  some  exhibitions  in  the 
meadow  opposite  our  Inn  on  former  visits.  The  argument 
itself  did  not  occupy  more  than  sixty  seconds,  but  the  illustra- 
tions loudly  called  for  by  the  audience  took  up  more  than  five 
minutes.  These  were  chiefly  spent  by  the  arguers  in  rolling 
about  on  the  gravel  of  the  road,  now  one,  and  now  the  other 
uppermost,  whilst  Spot,  the  little  fox-terrier  of  the  "  Bottom 
Jerry,"  snapped  impartially  at  each,  as  he  dodged  about  for 
an  opening  round  the  revolving  heels  of  both. 

Unfortunately  the  illustrators  had  forgotten  the  mutton  pies 
intended  for  their  lunch,  a  sample  of  which  each  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  the  state  of  "  pie "  to  which  these  had  been 
reduced  by  the  struggle  so  pleased  the  spectators,  that  they 
expressed  their  delight  in  terms  which  were  nearly  the  cause 
of  other  conflicts.  Meanwhile  our  hostess  had  stood  at  the 
front  of  the  Inn  smiling  upon  the  strugglers,  as  if  it  were 
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quite  natural  indeed  the  proper  thing  for  departing  quests  to 
indulge  in  "  a  lile  bit  of  a  wrastle  "  before  they  went  on  their 
way,  and  she  seemed  somewhat  surprised  when  the  dainty 
non-combatants  insisted  on  the  "  simple  piemen "  making 
themselves  decent  ere  they  would  walk  with  them.  But  even- 
tually two  new  pasties  having  been  produced  by  the  nulling 
hostess,  and  all  damages  having  been  repaired,  the  party  set 
forth  for  Elterwater,  Red  Bank  and  Grasmere,  and  thence  to 
proceed  by  way  of  Loughrigg  Terrace  to  the  shores  of  Rydal 
where  they  sat  down  to  partake  of  their  simple  mid-day  meal. 
It  was  only  when  the  contents  of  certain  flasks  were  discovered 
to  be  as  mild  in  flavour  as  the  liquid  which  was  rippling  on  the 
pebbles  at  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers,  and  when  the  further 
discovery  was  made  that  "  Old  Rip  "  was  missing,  that  there 
came  upon  the  remorseful  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  an  echo 
of  the  chuckles  which  they  had  heard  from  the  depths  of  the 
prison  house.  And  presently  it  was  borne  in  upon  them 
that  the  coach  house  of  the  "  Bottom  Jerry "  was  also  its 
store-house,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  been  shut  in  with  the 
hand-bags  and  knapsacks  of  the  party  with  sufficient  time  at 
his  disposal  in  which  to  exchange  the  fire  water  of  our  braves 
for  a  more  wholesome  but  less  potent  fluid.  When  the  wary 
Van  Winkle  did  make  his  appearance,  which  was  only  after  the 
dire  catastrophe  had  produced  the  penitential  effect  he  desired, 
he,  with  the  air  of  a  benefactor,  handed  over  a  bottle  into 
which  he  had  carefully  decanted  the  original  contents  of  the 
flasks.  Then  did  the  wayfarers  recant  all  their  former  ex- 
pressions as  to  his  conduct,  and  they  sampled  with  much  hearty 
appreciation  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  which  they  gave  the 
title  of  the  "  Old  Rip  Blend." 

Finally,  plenary  indulgences  having  been  served  out  all 
round  and  pipes  of  peace  having  been  smoked,  the  party  passed 
on  its  way  to  Ambleside  and  dinner. 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  contributed  three  songs  intended  for  a 
romance  entitled  "  A  Champion  of  the  White  Rose." 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  then  read  a  sonnet  in  memory  of  the 
late  Wm.  Dinsmore. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  succeeded  with  a  short  paper  on  "  A 
Volume  of  Sermons  by  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby." 

Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  read  an  original  poem  entitled  "  Death  the 
Friend." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  read  the  following  humorous  paoer  on 
"Smells":  — 
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SMELLS. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  realised  what  an  important 
part  in  human  life  is  played  by  smells.  If  you  have  not, 
contemplate  the  subject. — study  it — seek  to  experience  the 
infinite  variety  of  smells  that  are  pursuing,  torturing,  killing, 
exciting,  and  delighting  mankind. 

Smells  defy  dignified  authority.  Under  similar  conditions 
everybody  has  the  same  chance.  The  grasping  millionaire 
cannot  take  and  monopolize  them.  I  sometimes  wish  he 
could.  But,  if  he  could,  he  would  doubtless  make  a  choice  and 
leave  us  the  worst  and  most  offensive. 

A  smell  always  appears  to  be  showing  you  a  personal 
preference.  It  follows  you,  plays  up  to  you,  and  it  is  useless 
to  order  it  away. 

Whatever  should  we  do  without  smells  ?  A  smell  seems  to 
announce  you,  and  certainly  communicates  something  to  you. 
It  often  points  out  defective  drains,  and  calls  upon  you  to 
have  them  made  efficient  It  may  tell  you  of  the  carelessness 
of  a  servant  or  official  in  not  putting  things  in  their  proper 
place.  How  loudly  an  egg  or  an  oyster  may  speak  to  you. 
You  could  almost  take  their  message  in  phonetic  shorthand  or 
preserve  it  in  a  gramophone.  A  smell  warns  you  that  there 
are  causes  of  fever,  diphtheria,  disease  and  death  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  may  tell  you  that  you  are  approaching  a 
flower  garden,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  delightful  flower 
of  the  mountain  ash,  a  rose  garden,  or  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  hedgerow  or  country  lane.  It  may  entrance  you  on  the 
moors  by  delicate  fragrance,  or  fill  you  with  delight  in  the 
woods  or  the  hayfield.  It  may  suggest  a  complaint  to  the 
County  Council  or  the  Sanitary  Inspector.  A  smell  is  like 
an  active  conscience,  it  is  always  laying  information,  and 
sometimes  doubtless  laying  it  against  you. 

I  looked  at  a  dictionary  the  other  day,  and  it  referred  to 
the  fragrance  of  an  infant  as  a  delicious  odour.  I  know  it. 
But  it  does  not  make  me  want  to  approach  and  get  hold  of 
every  baby  which  I  see.  No.  My  experience  has  made  me 
cautious.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  times  when  an 
infant  is  a  delicious  fragrance.  It  may  be  so.  I  am  not 
aware,  but  I  know  there  are  times  when  infants  are  not,  and 
events  happen  quickly  and  unexpectedly  with  babies. 

What  a  grand  smell  there  is  in  some  old  cathedrals,  churches 
and  other  places  where  we  have  the  delightful  cedar  or  some 
other  fragrant  wood.  Why  it  helps  devotion,  and  religion 
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appeals  to  you  through  your  sense  of  smell,  which  is  one  of 
the  avenues  of  your  soul. 

What  an  elaborate  tabulation  we  might  make  of  smells:  — 

Pleasing  and  offensive. 
Healthy  and  sickening. 
Stimulating  and  asphyxiating. 
Premonitory  and  exulting. 
Natural  and  artificial. 

I  once  had  a  Norfolk  jacket  that  was  a  good  sample  of  the 
last  two.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  friend  who  was  making  them 
by  the  hundred  for  the  African  Veldt.  That  is  the  fittest 
place  for  them, — and  if  he  had  only  shipped  them  off  without 
sending  one  to  me  all  might  have  been  well.  It  was  a  kind 
of  light  Bedford  cord.  It  was  a  jacket  that  would  not  brook 
any  rivals  in  the  wardrobe,  but  overpowered  them. 

You  have  doubtless  smelt  fresh-ground  coffee,  musk,  cedar 
wood,  and  a  Provence  rose.  Well,  the  jacket  wasn't  like  any 
of  those,  but  it  was  a  very  strong  smelling  garment.  When 
it  arrived  from  the  knackers — I  mean  the  manufacturers — 
and  was  taken  out  of  the  paper,  it  announced  ife  arrival 
un  mi  stake  ably.  We  thought  the  smell  was  merely  the  effect 
of  excitement  of  a  journey  in  brown  paper,  and  would  soon 
pass  off.  The  jacket  was  placed  outside  for  a  short  time  to 
recover,  but  an  hour  afterwards  it  had  not  recovered.  Its 
ailments  were  not  temporary  but  chronic.  It  was  pegged  on 
a  clothes-line  outside  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when  I 
fetched  it  in  and  began  to  try  it  on.  I  wondered  how  it 
would  fit  me,  for  I  had  not  been  measured  for  it,  and  always 
recognised  that  I  was  not  of  the  standard  or  model  size. 
Everybody  else  has  not  always  recognised  that  fact.  When  a 
boy,  I  have  been  served  with  a  piece  of  cake  that  was  far  too 
little  for  me.  Well,  when  I  had  got  one  arm  through  the 
sleeve  I  stopped,  and  took  it  out;  my  anxiety  about  the  fit 
was  overpowered  by  that  old  smell,  that  it  had  not  cast  off, 
while  hanging  on  the  clothes-line.  When  it  was  hanging, 
passers-by  would  stop  and  sniff,  and  ask  what  the  smell  was. 
I  said  it  came  from  a  neighbouring  tannery  and  picker  works, 
and  that  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  most  likely  explanation. 
After  a  few  months  I  tried  it  on  again,  and  decided  to  be 
brave  even  to  asphyxiation  if  necessary.  I  got  it  on,  and 
hastily  rushed  into  the  open  air.  After  getting  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  away,  I  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  jacket. 
I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised  if  it  had  been  covered 
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with  blue-bottles  and  stable  flies,  but  I  did  not  see  any  on  the 
front  and  I  cannot  positively  say  what  was  on  the  back. 
This  was  its  trial  trip.  It  was  afterwards  relegated — if  I  may 
use  such  a  word  about  such  a  jacket — to  an  obscure  drawer 
in  an  obscure  room.  There  it  lay  for  months  encased  in 
strong  paper.  It  was  not  disturbed  until  I  was  going 
away  for  a  week's  yachting  and  fishing.  I  thought  the  jacket 
was  just  the  thing  for  the  High  Seas  and  coasting.  I  put  it, 
unopened,  into  my  travelling  bag.  We  ultimately  landed  at 
the  country  inn  on  Piel  Island  where  we  were  to  stay  for  the 
night.  There  were  three  of  us.  One  of  our  company  was  an 
expert  in  sanitary  matters.  He  was  to  share  with  me  a 
double-bedded  room.  When  I  opened  my  travelling  bag,  the 
fumes  from  the  jacket  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  its 
continued  and  unabating  existence. 

Burns  says  man  was  made  to  mourn.  He  was  also  made 
to  smell,  at  least  sanitary  experts  are.  When  the  bottled 
fumes  of  the  jacket  were  released  by  the  opening  of  the  bag, 
my  friend  at  once  in  a  state  of  alarm  said  "What  is  that?" 
I  said  "  It  is  only  my  jacket."  "  Only  your  jacket;  whatever 
do  you  mean  ?"  he  said,  appearing  apprehensive  of  disaster. 
I  then  pulled  out  our  old  friend,  which  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
its  restored  liberty,  and  I  said  "  This  is  the  chap."  "  Good 
gracious,"  my  friend  remarked,  "  take  it  away."  I  said  "  Oh  ! 
it  will  be  all  right  when  I  have  put  it  back  in  the  bag."  "  Oh 
no,  I  will  not  be  where  that  is, — it  must  go  away,"  said  my 
friend.  I  took  it  out  on  to  the  landing  and  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  I  ought  to  have  brought  my  clothes-line 
from  home  or  a  dog  kennel,  but  I  had  not  done,  and  in  the 
meantime  some  arrangement  must  be  come  to.  I  then  decided 
I  would  put  it  under  Brown's  pillow.  Brown  knew  nothing 
about  the  scented  garment.  I  went  to  his  room  and  put  the 
jacket  under  the  sheet  under  his  pillow,  straightened  the  bed 
clothes  and  returned  to  my  own  room.  My  friend,  the  expert, 
said  "What  have  you  done  with  it?"  I  said  I  had  sent  to 
the  neighbouring  town  for  the  ambulance  to  take  it  to  the 
nearest  destructor  and  failing  that,  I  intended  taking  an 
empty  house.  Well,  next  morning,  about  seven,  I  went  into 
Brown's  room,  which  was  a  small  one,  allowing  about  three 
feet  of  a  passage  between  his  bed  and  the  window.  I  greeted 
Brown,  who  was  laid  on  his  back  with  his  arms  stretched 
above  his  head,  with  "  Good  morning,  Jim.  How  have  you 
slept?"  "Slept!  I  haven't  slept,  and  I'll  never  stay  at  this 
place  again.  It  used  to  be  a  clean  sweet  place,  but  there  is 
such  a  darned  stink  of  putrid  decaying  sea-weed  brought  up 
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by  the  tide  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  sleep  or  any 
i'nsli  air.  Look  at  my  window,  I've  had  it  down  the  whole 
w;iy  like  that  all  night,  and  got  up  several  times,  stood  on 
the  chair,  and  put  my  head  out  of  the  window.  But  oh,  that 
sea-weed,  it  was  as  bad  outside  as  in.  I  expect  I've  caught  a 
frightful  cold."  I  said  "  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed,  and 
what  did  you  eat  and  drink  before  retiring,  and  in  what 
quantities?"  "Now  come,  Craven,  none  of  that;  its  that 
darned  sea-weed."  I  replied  "  Have  you  been  too  low  at  the 
head  ?"  "  No,"  says  he,  "  I've  been  too  high  if  anything."  I 
said  "Then  why  didn't  you  lower  the  head?"  and  began 
pressing  his  pillows  down,  and  in  doing  so  pulled  out  the 
jacket,  saying  "What's  this?"  The  jacket  was  again  exulting 
in  restored  liberty  and  was  at  once  accused  of  causing  all  the 
discomfort.  "  That's  the  darned  thing  that's  done  it."  I  took 
it  away  and  said  I  would  enquire  about  it.  I  got  the  jacket 
home,  and  it  lay  for  many  months  in  confinement,  after  which 
I  gave  it  to  a  gamekeeper  at  Temple  Newsam,  and  the  last  I 
heard  of  it  was  that  it  was  not  adapted  for  rabbit-shooting, 
for  whenever  the  gamekeeper  was  ferreting  with  that  jacket 
on,  the  rabbits  would  not  bolt,  preferring  to  face  the  ferret 
in  the  burrow  than  risk  the  terrible  odours  of  the  jacket 
outside.  On  the  Veldt  I  believe  it  would  scare  all  but  hyenas 
and  vultures,  who  would  probably  be  attracted  and  deceived 
by  it. 

The  subject  of  smells  is  big,  varied,  and  complicated,  and 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  deal  exhaustively  with  it  on  a  Review 
Night. 

Where  e'er  man  goes,  or  works,  or  sleeps,  or  dwells, 

He's  constantly  enclosed — besieged  with  smells; 
Some  charm  his  soul,  whilst  others  vex  with  pain, 

And  make  him  seek  some  purer  spot  to  gain. 
Some  warn  him  of  his  danger  of  disease, 

Some  soothe  his  mind,  and  all  his  senses  please. 
What  makes  him  turn  his  head — around  him  looking? — 

'Tis  only  fumes  arising  from  the  cooking  : 
What  makes  him  quickly  nearest  objects  pass? — 

Why  nothing  but  a  strong  escape  of  gas. 
What  chains  him  to  the  spot  with  subtle  powers? — 

Oh,  'tis  the  rapturous  fragrance  of  the  flowers. — 
What  moves  his  nose,  and  raises  his  top  lip  ? 

The  bouquet  of  the  wine  he's  going  to  sip. 
What  cuts  his  breath,  and  takes  him  all  aback  ?     It 

May  be  but  some  fragrant  Norfolk  Jacket. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  contributed  an  imitation  of  Longfellow's 
"  Hiawatha." 
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Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVB  read  the  following  original  verses:  — 
THE  PORTRAIT  PAINTER  AND  HIS  MODEL. 

Like  rippling  gold  her  maiden  locks, 
As  crystal  clear  her  light  blue  eyes ; 

Her  nose  a  trifle  romanesque, 

Around  her  lips  a  sweet  smile  lies. 

And  more  than  all  this  outward  grace 
Is  the  fair  soul  that  dwells  within, 

Now  bright  with  simple  maiden  joys, 
Or  dim,  when  sorrows  come  between. 

Nor  beast  nor  bird  but  claimed  a  word, 
Uprising  from  the  tenderest  heart; 

Her  love  of  Nature  wide  and  deep ; 
All  these  appeared  in  equal  part. 

And  such  the  model  as  she  sat 

Before  the  painter's  wondering  eyes, 

In  graceful  robe  of  silken  sheen ; 

How  filled  was  he  with  rapt  surprise. 

He  plied  his  pencil  seemingly, 
As  oft  he  looked  into  her  face, 

How  little  progress  does  he  make: 

His  heart  thrills  with  her  gentle  grace. 

Perceive  ye  not,  0  portrait  limner, 

That  Cupid  tampers  with  your  brushes, 

The  strokes  are  faint  and  ever  fainter, 
Why,  oh  why  such  crimson  blushes. 

This  shy  Dan  Cupid,  little  rogue, 
Has  pierced  these  gentle  hearts, 

The  painter  drops  his  failing  brush — 

The  portrait's  spoiled  through  Cupid's  darts. 

No  formal  words  these  lovers  spake, 
But  each  to  each  themselves  have  given, 

How  oft  they  met  most  lovingly : 
A  compact  sealed  in  highest  heaven. 
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Such  deep  true  love  can  ne'er  be  writ, 
Nor  can  the  tongue  describe  the  bliss 

Of  all  that's  meant,  of  all  that's  felt, 
In  true  love's  first  and  fondest  kiss. 

Now  two  young  hearts  are  joined  in  one 
In  that  lone  hamlet  amongst  the  hills, 

The  bells  ring  out  a  wedding  peal, 
And  rapturous  joy  each  spirit  fills. 

Mr.  W.  INGHAM  submitted  the  following  amusing  little 
paper: — 

ENGLISH  "AS  SHE  IS  WROTE"  IN  INDIA. 

An  official  of  a  Madras  railway  supplies  in  a  copy  of  a 
telegram  he  recently  received,  an  interesting  example  of 
English  "  as  she  is  wrote "  in  India.  The  wire  describes  a 
collision,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  style  of  diction  which  an 
English  railway  official  would  hesitate  to  employ. 

"Up  mail  and  down  mixed,"  it  starts;  "collided  with 
forcible  zeal.  Guard  was  ejected  from  van  into  the  air  and 
fell  into  rear.  No  lives  lost,  thank  God,  except  mixed  guard's 
left  eye."  As  a  pithy  summary  of  the  accident  and  its  effects 
this  would  surely  be  difficult  to  beat. 

The  expression  "  with  forcible  zeal  "  gives  us  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  impact  between  the  colliding  trains.  And  it  is 
well  to  know  that  in  India  even  a  train  can  display  zeal,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  trains  at  home.  That  the 
guard  should  have  been  "  ejected  "  into  the  air,  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  quite  natural. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  no  lives  were  lost  "  except  the 
mixed  guard's  left  eye."  After  the  latter  misfortune  the 
official  in  question  should  have  felt  more  mixed  than  ever, 
especially  in  view  of  his  "  ejectment "  into  the  air. 

But  there  is  more  to  come.     The  telegram  goes  on  to  give  a 
ription  of  the  scene  after  the  accident.     "  Both  engines," 
e  read,  "  inscrutably  commingled.     Wagons  on  top,  wagons 

bottom,  wagons  everywhere  and  nowhere.    Yard  dislocated." 

No  wonder,  what  with  engines  "  inscrutably  commingled  " 

d  wagons,  for  all  the  world  like  cannons  in  the  charge  of  the 
ight  Brigade.  Only  those  who  have  seen  a  collision  between 
a  bicycle  and  an  omnibus  will  appreciate  the  full  force  of  the 
expression,  "  inscrutably  commingled."  From  the  description 
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we  should  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  engines  were  made 
in  Germany. 

This  remarkable  telegram  concludes  with  the  appeal : — "Send 
wire  how  to  act."  We  know  not  what  the  response  was,  but  the 
problem  was  obviously  a  ticklish  one,  if  not  inscrutable.  No 
doubt  the  distracted  official  was  recommended  to  apply  himself 
to  the  task  of  uncommingling  everything  and  everybody  with 
forcible  zeal. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CRBDLAND  contributed  a  "  Lincolnshire  Yokel's 
Song." 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  concluded  the  evening's  entertainment 
by  exhibiting  and  describing  a  superb  etching  entitled  "  The 
Bibliophile." 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1907. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

Mr.  W.  V  BURGESS  presented  a  copy  of  his  book  "  Birds  and 
Flowers,"  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  gave  a  copy  of  his  "  Practical 
Teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  read  a  short  paper  on 

THE  JEW  IN  LITERATURE. 

He  said  that  the  Jew,  with  his  distinctive  characteristics  of 
race,  speech,  temperament,  and  dress,  was  a  splendid  "  find  " 
for  the  imaginative  writer,  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  novelist. 
In  the  dawn  of  our  literature  he  figures,  though  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer  he  was  an  alien  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred,  and 
glorious  "  Dan  "  does  but  echo  the  general  feeling  when  in  the 
"  Prioress's  Tale  "  the  "  cursed  Jew  "  is  reviled.  Scarcely  more 
generous  was  his  treatment  by  Marlowe.  His  Jew  in  "  The 
Jew  of  Malta"  is  a  savage  caricature,  but  the  all-sympathetic 
Shakspere  made  amends  by  creating  Shylock.  Sheridan  em- 
bodied a  not  unpleasing  figure  of  a  Jew  in  his  Isaac  Mendoza 
in  "  The  Duenna."  The  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  of  Byron  would 
be  remembered  by  many,  nor  would  it  be  forgotten  that  Shelley 
introduces  the  Wandering  Jew  into  his  wonderful  poem  "Queen 
Mab."  Browning's  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra "  is  also  a  fine  and 
generous  appreciation  of  the  workings  of  the  Jewish  spirit. 

So  fertile  and  picturesque  a  subject  as  the  Jew  could  not  fail 
warmly  to  commend  itself  to  the  imagination  of  the  novelist. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  naturally  seized  upon  it,  and  turned  it  to 
excellent  account  in  "  Ivanhoe."  He  gave  us  the  pathetic  por- 
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trait  of  Isaac  of  York,  and  tin-  noble  and  heroic  one  of  his 
daughter  Rebecca.  If  less  realistically  faithful  than  Shylock 
and  Jessica,  these  characters,  drawn  with  tenderness  and 
appreciation,  tell  us  that  a  new  era  in  toleration  had  dawned. 
Thackeray  caricatured  them  in  "  Rebecca  and  Rowena,"  as  he 
also  did  Sidonia  in  "  Codlingsby,"  but  in  so  doing  he  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  pot  of  laughter  and  not  of  gall.  Dickens,  we 
know,  regretted  his  creation  of  the  human  fiend  Fagin,  and 
tried  to  make  amends  in  after  days  by  introducing  Riah  into 
"  Our  Mutual  Friend."  Here  also  he  overshot  the  mark,  going 
from  the  extreme  of  callous  villainy  to  that  of  foolishly  trans- 
parent guilelessness.  That  virile  and  unwisely  neglected 
novelist  Charles  Reade,  in  "  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  has 
drawn  a  Jew,  Isaac  Levi,  with  a  vigour  and  consistency  that 
make  him  truer  to  life  than  any  of  the  superb  heroes  of 
Beaconsfield.  It  were  rank  heresy  to  overlook  the  contributions 
of  George  Eliot  to  our  better  understanding  and  fuller  appre- 
ciation of  the  Jewish  character.  "  Daniel  Deronda  "  and  "  The 
Spanish  Gipsy  "  both  display  her  marvellous  powers  of  invest- 
ing her  creations  with  living  interest,  though  "Amy  Levy,"  the 
sad-fated  Jewish  novelist,  in  her  story  "  Reuben  Sachs,"  makes 
one  of  the  characters  say  "  I  have  always  been  touched  with  the 
immense  good  faith  with  which  George  Eliot  carried  out  that 
elaborate  misconception  of  hers." 

The  story  of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  has  powerfully  inspired 
the  imaginations  of  both  poets  and  novelists.  Eugene  Sue, 
George  Croly,  and  C.  R.  Maturin  have  exercised  their  genius 
on  the  tempting  theme.  But  the  honour  of  making  him 
immortal  assuredly  rests  with  the  artist  Dore,  whose  drawings 
in  illustration  of  a  poetical  version  of  the  legend  are  fascinat- 
ing in  their  grotesqueness,  their  terror,  and  their  pathos.  It 
may  be  that  the  sympathetic  Gentile  artist  comes  very  near  to 
the  true  realization  of  the  mental  characterisation  of  this 
wandering  race. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Richard  Westall,  R.A.,  and  Birket  Foster,  R.W.S.,  as  Book 
Illustrators." 

WESTALL  AND  BIRKET  FOSTER. 

The  life  of  Richard  Westall  has  not  yet  been  published  in 
book  form,  but  that  of  Birket  Foster  was  issued  last  year,  and 
is  a  triumph  of  illustrated  biography.  Each  artist  was  the 
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master  of  his  particular  school  and  the  most  successful  and 
popular  book-illustrator  of  his  time — Westall  from  1810  to 
1825,  and  Foster  from  1856  to  1860.  Both  sought  inspiration 
and  guidance  from  many  identical  sources  of  literature, 
particularly  the  English  classics,  and  the  comparison  of  their 
conceptions  of  illustrative  work  is  therefore  most  interesting. 
Some  of  the  best  wood-engraving  ever  known  was  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Foster,  and  some  of  the  finest  work  in  line 
or  stipple  on  either  copper  or  steel  was  engraved  after  Westall. 
Westall  gave  lessons  in  drawing  to  the  future  Queen  Victoria, 
was  elected  an  Academician  in  1794,  and  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  "  A  Day  of  Spring,"  illustrated  with  his  designs 
finely  engraved  by  J.  and  C.  Heath.  Several  of  Birket  Foster's 
woodcuts  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Punch,"  when  he 
was  a  youth  of  only  sixteen.  A  few  years  later  his  abilities 
were  transferred  to  the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  and  a 
series  of  drawings  by  him  of  Blackpool,  Lytham,  and  Southport 
appeared  in  its  pages  in  1856.  Foster  was  one  of  the  earliest 
introducers  of  the  use  of  wood  blocks  for  printing  in  colour 
for  book  illustration.  His  success  as  a  water-colour  painter 
was  quite  phenomenal,  and  at  one  period  there  was  an  insati- 
able demand  for  his  work  by  collectors. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  an  extensive  and  unique 
exhibition  of  engravings  after  the  two  artists,  and  of  books 
illustrated  from  their  designs. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1907.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mrs.  ARTHUR  LEECH  presented  seven  volumes  from  the  library 
of  her  late  husband. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  short  paper  on  James  Hurdis: 
Nature  Poet. 

Mr.  J.  CUMING  WALTERS  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  Shelley's  Theme  of  Ideal  Beauty."  An  animated  discussion 
followed  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  John  Mortimer  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Andrew  took  part. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1907.     Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

MUSICAL  NIGHT. 

Mr.  NATHANIEL  DUMVILLE  read  a  paper  on  "Music  in  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts." 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  STUARTS. 

In  a  former  paper  I  spoke  of  the  Music  of  the  Tudor  period, 
and  of  the  patronage  extended,  particularly  to  music,  and 
to  the  other  liberal  arts  generally  by  the  children  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth.  But  this  encouragement  did  not  result  in 
such  success  as  to  make  other  nations  admit  that  the  English 
were  a  musical  people.  There  were  several  causes  for  this,  and 
notably  amongst  these  were  the  unfitness  of  our  language  for 
musical  design,  and  the  great  troubles,  differences,  and 
disturbances  amongst  Englishmen  which  led  up  to  and  prevailed 
during  the  Civil  Wars. 

All  this  was  altered  at  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
when  the  great  musical  men  came  from  the  Continent  to  visit 
our  Cathedrals.  They  discovered  that  we  not  only  had  a 
National  music  of  our  own,  but  that  it  had  been  nursed  in  our 
Abbeys  and  Cathedrals,  and  was  at  least  excellently  suited  for 
our  people. 

The  history  of  the  Stuarts'  period,  and  the  character  of  the 
Stuarts  themselves  are  well  known.  The  weakness  of  purpose 
in  James,  the  want  of  understanding, — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it — between  Charles  I.  and  his  poeple;  the  neglect  of 
all  the  Fine  Arts  during  the  Commo>nwealth,  and  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Restoration  need  only  be  referred  to  in  passing. 
James,  coming  from  a  country  which  was  even  more  unsettled 
than  our  own  at  that  time,  could  not  be  expected  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  his  great  and  learned 
predecessor,  Elizabeth.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  music,  nor  is  it  recorded  that  he  received 
any  pleasure  from  it,  though  he  did  at  least  one  kind  action 
for  its  professors  by  raising  the  salaries  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  the  Members  of  the  Band  to  £1,000  per 
annum,  which  the  late  Queen  had  refused  to  do,  and  thus 
retained  a  number  of  composers  and  musicians  in  this  country 
who  would  otherwise  have  migrated  to  other  lands.  It  was  in 
this  reign  that  the  Society  of  Musicians  was  founded,  and 
incorporated  after  the  example  of  Charles  IX.  of  France ;  and 
at  this  time  the  Canon  form  of  music  was  also  written,  and  first 
printed. 

Charles  the  1st  is  said  to  have  taken  great  interest  in 
all  kinds  of  music,  and  especially  in  that  used  in  the  service 
of  religion.  He  was  a  skilled  player  on  the  "  Viol-de- 
Gambe,"  and  one  of  his  favourite  Services  was  "  Child  in  G  " 
in  which  he  would  take  the  "  Bass  Viol "  and  play  with  the 
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Choir  and  Orchestra.  He  granted  annuities  to  his  musicians, 
which  would  amount  to  about  £2,000  per  annum  of  our  money. 
Certain  composers  of  Church  and  other  music,  including 
Thomas  Ford,  Richard  Johnson,  Thomas  Day,  Adrian  Batten, 
the  brothers  Lawes,  Tompkins,  and  Dr.  Wilson  were  among 
those  in  the  King's  band,  and  many  of  their  compositions 
have  come  down,  and  are  still  sung  or  played  by  us  in  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Child  was  Organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
from  1636  to  1697,  in  which  latter  year  he  died  at  the  age  of 
90.  Among  the  good  deeds  he  did  (for  he  was  a  benevolent 
man)  was  (by  permission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter)  the  paving 
of  the  Choir  of  the  Chapel  at  his  own  expense.  He  also  left  for 
charitable  purposes  £50,  besides  giving  donations  for  building 
of  the  public  halls.  The  following  epitaph  is  on  a  grave-stone 
(to  his  memoTy)  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor:  — 

Go  happy  soul,  and  in  thy  seat  above 
Sing  endless  hymns  to  thy  Great  Maker's  love. 
How  fit  in  heavenly  songs  to  bear  a  part ! 
Before  well  practised  in  the  sacred  art : 
Whilst  hearing  us,  sometime  the  Choir  Divine 
Will  sure  descend,  and  in  our  concert  join. 
So  much  the  music  thou  to  us  hast  given 
Thou'st  made  our  earth  to  represent  their  heaven. 

The  best  English  composer  during  the  reign  of  James  the  1st 
was  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  though  not  blessed  with  long  life, 
contributed  much  both  to  sacred  and  secular  music,  and 
enriched  us  with  compositions  that  are  still  fresh  to  hearers 
of  both  classes.  His  Service  in  F  is  known  in  all  Churches 
that  have  a  Choral  Service,  and  some  of  his  secular  music  would 
be  worthy  of  the  best  composers  of  our  day.  He  was  (according 
to  Dr.  Boyce)  appointed  as  the  first  Professor  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  an  honour  which  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Camden,  the  Historian.  He  composed  music  (for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bride  of  Charles  the  1st)  which  was  performed  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  there,  on  that  occasion,  he  died  of 
apoplexy  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  whilst  he  was  performing  his 
duties  as  Organist.  He  was  buried  there,  and  a  monument 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  Cathedral.  He  left  a  wife 
and  seven  children,  one  of  whom,  named  Christopher,  was 
made  Mus.  Doc.  by  the  King  in  1664.  Orlando's  brother, 
Edward,  was  Organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  also  teacher 
of  Lock,  to  whom  I  shall  refer  later.  Edward  Gibbons  showed 
his  loyalty  to  Charles  the  1st  by  sending  a  contribution  of 
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£1,000  towards  the  Royal  funds  in  the  Civil  War,  for  which 
act  he  was  afterwards,  when  eighty  years  of  age,  deprived  of 
a  large  estate  by  the  victorious  party. 

Matthew  Lock  was  a  Choir  boy  at  Exeter  Cathedral  about 
1637  under  Wake  the  Organist,  and  he  afterwards  completed 
his  studies  under  Edward  Gibbons.  When  the  Roundheads 
came  into  power,  they  silenced  the  organs,  broke  up  all  choirs, 
and  closed  all  theatres  and  music  rooms, — which  the  rulers  said 
each  and  all  only  ministered  to  "  Belial !  "  Lock  (with  others) 
therefore  found  that  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
"  the  whole  scheme  of  his  existence  seemed  to  be  closed."  But 
under  all  these  circumstances  he  proved  himself  a  good  work- 
man and  a  true  musician.  His  compositions  are  valuable 
assets  in  our  sum  of  musical  wealth,  and  give  evidence  that  he 
was  a  composer  of  an  original  mind.  He  first  furnished  our 
Stage  with  music  which  was  the  best  secular  music  England 
could  boast  of  at  that  time.  His  music  for  the  "  Tempest  " 
was  well  received,  but  it  was  from  the  music  for  "Macbeth"  that 
he  derived  his  fame.  This  play  is  shorn  of  one  of  its  attrac- 
tions when  that  music  is  left  out,  and  though  other  settings 
have  been  tried,  the  music  still  holds  its  own.  In  1827, — when 
it  was  the  custom  to  play  a  "  Farce  "  after  the  principal  play — 
Macready  (who  was  then  in  his  zenith)  suggested  to  Price,  the 
Manager  of  Drury  Lane,  that  he  might  leave  out  the  music,  as 
the  play  was  too  long.  "  I  cannot  do  that,"  replied  the 
Manager,  "  but  Fll  cut  out  the  part  of  Macbeth  if  you  like."* 
One  of  Lock's  last  compositions  was  the  music  to  be  played 
on  the  public  entry  of  Charles  the  2nd  into  London.  Matthew 
Lock  died  in  1677,  having  a  few  years  previously  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  step  which  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  the  King's  Band.  Among  his  works  there  is  a 
"  Burial  Service "  which  Mr.  Holmes  tells  us  is  one  of  the 
finest  compositions  ever  written,  but  too  long,  he  says,  to  be 
sung  at  the  burials.  Besides  his  Macbeth  music,  he  composed 
many  light  pieces. 

The  most  interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Cathedral 
music  began  with  the  Restoration,  when  the  poet  Dryden  was 
seconding  Shakespeare  in  carrying  the  expression  of  our  poetry 
to  perfection.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  whole  set  of  choir 
boys  turned  composers,  and  exhibited  in  music  a  closer  con- 

*  Archer's  English  Actors. 
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nection  with  poetry  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted.  The 
master  of  these  boys  was  one  Henry  Cook.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  1st,  he  held  the  office  of  Teacher  to  the  children 
of  the  Royal  Chapel.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
the  King  and  his  Parliament,  he  sided  with  His  Majesty, 
and  in  his  defence  took  a  Captain's  commission.  When 
Charles  the  2nd  came  into  power,  Cook  returned  to  his  old  post, 
and  the  result  of  his  first  labours  was  that  he  brought  to  light 
the  genius  of  Blow,  Wise,  Humphrey,  and  Purcell — in  his  early 
years.  Cook  wrote  some  three  part  songs,  but  his  forte  was 
that  of  an  Instructor,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notices 
of  some  of  his  pupils. 

Dr.  JOHN  BLOW  was  born  in  the  year  before  the  fall  of 
Charles  I.  At  the  Restoration  he  entered  the  Choir  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  Senior  Boy  and  the  first  one  who 
was  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a  Cathedral  Organist.  He 
filled  that  office  with  distinction,  zeal,  and  capacity;  and  aided 
by  a  comely  and  agreeable  presence,  he  became  a  great 
favourite  at  Court.  His  ardour  in  music  and  the  dignity  and 
benevolence  of  his  character  won  for  him  a  great  number  of 
friends  and  admirers.  In  addition  to  being  Organist  he  held 
the  post  of  Master  of  the  Band  of  His  Majesty,  and  also  the 
Office  of  Almoner  of  St.  Paul's,  which  latter  he  resigned  to 
Jeremiah  Clark  (one  of  his  pupils),  after  holding  it  for  eight 
years.  He  also  shared  with  Purcell  the  office  of  composer  in 
ordinary  to  the  King, — the  duties  of  which  position  were  the 
general  improvement  of  the  services,  and  the  production  of 
new  Anthems  by  each  man  alternately,  month  by  month.  Blow 
was  much  looked  up  to  in  his  day;  of  blameless  temper  and 
morals,  his  name  and  works  were  held  in  reverence  for  many 
years  after  his  death.  Two  of  his  Services  and  a  number  of 
his  anthems  are  still  used  in  our  Cathedrals. 

MICHAEL  WISE,  another  of  the  first  set  of  Boys,  after  the 
Restoration,  was  born  in  1648  at  Salisbury,  and  at  the  age  of 
30  he  was  appointed  Organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  that  place. 
In  1675  he  was  elected  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Nine 
years  after,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Office  of  Almoner  of  St. 
Paul's  by  Dr.  Blow,  who  was  always  showing  acts  of  kindness 
in  some  way  to  his  pupils.  Being  a  great  favourite  of  the 
King,  Wise  was  taken  about  with  him,  presiding  at  the  organ 
when  the  Monarch  attended  Church,  or  performing  at  any  other 
Royal  function  of  which  music  was  an  accessory.  From  this 
fact  we  may  conclude  that  Wise's  morals  were  not  un impeach- 
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>le.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Watchman 
Salisbury.  Quitting  his  house  in  a  state  of  great  irritation 
e  night,  he  met  his  death  in  a  sudden  affray  by  the  Watch- 
lan's  pole.  He  was  only  .40  years  of  age  when  h©  died.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  his  history  says :  "  He  was  a  man  of  much 
pleasantry,  and  this,  added  to  his  musical  talent  may  have 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  King.  One  anecdote 
of  him  survives,  which  shows  that  he  had  a  sensible  side  to 
his  character.  Being  asked  to  subscribe  his  name  to  a  wordy 
petition  against  an  expected  prorogation  of  Parliament,  he 
answered,  "  No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  business  to  meddle 
with  state  affairs  :  but  I'll  set  a  tune  to  it  if  you  please  !  "  He 
wrote  above  a  dozen  Anthems  which  are  printed  in  the  editions 
of  Dr.  Boyce  and  Dr.  Tudway.  There  is  also  a  Service  in  D 
minor.  Most  of  these  can  still  be  heard  in  our  Cathedrals. 

PELHAM  HUMPHREY,  1647 — 1674,  was  another  of  the  first  boys 
under  Captain  Henry  Cook.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he 
was  sent  by  the  King  to  Paris,  to  study  Theory  and  other 
branches  of  musical  art  under  Lulli,  who  was  considered  the 
premier  teacher  in  France.  On  his  return  he  was  engaged  as 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel.  A  year  after- 
wards in  1672  Cook  died,  and  Humphrey  succeeded  him  as 
Master  of  the  Boys.  He  only  held  the  office  one  year,  when  he 
also  died,  much  regretted,  at  the  early  age  of  27.  He  had 
profited  much  by  his  study  in  France.  He  was  the  means  of 
grafting  new  ideas,  which  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  music ; 
and  in  tracing  the  further  progress  of  music  in  England,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Pelham  Humphrey  played  no  mean  part  in 
bringing  it  to  its  present  state.  His  style  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  solid,  sweet  and  crisp.  The  Grand  Chant  in  C,  the 
melody  of  which  consists  of  only  two  notes  (the  8th  and  the 
7th)  makes  a  congregation  sing  with  heartiness. 

The  taste  of  Charles  II.  savoured  more  of  the  gaiety  of 
France  than  the  sobriety  of  this  country.  Our  music  was  too 
slow  for  him.  His  religion  (shall  we  call  it?)  had  to  have  a 
spice  of  lighter  melody  and  harmony  in  its  expression  than 
was  usually  supplied  by  our  composers.  To  get  the  smiles  of 
the  King,  they  had  to  write  what  pleased  him.  When,  there- 
fore, Humphrey  returned  from  France,  he  introduced  the  solo 
and  verse  styles,  which  revolutionized  our  music,  and  won  the 
approbation  of  the  King's  Court,  and  both  Blow  and  Wise 
copied  Humphrey  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  RICHARD  CREYGHTON,  who  had  been  in  exile  with  Charles 
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II.  spent  much  of  his  time  in  composing  music,  and  left 
a  number  of  Services  and  Anthems  which  are  still  sung.  He 
died  at  Wells  in  1736,*  aged  97.  He  was  Canon  Residentiary 
and  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Of  the  details  of  PURCELL'S  life  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much  here,  as  those  fellow-members  who  have  the  volume  of 
the  Club's  Transactions  for  1896  can  read  them  in  a  paper 
given  by  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  where  they  are  dealt  with  exhaus- 
tively. It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Purcell  came  into  the 
world  about  the  time  Cromwell  left  it,  that  his  musical  life 
began  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  ceased  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  37,  and  that  his  music  seems  to  breathe  forth 
the  spirit  of  the  places  he  served  in,  namely,  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  latter  place  he  became 
Organist  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  Purcell's  neglect  of  the  simple 
rules  of  life,  or  his  indulgence  in  excesses,  as  being  the  cause 
of  his  early  death,  there  are  two  things  of  which  we  may  well 
take  count,  in  considering  such  statements.  First,  the  fact  that 
the  family  of  the  Purcells  was  a  short-lived  one.  Second,  that 
anyone  who  reached  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  teacher, 
and  who  wrote  150  Anthems  and  other  sacred  compositions, 
nearly  30  odes,  and  about  50  dramatic  works,  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  pieces  of  music  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
in  less  than  30  years  could  not  have  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
"  Taverns  I  "  As  for  the  story  of  Tom  Brown  and  Purcell 
meeting  in  Pot-houses, — the  former  writing  poems  (of  which 
"  Jack  thou'rt  a  toper  "  is  said  to  be  one),  and  the  latter  setting 
music  to  them,  it  bears  its  own  refutation,  since  the  "  Jack  " 
referred  to  as  being  there  is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  John  Blow ! 
a  man  whose  character — as  I  have  indicated — made  it  not  only 
unlikely,  but  impossible.  The  words  of  the  "  Catch  "  are  con- 
tained in  Purcell's  Opera  of  "  Bonduca  "  which  was  an  adap- 
tation from  a  play  of  the  same  name  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Brown  also  tells  us  in  the  following  poem,  which 
is  entitled  "An  address  to  my  unknown  friend,  Henry  Purcell," 
that  he  did  not  know  Purcell  twelve  months  before  his  death. 

What  praises,  Purcell.  to  thy  skill  are  due 

Who  hast  to  Juda's  Monarch  been  so  true ! 

By  thee  he  moves  our  hearts,  by  thee  he  reigns, 

By  thee  shakes  off  his  old  in  glorious  chains 

And  sees  new  honours  done  to  his  immortal  strains. 

*  Dr.  Cummings  says  1733. 
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In  thy  performance  we  with  wonder  find 
Corelli's  genius  to  Bassani's  join'd. 
Thus  1.   itnl-iunrn,  my  gratitude  express, 
And  conscious  gratitude  could  do  no  less. 
This  tribute  from  each   />/ •/'//.-•//   muse  is  due ; 
The  whole  poetic  tribe's  obliged  to  you. 
For  where  the  Author's  scanty  words  have  fail'd, 
Thy  happier  graces.  Purcell,  have  prevailed. 
And  surely  none  but  you  with  equal  ease. 
Could  add  to  David,  and  make  D'urphy  please  ! 


Before  speaking  of  the  ballads  of  the  Stuarts  it  would  be 
well  to  glance  at  the  state  of  music  and  literature  of  their 
times. 

The  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  these  arts  out  of  Childhood  into  Manhood.  The  press 
which  was  now  in  use  caused  the  works  of  other  nations,  us 
well  as  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
and  it  opened  the  mind  of  the  people  to  an  extent  which  can 
hardly  be  fully  estimated.  James  and  Charles  I.  followed 
the  example  of  the  late  Queen,  and  kept  the  great  men  in 
touch  with  the  Court.  The  drama  was  encouraged  by  these 
Monarchs,  rather  out  of  hostility  to  the  Puritans,  than  out  of 
the  love  they  had  for  literature,  and  it  began  to  decline  at  the 
end  of  Charles  I.'s  reign.  In  James's  time  there  were  five  theatres 
open  in  London,  and  the  Choral  Services  were  in  full  swing. 
In  Cromwell's  time  all  these  were  prohibited,  though  it  is  said 
that  some  of  the  rulers  of  that  time  had  private  stages  in  their 
halls  and  homes.  To  show  the  inconsistency  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, which  suppressed  plays  by  an  ordinance;  and  when 
players,  who  carried  on  their  business  by  stealth  (being  caught 
in  the  act,  were  taken  to  prison  for  performing  the  same), 
Cromwell  permitted  theatrical  performances  in  Rutland  House. 
This  was  in  1656,  through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Keeper, 
Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelock.  In  asking  the  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  present  the  "  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  Sir  Wm.  Davenant 
(whose  play  it  was)  sent  this  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper:  — 
"  When  I  consider  the  nicety  of  the  times,  I  fear  it  may  draw 
a  curtain  between  your  Lordship  and  our  Opera,  therefore  I 
have  presumed  to  send  your  Lordship,  hot  from  the  press,  what 
we  mean  to  represent,  making  you  my  supreme  judge,  though 
I  despair  to  have  the  honour  of  inviting  you  to  be  a  spectator."*" 

*  Memorials.  September  3rd,  1656. 
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Among  the  performers  were  Captain  Henry  Cook,  Matthew 
Lock,  Henry  Lawes,  Henry  Purcell,  Senr.,  and  Mrs.  Coleman. 
The  first  three  composed  its  music. 

There  was  little  call  for  music  under  the  Commonwealth. 
Very  few  members  of  the  dominant  party  were  musicians,  and 
consequently  there  was  great  difficulty  at  the  Restoration  in 
filling  the  empty  places  in  Choir  and  Orchestra.  Matthew 
Lock  states  that  for  a  year  after  the  opening  of  His  Majesty's 
Chapel,  the  Precentors  were  compelled  to  supply  cornets,  as  no 
boys  could  be  found  capable  of  singing  the  alto  and  treble 
parts  readily.  Nor  was  this  scarcity  confined  to  Boys,  for 
Roger  North  in  his  "  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper,"  says  that 
"  Wind  music  was  used  at  York  and  Durham,"  which  may  have 
been  introduced  for  want  of  all  classes  of  voices,  Men  and  Boys. 
Organs  there  were  none.  The  cultivation  of  music  therefore 
oould  not  have  been  practised  by  many  besides  Cromwell  and 
his  Secretary,  John  Milton. 

The  long  period  of  peace  in  James's  time  gave  scope  for  the 
progress  of  commerce  and  domestic  improvements,  and  fostered 
a  desire  for  mechanical  inventions  rather  than  for  the  study 
or  practice  of  poetry  and  music.  The  drama  and  musical 
-entertainments  were  resuscitated  with  the  return  of  Charles 
II.,  but  his  tastes  had  been  perverted.  Hence  we  find  the 
ballads  of  this  period  are  usually  vulgar,  coarse,  or  full  of 
bitter  party  feeling.  There  were  exceptions  in  the  composi- 
tions of  such  men  as  Milton,  Butler,  Dryden,  and  others, — 
who  did  not  pander  to  the  low  tastes  of  the  people,  or  try  to 
curry  favour  with  those  in  high  places,  and  who  kept  up  the 
traditions  of  independence  in  their  works.  Apropos  of  this 
we  are  told  that  Milton,  when  blind,  was  visited  by  Charles 
II.,  who  referred  to  the  poet's  blindness  as  a  visitation  of 
Providence  for  his  taking  part  in  the  Rebellion.  "  How  then  " 
{said  the  poet)  "  must  it  have  been  with  your  father  ?  I  only 
lost  my  eyes,  he  his  head  !  " 

Some  of  the  ballads  of  the  Stuart  period  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  had  in  their  day  a  power  even  to  dethrone 
a  king,  and  others  which  have  been  the  means  of  reviving  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  retainers.  Of  this  latter  class,  I  will 
mention  first,  "  The  King  enjoys  his  own  again."  It  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  popular  airs  ever  heard  in  this 
country.  Invented  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
"  Royal  Martyr  "  it  served  afterwards  to  keep  up  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  to  promote  the  Restoration  of  the 
Royal  profligate,  his  son ;  and  it  was  again  employed  to  cele- 
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brate  the  latter  event  even  all  over  the  kingdom.  At  the  Revo- 
lution it  became  an  adherent  of  tlu-  < -xiK-d  family  whose  cause 
it  never  deserted.  There  is  another  ballad  (to  be  spoken  of 
presently)  which  was  a  great  factor  in  depriving"  James  II.  of 
his  Throne,  just  as  this  one  was  on  two  later  occasions  nearly 
being  the  instrument  of  replacing  the  Crown  on  the  head  of 
his  son.  It  is  believed  that  nothing  fed  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jacobites  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  more  than 
this  song  of  "  The  King  enjoys  his  own  again."  The  author 
of  the  words  was  one  "  Martin  Parker,"  who  was  styled  the 
ballad  maker  and  poet  laureate  of  London.  The  name  of 
"  Bowker  "*  mentioned  in  the  1st  verse  was  that  of  a  fishing- 
tackle  maker,  living  in  Tower  Street  at  that  time.  He  was 
called  a  star-gazer,  and  he  had  foretold  from  observation  of 
the  heavens  the  downfall  of  both  "  King  and  Popery,"  which 
were  synonymous  in  many  minds  and  of  both  he  was  a  deadly 
enemy. 

There  are  other  party  songs  which  did  their  work  in  these 
troublous  times.  "  Hey  boys  up  go  we,"  called  by  DTIrfey 
"  an  old  song  of  '41,"  which  was  the  year  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  air  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Dancing 
Master,"  as  well  as  a  number  of  ballad  operas  from  1728  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  which  showed  it  was  esteemed  as  a 
piece  of  music  long  after  its,  original  purpose  was  served. 

There  is  another  song  of  the  same  name,  words  by  Francis 
Quarles,  which  was  in  favour  with  the  Roundhead  party  in 
Charles  I.'s  time,  and  which,  though  not  printed  until  about 
1650,  was  sung  before  that  time.  The  Cavaliers  however 
added  two  more  verses,  and  sung  them  to  a  lively  dance  tune 
called  "  Cuckolds  all  a-row."  The  words  are  in  a  book  of 
loyal  songs  written  about  the  year  1654. 

Lillibulero  was  a  popular  tune  composed  by  Henry  Purcell 
and  first  published  about  1678  in  Playford's  "Music's  Hand- 
maid." Lord  Wharton  wrote  the  words  to  this  tune.  This 
song  contributed  not  a  little  towards  the  Revolution  ol  1688, 
though  the  words  now  seem  to  us  very  stupid.  In  1686  General 
Robert  Talbot  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
had  been  deputy  the  year  before  and  treated  the  protestants 

*  John  Bowker,  whose  prognostications  are  commemorated  in  the  old 
song,  was  one  of  the  most  famous  astrologers  of  his  time,  and  the 
author  of  almanacks  and  other  books.  According  to  Lilly  he  had  the 
character  of  "a  very  honest  man,  who  abhorred  deceit  in  the  art  he 
practised."  He  is  named  in  Butler's  "Hudibras."  It  is  interesting  to 
us  to  know  that  he  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  where  he  was  born 
23rd  March,  1602-3.  He  died  in  1667. 
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in  a  most  despotic  manner.  The  cruelty  of  his  administration 
of  that  year  is  described  in  Bishop  King's  "  State  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  in  1691."  Burnet  says:  "A  foolish 
ballad  treating  the  Papists  and  chiefly  the  Irish  of  that  time, 
in  a  ridiculous  manner,  made  such  an  impression  on  the  King's 
army,  as  well  as  the  people,  as  cannot  be  imagined  by  those 
who  saw  it  not.  Never  had  such  a  slight  a  thing  so  great  an 
effect."  Lord  Wharton  boasted  that  he  had  rhymed  King 
James  out  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  might  have  given  Purcell 
some  credit  for  his  music,  for  had  not  that  fascinating  tune 
been  written,  the  verses  would  probably  have  fallen  on  the 
people  as  harmlessly  as  the  Irish  could  have  wished. 

"  Hunting  the  hare,"  or  the  "  Green  Gown  "  as  D'Urfey  calls 
it,  was  first  printed  in  Ritson's  "  English  Songs,"  and  in 
D'Urfey's  "  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy."  The  words  are  well- 
suited  to  the  bustling  character  of  the  times  they  were  written 
in.  The  tune  has  been  claimed  as  a  Welsh  one,  but  both  Dr, 
Crotch  and  Mr.  Parry  consider  it  is  not  of  Welsh  origin,  nor 
does  it  possess  any  of  the  character  of  the  Welsh  music. 

"  Begone  dull  care "  was  published  in  Playford's  "  Com- 
panion," as  "  Begone  old  care."*  In  the  original,  there  is 
only  one  verse.  In  1793  Reeve  arranged  it  as  a  chorus  for  a 
pantomime  ballad  called  "  Wm.  Tell,"  for  Sadler's  Wells. 
There  was  no  other  dialogue  or  any  vocal  music  written  for  this 
"  ballet."  The  second  verse  was  written  by  Reeve  for  this  play 
and  he  called  it  "  Begone  dull  care." 

The  "  Jovial  Beggar "  was  first  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
Cavaliers'  songs  in  1660.  It  has  now  many  prototypes,  a 
bowling,  a  hawking,  "  a  fishing,"  and  "  a  hunting  "  we  will  go. 
Now  it  is  usually  sung  to  the  latter.  In  the  stag-hunt,  there 
are  29  verses,  but  of  late  12  of  these  have  been  omitted,  as 
they  merely  gave  names  and  descriptions  of  dogs.  But  the 
remaining  17  verses  are  possibly  enough  to  satisfy  any  reason- 
able man.  The  tune  was  introduced  in  the  opera  of  Polly,  and 
others. 

Sir  William  Davenant,  who  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as  poet 
laureate,  wrote  a  number  of  plays  and  operas  after  the  Re- 
storation. Among  these  was  a  comedy  called  "  The  Rivals." 
In  this  play  is  a  song,  "  My  lodgings  is  on  the  cold  ground." 
This  song  was  sung  by  Mrs.  (or  as  she  was  usually  called) 
"  Moll  Davis,"  who  was  a  boarder  in  Sir  William's  house  (as 
well  as  a  member  of  his  company).  When  the  King  (Charles 

*  First  printed  in  1687. 
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II.)  heard  the  song,  he  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  her  from 
tlu'  fold  lx>d  she  sang  of,  to  a  bed  royal.  One  result  of  this 
transference  was  the  birth  of  a  child  who  was  afterwards 
known  as  Mary  Tudor,  and  who  eventually  became  Countess  of 
Derwentwater,  by  her  marriage  to  Lord  Radcliffe,  and  the 
father's  accession  to  the  earldom. 

In  a  poem  called  the  "  Chaunce  of  the  Dice,"  attributed  to 
Chaucer,  mention  is  made  of  the  maypole  dances  at  Cornhill. 
In  1517  these  dances,  which  were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
and  observance  lost  a  lot  of  their  splendour  in  consequence 
of  a  riot  which  took  place  in  that  year  when  the  apprentices 
of  London  killed  a  number  of  foreigners.  In  an  old  ballad, 
published  in  Johnson's  "  Crown  Garland, '  it  is  stated  that 
Queen  Rather ine  begged  the  lives  of  2,000  apprentices,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  fatal  riot,  and  only  two  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  hanged. 

Philip  Stubbs,  a  Puritian  writer  of  this  time,  gives  us  the 
following :  "  On  May-Day,  Whitsonday,  or  some  other  time  of 
the  year,  the  people  of  every  parish  or  village  assemble  them- 
selves, both  men  and  women,  and  go  to  the  woods  and  bring 
branches  of  trees  and  flowers  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall. 
But  the  chief  jewel  they  bring  from  thence  is  their  May-pole 
which  they  do  bring  home  with  great  veneration,  having  about 
25  yoke  of  oxen,  every  ox  having  a  sweet  nose-gay  of  flowers 
tied  to  his  horns.  With  these  they  draw  home  the  May- pole, — 
their  stinking  idol  rather, — followed  by  the  people  with  great 
devotion.  After  which  they  fall  to  dancing  and  leaping  about 
it  as  the  heathen  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idols  !  There 
was  also  banqueting  and  feasting  going  on."  (All  very  repre- 
hensible, no  doubt,  but  it  sounds  very  jolly!) 

"  The  Leather  Bottel "  was  well  known  the  whole  country 
round  in  the  17th  century.  The  poetry  which  is  now  con- 
sidered very  rude,  was  printed  in  black  letters,  and  a  copy  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  300  years  old. 
There  is  nothing  to  account  for  its  popularity  except  as  a 
drinking  song. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  will  be  perceived  how  much 
the  style  of  the  anthem  (which  was  spoken  of  in  my  paper  on 
the  Tudor  period)  was  changed  in  the  Stuart  period. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  this  change  were  "  Gibbons," 
•"  Pelham  Humphrey,"  and  "  Purcell."  Had  these  three  been 
blessed  with  long  life  our  music  would,  we  do  not  doubt,  have 
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equalled,  if  it  did  not  excel,  that  of  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy.  The  united  ages  of  these  three  composers  was  only  104 
years,  which  gives  to  each  less  than  half  of  the  allotted  span 
of  "  Three  score  years  and  ten."  That  Gibbons  has  left  a 
lasting  fame  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  5th  of  June  last 
(1907),  there  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  Commemoration 
Service  at  which  as  many  people  were  turned  away  as  were 
in  the  building,  this  being  the  286th  anniversary  of  his  death. 
It  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Musicians,  and  amongst  those  present  was  Princess  Christian, 
who  unveiled  a  bust  of  Gibbons — which  was  a  replica  of  the 
one  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  There  were  eleven  of  his  com- 
positions performed  at  that  service.  The  Dean  of  Westminster 
(who  preached  the  sermon)  concluded  with  these  words :  "  We 
are  proud  to  commemorate  here  his  unsullied  fame;  and  we 
thank  God  for  his  genius  and  for  its  consecration  to  the  noblest 
ends." 

It  was  Purcell  who  began  the  great  improvement  of  our 
music,  and  he  was  the  most  exalted  of  all  the  composers.  He 
was  the  first  English  composer  to  adapt  the  right  accent  of  the 
words  to  music,  and  he  fostered  the  recitative  in  musical 
setting.  He  took  for  his  model  the  Italian  style,  although  he 
was  quite  original  in  his  works.  He  once  said :  "  Music  and 
poetry  may  excel  apart,  but  suVely  they  are  most  excellent 
when  they  are  joined."  And  this  is  one  of  the  great  features 
which  led  to  his  success,  and  to  the  crowning  point  of  the 
music  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

A  few  hymns  composed  at  this  period  are  still  sung  in  our 
churches.  "  The  Angels  song,"  by  Gibbons,  when  sung  to- 
Robert  Campbell's  words,  has  often  proved  a  comfort  and 
support  to  sad  or  suffering  humanity. 

Jeremiah  Clark,  who  was  organist  at  Westminster,  died  in 
1707.  He  has  left  us  some  good  music,  including  anthems 
and  a  few  popular  hymns,  of  which  "  St.  Luke  "  is  one. 

Another  is  "  Bristol  "  which  is  usually  sung  to  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge's  words,  "  Hark  the  glad  sound."  The  tune  is  by  Ravens- 
croft, 

As  a  finale,  we  cannot  do  better  than  sing  "  St.  Ann's- 
composed  by  Dr.  Croft,  an  organist  of  Westminster  and  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Blow  ! 

0  God  our  help  in  ages  past. 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast 
And  our  Eternal  home. 
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The  paper  was  delightfully  illustrated  by  the  singing  of  a 
selection  of  glees,  anthems,  ballads,  and  songs  by  some  of  the 
boys  and  adult  members  of  the  Cathedral  choir,  and  some 
members  of  the  Club.  Amongst  those  who  contributed  to  this 
part  of  the  entertainment  were  Messrs.  Cradock,  Crowther, 
Holden,  Morgan,  Collyer,  Collett,  Hase,  Craven,  Dumville, 
Wright,  Derby,  and  Miss  Hadfield ;  the  accompanist  on  the 
piano  being  Mr.  Robert  Johnson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven,  seconded  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Porter,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  singers. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1907. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GE.O.  MILNER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  presented  a  copy  of  a  Poetical  Souvenir 
of  the  Darwen  Literary  Society's  21st  Anniversary. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Revival  of 
Pastel."  He  thought  that  perhaps  the  most  interesting  fact  in 
the  evolution  of  the  graphic  arts  in  England  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  was  the  revival  of  the  art  of  painting 
in  coloured  crayons,  or  pastels.  Its  origin  appears,  to  have 
been  French,  and  its  period  of  highest  perfection  the  eighteenth 
century.  Reynolds  and  Romney  both  painted  portraits  in 
pastel.  Within  recent  years  a  small  group  of  artists,  led  by 
Mr.  Whistler,  gradually  succeeded  in  forcing  recognition  of  the 
merits  of  pastel,  thus  rescuing  it  from  unmerited  neglect.  The 
merits  of  pastel  as  a  medium  of  artistic  expression  are  the 
ease  of  working,  the  rapidity  with  which  effects  can  be  obtained 
and  'evanescent  impressions  recorded,  and  the  richness  and 
velvety  bloom  of  the  colour.  Its  permanence  is  often  ques- 
tioned, but  it  is  in  reality  more  permanent  than  some  of  the 
far  more  highly  favoured  media  at  present  in  use.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  some  specimens  of  pastel 
work  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alexander,  and  others  painted  by  the 
reader  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  on  "George 
Eliot:  Novelist,  Essayist,  Poet," 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1907. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  contributed  the  paper  of  the 
evening  on  "  William  Blake :  Poet  and  Designer."  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a  remarkable  and  extensive  series  of  Blake's 
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pictures  and  designs,  shown  on  the  illuminated  screen,  and 
described  by  the  lecturer  as  they  passed  before  the  eye.  He 
thought  it  regrettable  that  in  none  of  our  Manchester  public 
libraries  have  we  an  original  example  of  one  of  Blake's  books 
produced  in  the  manner  peculiarly  his  own. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1907. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  T.  SWINDELLS  presented  a  copy  of  the  3rd  series  of  his 
"  Manchester  Streets  and  Manchester  Men." 

The  PRESIDENT  referred  in  appropriate  terms  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Richard  Wade,  a  member  of  the  Club  since  1876. 

Mr.  HERBERT  TAYLOR  read  the  short  paper  on  "  Tolstoi " 
which  follows. 

TOLSTOI. 

Truth  only  lasts,  each  generation  swallows  its  vulgarities,  its 
deceptions,  its  untruths.  We  speak  of  the  "  Good  Old  Times." 
"  The  Bad  Old  Times  "  are  forgotten. 

In  literature  that  which  is  true  has  a  permanent  value  and 
becomes  one  of  the  great  forces  in  the  world,  the  true  history 
of  any  man  has  a  value ;  to  have  given  us  the  working  of  the 
mind  of  a  great  man  is  a  help  we  should  not  overlook. 

In  these  days  we  suffer  from  a  surfeit  of  mediocrity,  pot 
boilers,  and  clever  people  on  the  make,  a  few  rise  above  this 
level.  One  of  these  I  reckon  Tolstoi,  who  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  type,  his  works  show  his  mental  development,  give  us 
the  inner  working  of  his  mind,  express  the  difficulties,  struggles, 
failures  and  successes  of  his  life — and  although  we  may  not 
find  ourselves  in  ag'reement  with  many  of  his  conclusions,  we 
must  recognise  his  sincerity,  his  searching  for  truth. 

The  search  for  truth  is  the  keynote  of  his  earlier  writings : 
he  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it ;  he  sees  the  passing  show  and 
wonders  what  it  all  means,  corruption,  beauty,  infamy,  purity, 
all  jostling  together;  he  is  drawn  into  the  whirlpool;  he  writes 
about  it;  gives  us  realistic  pictures  and  impressions.  The 
truth  of  his  writings  brings  him  into  prominence.  Russia  and 
Europe  find  an  author. 

The  imagination  of  Tolstoi  appears  to  have  been  awakened 
during  his  tours  in  the  Caucasus  in  1851;  he  was  then  23 
years  old,  having  been  born  at  the  family  estate,  Yasnaya 
Polyana,  in  August,  1828,  although  he  did  not  publish  his 
tales  until  1853. 
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Tolstoi  entered  the  Russian  Army,  joining  the  Artillery 
about  1851,  and  went  through  the  Crimean  War.  During  this 
time  says  one  of  his  comrades: 

''Tolstoy  with  his  tales  and  couplets  enlivened  us  all.  In 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  he  was  the  soul  of  the  party. 
When  he  was  with  us  time  seemed  to  fly  and  our  merriment 
was  endless,  but  when  he  was  away  our  noses  hung  down 
dismally  enough." 

It  was  during  this  time  he  drafted  his  "  Sebastopol  Tales," 
and  this  work  brought  him,  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg 
during  1855,  into  prominent  literary  and  social  circles. 

Tolstoi  is  an  author  of  the  first  rank,  his  novels  "  War  and 
Peace,"  "  Anna  Karenine,"  and  "  Resurrection,"  cover  wide 
spaces  peopled  with  an  infinite  variety  of  characters,  blended 
into  harmonious  wholes. 

The  novels  "  War  and  Peace  "  and  "  Anna  Karanine  "  have 
an  added  interest,  as  the  characters  "  Pierre  Bezouchof  "  and 
"  Levin  "  are  of  himself. 

In  these  novels  and  in  his  tales  we  are  given  an  insight  into 
the  Russian  character,  as  well  as  discussions  on  problems  which 
have  attracted  and  will  attract  people  for  all  time.  In  the 
novel  "  War  and  Peace,"  we  have  a  close  study  of  Napoleon's 
advance  to  and  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  horrors,  attractions, 
and  the  waste  of  war. 

The  story  of  the  "  Death  of  Ivan  Ilich  "  is  of  the  thoughts 
and  reflexions  of  a  slowly  dying  man-,  thinking  over  his  past, 
helpless,  thinking  of  the  horror  and  pain  of  death. 

"  And  as  lie  gradually  grew  weaker  it  suddenly  became 
plain  to  him  that,  that  which  was  tormenting  him  and  would 
not  go  away  was  suddenly  going  away,  at  once  and  alto- 
gether, and  the  pain,  he  asked  himself  Whither  has  it  gone ! 
He  searched  for  his  habitual  fear  of  death  and  did  not  find 
it.  'Where  is  itf  What  is  death? 

"  There  was  no  terror  because  there  was  no  death. 

"  Instead  of  death  there  was  light.  '  Just  look  now/  he 
suddenly  cried,  '  what  joy/ 

"  It  is  all  over  with  him  somebody  said — 

"  He  heard  these  words  and  repeated  them  in  his  mind. 
' '  Death  is  done  with,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  There  is  no 
death.'  " 
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The  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  "  is  a  terrible  story  of  passion.  The 
story  opens  with  a  group  of  people  travelling  in  a  train,  a 
conversation  is  begun  by  a  man  and  a  woman  which  treats 
lightly  of  love,  affection,  marriage.  An  old  man  sitting  by 
shows  an  interest  in  the  conversation  and  when  the  man  and 
woman  leave,  he  tells  to  one  who  remains  the  story  of  his 
life,  which  is  of  passion,  infidelity,  jealousy,  ending  in  his 
murdering  his  wife;  after  this  he  is  sent  into  exile — a  broken 
man.  The  story  is  a  brutally  human  tragedy. 

"  Family  Happiness  "  is  a  most  delightful  story  charmingly 
written.  It  is  of  a  young  woman  who  marries  a  man  ten  or 
twelve  years  older  than  herself.  She  is  approaching  the  period 
of  life  when  social  pleasures  are  most  attractive,  and  he  has 
passed  that  period  and  is  settling  down.  They  have  a  true 
affection  for  each  other,  but  her  head  gets  turned  with  the 
attentions  she  receives  in  society  and  this  leads  to  friction  with 
her  husband ;  the  pressing  attentions  of  a  social  parasite  bring 
her  to  her  senses  and  then  peace  and  happiness  reign. 

The  story  of  "  Ivan  the  Fool "  is  a  fanciful  sketch  to  show- 
that  manual  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth. 

It  is  of  three  brothers,  two  are  ambitious  and  the  third — 
the  Fool — simply  works  in  the  fields.  He  readily  gives  away  of 
his  surplus.  He  is  a  non-resister.  His  brothers  fail  and  come 
back  to  him. 

"  He  feeds  them,  and  any  people  who  like  come  to  him 
and  say,  '  Feed  us.'  '  All  right/  says  Ivan,  '  Live  with  us/ 
we  have  plenty  of  everything,  there  is  only  one  settled  custom. 
Those  who  have  horny  hands  sit  at  table  and  those  who  have 
not  must  eat  the  scraps. 

"  And  Ivan  is  living  to  this  day  and  all  the  people  have 
crowded  to  him." 

I  have  taken  a  few  of  his  fiction  works  almost  at  random  to 
indicate  the  range  of  his  thoughts.  I  do  not  purpose  to  refer 
to  his  essays  and  letters,  except  briefly. 

I  was  first  attracted  to  Tolstoi  by  reading  his  stories.  The- 
novels  and  tales  are  expressions  of  his  experience,  both  actual 
and  imaginary;  they  are  realism  and  impressions;  they  cover 
his  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  these  works  the  whole 
lives  of  people  are  drawn ;  we  appreciate  their  struggles, 
failures  and  successes,  their  joys  and  sorrows;  they  breathe 
life,  its  deep  narrows  and  its  shallow  widths,  but  no  broad 
strong  stream. 
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The  thought  suggests  itself  to  me  of  a  traveller  journeying 
alongside  the  river  of  life,  seeing  the  struggling  stream  forcing 
its  way  on,  and  on,  to  where? 

As  his  thoughts  mature,  IK-  rx|»ivss<-s  thvin  in  letters  and 
essays;  these  are  definite  and  constructive.  He  finds  himself 
and  then  acts;  pursues  that  course  of  life  which  give*  him 
peace  and  happiness,  pursues  it  consciously,  not  rudderless,  not 
waiting  for  others  to  change  and  fall  in  line  with  him. 

The  troubles  and  difficulties  in  the  world  are  the  sum  of 
the  lapses  in  each,  which  in  our  littleness  we  think  do  not 
matter. 

Now  as  regards  his  style  as  a  literary  artist.  I  should  say 
that  he  does  not  bother  about  style;  he  is  unconsciously  an 
artist,  and  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  of  him  that  he  has  a  certain 
contempt  for  mere  artists,  that  is  the  affectation  of  art,  and 
those  who  are  known  merely  as  "  Cultured  people " — the 
superior  person,  the  man  of  learning,  without  knowledge. 
Utility  is  the  foundation  of  art,  true  art  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  something  useful,  be  it  buildings,  pictures,  literary  work 
or  a  chair  leg — not  a  veneer. 

Tolstoi  tears  down  the  flimsy  canvasses  which  screen  the  grim 
struggle,  and  the  full  view  is  for  the  strong. 

He  opens  the  door  to  truth,  those  in  the  room  shout  "  Shut 
the  door."  They  huddle  closer  round  the  fire  and  are  burnt  up. 

I  will  quote  the  conclusion  of  his  reply  to  the  Synod's  Edict 
of  Excommunication,  where  he  gives  briefly  his  belief : 

"  Whether  these  beliefs  of  mine  offend,  grieve,  or  prove  a 
stumbling  block  to  anyone,  or  hinder  anything  or  give 
displeasure  to  anybody  or  not,  I  can  as  little  change  them 
as  I  can  change  my  body.  I  must  myself  live  my  own  life 
and  I  must  myself  alone  meet  death  (and  that  very  soon) 
and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  otherwise  than  as  I — prepar- 
ing to  go  to  that  God  from  whom  I  came — do  believe.  I 
do  not  belief  my  faith  to  be  the  one  indubitable  truth  for 
all  time,  but  I  see  no  other  that  is  plainer,  clearer,  or 
answers  better  to  all  the  demands  of  my  reason  or  my  heart; 
should  I  find  such  a  one,  I  shall  at  once  accept  it;  for  God 
requires  nothing  but  the  truth.  But  I  can  no  more  return 
to  that  from  which,  with  such  suffering,  I  have  escaped, 
than  a  flying  bird  can  re-enter  the  egg-shell  from  which  it 
has  emerged and  up  to  now  truth,  for  me,  corres- 
ponds with  Christianity,  as  I  understand  it.  And  I  hold  to 
this  Christianity  and  to  the  degree  in  which  I  hold  it.  I  live 
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peacefully  and  happily  and  peacefully  and  happily  approach 
death." 

The  impression  Tolstoi  leaves  on  me  is  of  a  man  of  wide 
•experience,  a  keen  observer,  active  and  passionate,  who  has 
fought  his  passions,  and  won,  striving  hard  to<  live  up  to  a 
lofty  ideal.  I  think  of  him  as  of  a  cold  grey  man  living  in  a 
desolate  country,  where  the  distances  are  long  and  the  struggle 
keen,  with  the  strength  of  Hercules,  the  heart  of  a  little  child, 
and  alone. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  followed  with  a  learnedly-humorous  paper 
"  On  Mulligrubs  and  Dry  Rot." 

The  principal  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  NOEL  JOHNSON  on 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  its  Relation  to  Life." 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  16,  1907.— Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Council,  having  suggested  that  the  reading  of  the  prin- 
cipal paper  should  begin  at  7-30  instead  of  8  o'clock,  it  was 
resolved  that,  as  an  experiment,  the  suggested  alteration  in 
the  time  of  reading  the  principal  paper  be  tried  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  FRED  JOHNSON  read  a  short  paper  descriptive  of  a  tour 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  illustrated  with  numerous  views 
taken  by  himself  and  his  companion  on  the  journey. 

Mr.  MILNER  read  a  number  of  specimens  from  his  "  Table 
Talk  "  in  the  manuscript  magazine  known  as  "Odds  and  Ends." 
The  subjects  covered  a  wide  range,  dealing  with  such  diverse 
topics  as  the  eccentricities  of  authors,  scenery  in  Wales,  hats, 
and  Kirke  White. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  a  story  entitled  "  The  Haunted  Toll 
House,  a  Cheshire  Village  Tale." 


CHRISTMAS  SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  23,  1907. — The  Annual  Christmas 
Supper,  held  on  this  evening,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  brought 
the  first  half  of  the  Session  to  a  most  delightful  close.  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  a  larger 
number  of  members  and  their  friends  was  present  than  ever 
before.  The  customary  ceremonies  were  observed  with  great 
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artistic  effect,  their  management  being  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr. 
Rydrr  Boys.  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  once  more  personated  Father 
Christmas.  After  supper  Mr.  Abel  Heywood  proposed  the 
principal  toast  "  The  Club  and  its  President,"  to  which  Mr. 
Milner  replied.  The  toast  of  "The  Guests"  was  proposed  l»\ 
Councillor  Thewlis  and  responded  to  by  Judge  Parry.  Songs 
and  recitations  were  given  at  intervals  during  the  evening,  and 
that  pleasing  feature  of  the  last  occasion,  the  carol  singing  by 
boys  of  the  Cathedral  Choir,  was  again  introduced.  The 
following  more  or  less  poetical  account  of  the  proceedings 
appeared  in  the  "  Manchester  City  News  "  on  December  28th, 
1907. 

CHRISTMAS  REVELS. 

Any  stranger  who  had  peeped  in  at  the  door  of  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Monday  evening  must  have  rubbed  his  eyes  to  find  if 
he  were  awake.  Seeing  a  gaily-dressed  procession  trooping 
across  the  entrance  hall  he  would  wonder  if,  by  some  magic, 
he  had  been  transported  a  few  centuries  back  to  a  Christmas 

When  the  Squire's  large  hall 

And  the  cottage  small 

Were  full  of  good  English  cheer. 

But  had  he  stayed  long  enough  he  would  soon  have  found 
that  he  was  neither  asleep,  nor  dreaming,  nor  touched  by  the 
magician's  wand,  for  the  shouts  of  "  Wassail !"  had  too  much 
body  in  them  to  have  been  uttered  by  any  ghostly  company. 
The  occasion  of  these  strange  and  picturesque  proceedings  was 
the  Christmas  supper  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  So 
large  was  the  attendance  of  members  and  friends  of  members 
that  the  club-room  was  deserted,  and  the  biggest  room  in  the 
building  rilled.  Even  before  the  revels  began  there  was  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Christmas  spirit.  Sprigs  of  holly  and 
bunches  of  mistletoe  decorated  the  walls,  while  in  the  gallery 
was  a  big  Christmas  tree,  in  whose  branches  twinkled  many 
coloured  lights. 

The  President  (Mr.  George  Milner)  took  the  chair,  behind 
which  was  J.  H.  E.  Partiiigton's  fine  picture  of  John  Page  as 
Father  Christmas.  In  accordance  with  custom  the  proceedings 
began  with  the  arrival  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  (Mr.  Ryder 
Boys),  who  in  clear,  loud  voice  and  with  an  old-fashioned 
dignity,  bade  the  company  note  that  the  Guisers  were  at  hand. 
The  President,  styled  for  the  time  "Chief  of  the  Feast,"  replied  : 

Speed  then,   fair  sir,  and  bid  their  presence  here, 
Both  dish  and  song  give  promise  of  good  cheer. 
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The  Master  of  the  Revels  departed  to  convey  the  welcome  to 
the  Guisers,  who  to  the  carol  "  Caput  Apri  defero,"  marched 
into  the  room.  Among  the  Guisers  were  a  Jester  (Mr.  G.  F. 
Gadd),  Chief  Cook  (Mr.  W.  R  Credland),  who  bore  aloft  a 
boar's  head,  the  Usher  (Mr.  T.  Derby),  and  a  group  of  boys, 
whose  singing  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  quaint  procession  walked  round  the  room, 
singing  and  playing  musical  instruments.  On  their  leaving 
the  eating  began,  and  when  the  plenteous  fare  was  consumed 
the  Master  of  the  Revels  aguin  appeared  and  announced : 

An't  please  ye— Here's  Old  Christmas  with  his  train 
To  give  you  hearty  greeting  once  again; 
I  pray  ye  list  his  minstrels  while  they  tell 
The  good  old  story  of  the  First  Nowell. 

Father  Christmas  (Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern)  then  entered,  accom- 
panied by  courtiers,  singers,  and  minstrels,  while  the  carol 
"  The  First  Nowell "  was  sung  The  visitors  gathered  in  front 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Feast,  who  greeted  them  in  verse,  to  which 
Father  Christinas  responded  in  like  manner  of  composition. 
The  song  "A  Jolly  Wassail  Bowl "  was  then  sung  by  the  Usher, 
the  whole  company  joining  in  the  chorus  with  great  gusto. 
Again  singing  "  Nowell "  the  king  of  jollity  and  his  suite 
departed. 

After  the  loyal  toast,  cigars  and  pipes  were  lit,  and  the 
^company  settled  down  to  hear  speeches,  stories,  carols,  and 
songs.  Mr.  ABEL  HEYWO.OD  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Club  and 
its  President  in  a  speech  reminiscent  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Club.  He  recalled  the  names  of  Edwin  Waugh,  Sam  Bamford, 
Charles  Swain,  John  Critchley  Prince,  George  Richardson  (who 
wrote  the  poem,  "  The  Ghost  of  Tim  Bobbin  "),  Walter  Tomliii- 
son,  John  Page,  Ben  Brierley,  Charles  Hardwick,  and  others, 
all  "  dear,  departed  "  shades. 

Mr.  MILNER,  too,  in  his  reply,  was  also  somewhat  reminiscent. 
Speaking  of  the  Club,  he  held  that  it  continued  to  be  what  it 
had  always  desired  to  be,  a  branch  of  the  republic  of  letters. 
They  did  not  ask  what  was  a  man's  position  in  life.  All  they 
asked  was  that  a  member  should  have  a  real  love  of  literature, 
and  if  he  could  sometimes  add  to  the  stores  of  literature  all  the 
better.  The  fact  that  the  Club  had  existed  for  forty-five  years 
was  evidence  that  it  was  needed.  The  Club  had  also  been  the 
means  of  bringing  together  good  fellows,  and  making  many 
lifelong  friendships. 
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The  only  other  toast  was  that  of  "  The  Guests,"  given  in  a 
felicitous  speech  by  Councillor  THEWLIS. 

It  was  acknowledged  by  Judge  PARRY,  who  began  by  confes- 
sing, "  I  have  not  been  at  one  of  these  suppers  for  twenty 
years."  The  shouts  of  "  Oh  !"  and  "Shame!"  which  greeted 
this  sentence  were  immediately  silenced,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  interrupters,  when  the  Judge  retorted  humorously,  "  Well, 
that  is  the  shame  of  the  Club.  I  have  never  been  asked  to 
come."  The  next  sally  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  "  Years  ago, 
when  I  first  came  to  Manchester,  I  was  dying  to  address  any 
twelve  members  of  the  Manchester  public,  but,  unfortunately, 
I  was  not  asked.  I  daresay  there  are  junior  members  of  the 
Bar  here  to-night  dying  to  take  my  place.  Well,  I  wish  them 
all  dead."  Referring  to  the  growth  of  the  Club,  the  Judge 
remarked  that  they  had  been  reminded  that  the  members  once 
met  at  the  Mitre.  The  last  time  he  spoke  in  the  building  they 
were  now  in  was  in  a  large  room,  but  smaller  than  the  one  in 
which  they  were  now  assembled.  "  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  in 
the  course  of  time  you  will  have  taken  the  Infirmary  site  and 
put  up  a  new  building  there."  His  Honour  went  on  in  a 
humorous  vein  to  speak  of  the  verbatim  report  given  of  his 
recent  speech  on  dramatic  criticism,  and  ended  with  another 
reference  to  the  Club.  "  It  is  a  great  thing  for  this  city,"  he 
remarked,  "  to  have  such  a  fine  Literary  Club,  and  to  the  other 
guests  and  myself  to  come  amongst  you  and  enjoy  the  peace 
and  good  fellowship  of  the  members." 

Those  wlio  contributed  to  the  subsequent  harmony  and  story- 
telling included  Messrs.  Nat.  Dumville,  Claude  Ratclift'e,  W.  H. 
Stark,  Harrop  Turner,  Councillor  Butterworth,  Dr.  Henry 
Watson,  Mr.  Bagot  (who  told  many  amusing  anecdotes  of  old 
members),  and  boys  from  the  Cathedral  Choir.  Mr.  Ryder 
Boys  had  charge  of  the  programme,  which  was  as  excellent  as 
it  AYES  varied. 


The  Rev.   A.   W.  Fox  contributed  to  the  joyousness  of  the 
occasion  by  the  following  ballad:  — 

THE  CHRISTMAS  SUPPER. 

I  sing  no  songs  of  Araby,  nor  of  "  the  dear  gazelle," 

Which  died,  because  it  was  beloved  : — I  sing  the  Grand  Hotel:  — 

I  sing  the  Christmas  Supper,  ere  'tis  over,  lest  I  then 

Should  cease  to  have  the  power  of  song,  like  sundry  other  men. 
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It's  strange  that  literary  men,  who  joy  in  streams  poetic, 
Should   slake  their   thirst   in    liquids   strong,    which   are   not 

dietetic  ; 

At  least  teetotallers  assert,  perhaps  to  "  have  the  boys  on," 
Forgive  the  slang,  that  all  such  drinks  are  alcdholic  poison. 

It  may  be  so ;  and  yet  methinks  their  operation's  slow  ; 
They're  not  unpleasant,  and  assist  the  fancy's  eager  flow ; 
I'll  say  no  more  about  the  fact,  but  fact  it  still  remains, 
That  wassail  sends  a  tingling  blithe  and  merry  through  the 
veins. 

I  fear  the  Mummers  ne'er  obtain  their  supper  on  this  night : 
For  all  their  gaudy  guise  they  seem  oft  in  a  hungry  plight. 
Sometimes   their   garments   are  too  slack;   sometimes,   Avhat's 

worse,  too  tight; 
It's  easy  to  fill  up  the  slack,  the  other,  why,  not  quite. 

I  pity  them ; — I  pity  most  two  wights  behind  the  chair, 

Who  look  and  long,   when    "  wassail-draughts "    descend,  you 

well  know  where. 

Theirs  is  a  literary  feast,  a  dinner  Barmecide; 
I  fear  me  much,  they  may  have  qualms  of  emptyness  inside. 

Before  the  "  wassail "  high  is  borne  stern  indigestion's  crown, 
Y-cleped  "  Boar's  Head  " ;  but  ah !  it  sits  full  heavy,  when  it's 

down. 

The  name  is  typical  no  doubt,  of  some  of  us  may  be ; 
But  then  it's  not  spelt  with  an  «,  but  trulier  with  an  e. 

Ah  yes  !     It  warms  the  heart  to  hear  "  Our  jolly  wassail-bowl," 
To  drink  it  warms  our  persons  from  our  shoe-strings  to  our 

poll. 
O'er  all,  when  once  "  the  King "  is  drunk,  there  settles  in  a 

crack  0  ! 
A  dear  delightful  incense  cloud  formed  chiefly  of  tobacco. 

Yet  still  behind  the  chair  they  stand,  spectators  of  the  fight, 
As  stood  Eliza,  though  their  eyes  see  far  another  sight. 
Ah !  woe  is  me !  that  patient  twain  with  ancient  arms  bedecked, 
Know  well  the  truth  how  blest  are  they,  that  little  here  expect. 

The  banqueters  with  "  programmes  "  full  expectant  all  await 
The  programme  of  another  kind,  which  sometimes  is  too  late. 
It's  good  to  see  Old  Christinas  with  his  beard  all  snowy  white, 
To  wonder  if  for  once  he'll  chance  to  say  his  lines  quite  right. 
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A  truce  to  mirth ;  instead  let's  charge  our  glasses  to  the  brim, 
And  drink  a  health  with  three  times  three  and  once  again  to 

him, 

Who  rules  us  with  his  tactful  sway,  may  he  for  many  a  year 
Be  spared  to  fill  his  wonted  place  so  wisely  there  and  here. 

And  after  him  to  all  old  friends,  though  near  or  far  away, 
To  them  we'll  drink;  be  peace  and  joy  their  lot  from  day  to 

day. 
And  when  the  curtain  falls,  may  they  and  we  though  in  the 

night 
Rejoicing  find  our  spirits  filled  with  never-clouded  light. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1908. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILKER. 

The  President  explained  that  after  further  consideration 
the  Council  had  decided  to  make  the  time  of  reading  the 
principal  paper  7-45  instead  of  7-30  as  previously  arranged. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Frank  Voyce  inviting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Playgoers  Club  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  January 
22nd,  when  a  discussion  on  "  Dramatic  Criticism  "  would  be 
held.  The  debate  would  be  opened  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Monkhouse, 
a  member  of  this  Club,  and  would  be  responded  to  by  Judge 
Parry. 

The  President  announced  that  Messrs.  Sherratt  and  Hughes, 
the  printers  of  the  "  Manchester  Quarterly,"  had  informed 
the  Council  that,  on  account  of  the  cost,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  continue  the  free  gift  to  the  members  of  250  copies 
of  each  issue  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  which  had  been  made  during 
the  past  year. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  A  HIGHLAND  GLEN. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Gleanings 
from  a  Highland  Glen."  The  delights  of  "The  Twelfth"  as 
enjoyed  by  those  beloved  of  fortune  were  first  described,  and 
the  reader  became  lyrical  in  his  appreciations  of  the  "  points  " 
of  certain  sporting  dogs.  Then  followed  an  antiquarian 
disquisition  on  some  old  Scottish  ballads,  giving  a  modern 
transcription,  and  humorously  contrasting  ancient  with  modern 
by  introducing  an  imitation  of  the  old  ballad  with  the  motor 
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car  as  the  "  motif."  In  the  glen  which  the  sportsmen  were 
shooting  over,  a  royal  hunt  was  given  in  1529  by  the  Earl  of 
Atholl,  and  its  magnificence  as  depicted  by  Sir  David  Lindsay 
was  described.  The  "  kill  "  was  tremendous,  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  "  hart  and  hind  "  being  included  in  the  bag.  Then 
followed  one  of  those  tales  of  blood  and  retribution  which 
vividly  suggest  themselves  when  one  hears  the  words  "  a 
Highland  raid."  This  was  related  of  the  Cummings  and  the 
Macintoshes.  An  equally  gruesome  story  of  crime  and  its 
expiation,  with  the  element  of  the  supernatural  interwoven 
succeeded,  the  subject  being  Hie  legend  of  the  ghostly  Lady 
Lindsay.  The  paper  concluded  with  some  dissertations  on 
colour  in  nature  in  reference  to  its  description  in  prose  and 
the  difficulties  of  its  representation  in  painting.  During  the 
reading  of  the  paper  a  number  of  illustrative  songs,  written  by 
Mr.  Kay  and  set  to  music  by  Dorman  Ward,  were  sung  by  Mr. 
Ward  and  Dr.  Henry  Watson,  Mr.  Owen,  and  Miss  Hadfield. 
Afterwards  a  "  Rural  Calendar,"  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas, 
written  by  Mr.  Kay  and  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Watson,  was  sung 
by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Owen  and  Misses  Hadfield  and 
Har  greaves. 

The  calendar  was  described,  also,  as  a  "  Souvenir  of  1907," 
and  the  author  is  happy  in  his  description  of  some  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather  that  prevailed  during  that  year.  In 
speaking  of  the  month  of  June,  for  instance,  he  gives  us  a 
particularly  unpleasant  reminder  : 

0  where  is  the  sun,  now  that  summer  is  here? 
The  hail  and  the  rain  make  the  blossoms  look  blear ; 
The  fledgings  lie  dead  on  the  bare  mountain  side. 
While  pheasants  and  partridges  vain  hopes  deride  : 
All  flowers  are  backward  and  lovers  don't  roam, 
But  keep  to  a  pleasaunce  that's  closer  to  home. 

The  music,  arranged  by  Dr.  Watson,  has  what  perhaps  might 
be  described  as  an  old-fashioned  flavour,  distinctly  appropriate 
to  the  text. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  singers  was  passed. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1908. — Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

A  copy  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cobden  Smith's  Memorial  Address 
on  the  late  Richard  Wade  was  presented. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  a  short  paper  on  Felltham's 
"  Resolves." 
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The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  The 
Love  Letters  of  a  Regie ide." 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1908. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  HENRY  CADNESS  read  a  paper  on  "  Walter  Crane's  Book 
Illustration,"  and  dealt  with  his  influence  in  artistic  craft- 
manship.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of 
Crane's  book  pictures,  as  well  as  with  humorous  sketches, 
specimens  of  wall-paper  decoration,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  principal  paper 
entitled  "  The  Glamour  of  Suggestion." 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1908. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  J.  J.  CLEAVE  presented  for  distribution  among  the 
members  a  number  of  copies  of  his  drawing  of  Weeton,  near 
Blackpool. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  INGHAM  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  A  true 
ghost  story."  The  incident  related  was  that  of  the  appearance 
of  a  lady  to  her  husband  after  death.  The  story  was  well  and 
vividly  told  and  had  the  curious  interest  of  producing  a 
delicious  thrill  of  terror,  whilst  susceptible  of  a  perfectly 
natural  explanation. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  contributed  to  the  evening's  enjoyment 
by  reading  a  collection  of  original  poems  written  by  him 
during  the  last  few  years.  They  were  remarkable  for  their 
number,  variety  of  subject  and  treatment,  and  their  impres- 
siveness  and  beauty  of  language.  Nearly  all  were  lyrics,  and 
nature,  love,  humour,  pathos,  and  many  phases  of  life  and 
emotion  were  touched  in  this  almost  unique  display  of  the 
poetic  art. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILDER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  presented  vol.  1  of  Geo.  Cruikshank's 
"  My  Sketch  Book,"  1834. 

Mr.  GEORGE  H.  BELL  read  a  short  paper  on  u  The  Charm  of 
Pen-y-Gwryd." 
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Mr.  GEORGE  F.  GADD  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Humour 
in  Black  and  White  Drawing." 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAQSHAW  contributed  a  translation  of  one  of 
the  sonnets  of  J.  M.  de  Heredia,  entitled  "  Oblivion." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  10,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILKER,  the  Presi- 
dent, occupied  the  chair. 

The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society  presented 
a  copy  of  their  Transactions,  vol.  24,  1906. 

Mr.  GEO.  YATES  exhibited  a  volume  of  autographs. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  one  of  those  homely  and  graphic 
stories  of  Cheshire  village  life  which  have  made  him  so  well 
known  to  local  readers.  He  published  a  selection  of  these  tales 
in  book  form  a  short  time  ago.  The  story  read  was  "  A  Rustic 
Courtship,"  and  whilst  there  were  suggestions  of  Enoch  Arden 
in  the  plot,  its  denouement,  though  more  artistic,  was  not  less 
impressive. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Novels  of  Charles  Marriott." 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1908. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER, 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  presented  a  copy  of  "  Vulcan,"  vol.  3. 

Mr.  J.  J.  GLEAVE  exhibited  an  early  portrait  of  John  Ruskin 
and  a  volume  of  sketches. 

Mr.  SIM  SCHOFIELD  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Some 
Impressions  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara."  The  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  Falls  was  prefaced  by  some  racy  anecdotes  of  his 
experiences  in  the  United  States  whilst  o^n  a  lecturing  tour 
last  year.  Naturally  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
wonders  of  Niagara,  and  his  word  paintings  of  the  scenery 
and  the  feelings  aroused  thereby  were  worthy  of  their  subject. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLEY  read  two  original  dialect  poems  entitled 
"  Mother  "  and  "  Father." 

G.  B.   SHAW. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  play-wright  and  philosopher."  The  essayist 
condemned  Mr.  Shaw  and  all  his  works,  root  and  branch.  He 
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found  no  virtue  in  him  of  any  kind,  and  exhausted  a 
remarkable  gift  of  invective  and  satire  in  exposing  to  execra- 
tion what  he  deemed  to  be  the  worthk-ssncss  and  mischief  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  productions  He  concluded  by  saying :  "  Let  me 
facilitate  the  exit  of  this  new  Sim  Tappertit — this  valiant 
leader  of  new  'Prentice  Knights — with  the  parting  words 
addressed  to  his  prototype/'  which  he  proceeded  to  quote.  A 
long  discussion  took  place  on  Mr.  Andrew's  paper,  and  some 
excellent  and  animated  speeches  were  made,  which  at  times 
were  suffused  with  unusual  warmth.  Among  those  who  opposed 
Mr.  Andrew's  views  were  Mr.  William  Bagshaw,  Mr.  Gow,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  H  Catton.  They  regarded  the  paper  as  being 
imperfect  as  an  exposition  of  Mr.  Shaw's  views,  and  they 
strongly  contested  the  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  President, 
on  the  other  hand,  supported  Mr.  Andrew,  especially  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  flippant  manner  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  had 
referred  to  Shakspere.  The  debate  was  prolonged  and  vigorous, 
and  had  a  vote  been  taken  it  is  hard  to  say  on  which  side  a 
majority  would  have  been  shown. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  24,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  took  the 
•chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Gentle 
Art  of  Birrelling." 

Mr.  J.  REDFEARN  WILLIAMSON  read  the  following  poem: 

A  SONG  OF  MEMORIES  AND  MOODS. 

When  the  spring  the  winter  follows 

In  the  waiting  woodland  hollows, 

Bringing  warm  south  winds  that  thicken 

All  the  hedgerow  buds,  and  quicken 

Into  life  and  love  and  beauty 

Every  flower  and  bird  and  tree ; 

As  I  watch  the  streamlets  glisten 

In  the  morning  light,  and  listen 

To  the  joyous  skylarks  filling 

All  the  heavens  with  song,  and  thrilling 

With  an  ecstacy  of  music 

Lonely  moor  and  quiet  lea — 

All  the  rainbow  hopes  of  boyhood 

Once  again  come  back  to  me. 
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When  the  forest  leaves,  grown  fuller, 
Take  a  denser,  deeper  colour : 
And  the  shrunken  streamlets  trickle, 
And  the  sound  of  scythe  and  sickle 
In  the  fields  from  morn  to  evening 
Tells  of  harvest  homes  to-be : 
As  I  walk  by  garden  closes 
Where  the  perfume-laden  roses 
Scent  the  paths  that  lovers  stray  in, 
And  the  cottage  children  play  in — 
I  have  gleams  of  brighter  summers 
When  the  world  from  care  was  free. 

When  the  leaves  are  brown  and  yellow, 
And  the  orchard  fruits  are  mellow 
WThere  the  ripening  sunbeams  shimmer, 
And  the  distant  hills  grow  dimmer 
In  a  mist  of  golden  glory 
Floating  far  as  eye  can  see. 
As  I  lie  upon  the  heather 
In  the  balmy  autumn  weather, 
Nature  charms  away  my  sadness, 
And  I  feel  returning  gladness, 
Like  a  child  that  takes  its  sorrows 
To  a  loving  mother's  knee. 

When  the  hips  and  haws  are  ruddy, 
And  the  lanes  that  late  were  muddy, 
By  the  frost  are  crisped  and  crinkled 
Like  an  old  man's  forehead  wrinkled : 
And  the  wind  around  the  gables 
Moans  and  wails  for  wrecks  at  sea : 
By  the  fire  I  sit  and  hearken, 
While  the  twilight  shadows  darken, 
Wrapped  in  memories,  sad  and  tender, 
Of  life's  morning  dreams  of  splendour, 
And  the  friends  who  nevermore 
Will  walk  the  shrouded  earth  with  me. 

The    Rev.    G.    R.    GOODALL    read    the    principal    paper    on 
"  Coleridge  and  the  Romantic  Dawn." 

Mr.  WM.  WHITEHEAD  and  Mr.  A.  H.  M.   Gow  were  elected 
auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  Session. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  1908. — Mr.  GBO.  MILNER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  G.  F.  GADD  presented  a  copy  of  J.  R.  Beard's  "  Illustrated 
Itinerary  of  Lancashire,"  1842. 

Mr.  GEO.  YATES  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Account  of  some 
of  the  Old  Halls  in  the  district  of  Manchester." 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Poems, 
Sonnets,  and  Translations." 

Mr.  JAMES  CLAYTON  read  the  short  paper  which  follows:  — 

A  TINGE  OF  DUSK— THE  LAKE  DISTRICT. 

As  concerning  a  tinge  of  dusk  there  is  little  to  say  and  I 
shall  deal  with  this  with  brevity ;  a  darker  cloud  which  follows 
the  thin  shadow  will  give  more  scope  for  words  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  it  the  full  attention  it  merits. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
English  Lakes,  sometimes  once,  but  more  frequently  twice  a 
year,  making  Grasmere  my  home  for  the  time  being.  On  a 
September  afternoon  of  1904,  I  had  tramped  from  Grasmere 
to  Helvellyn's  top ;  on  my  return  journey  the  day  was  drawing 
in,  a  peaceful  calm  spread  o'er  the  scene,  quiet  reigned  supreme, 
the  mountains  were  veiled  in  thin  shadow,  tinged  with  dusk 
"  the  great  outlines — the  grand  composition  of  the  scene  "- 
still  remained.  Amid  such  surroundings,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
mountains,  the  tourist  realizes  somewhat  of  their  majesty  and 
grandeur,  awe  inspiring  yet  striking  a  sympathetic  chord, 
their  mood  becomes  his  own  and  tranquility  for  a  season  is  a 
possession. 

When  staying  at  Grasmere  last  year,  I  again  went  in  search 
of  similar  scenes,  intending  eventually  to  make  for  Fairfield's 
summit  with  this  object.  After  a  tramp  of  some  six  hours, 
taking  in  the  English  Lucerne  on  the  way,  I  arrived  at  the  top 
of  Kirkstone  Pass ;  the  so-called  "  highest  inhabited  house  in 
England  "  became  the  limit  of  my  outward  walk ;  it  was  now 
considerably  after  4  o'clock ;  ascending  Red  Screes,  then  making 
my  way  downwards  to  Caiston  Glen  and  next  proceeding 
upwards  by  Little  Hart  Crag,  Dove  Crag  and  Hart  Crag,  I 
reached  Fairfield's  summit  at  7  o'clock — all  too  late  for  my 
longed  for  view.  The  story  of  my  descent  from  Fairfield,  how, 
by  routes  and  methods  more  or  less  orthodox,  I  made  haste 
slowly,  as  "  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,"  and  about 
two  hours  later  came  to  Grasmere,  need  not  now  be  narrated. 
Although  on  this  occasion  disappointment  fell  to  my  lot,  I  can 
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recommend  the  view  of  the  mountains,  veiled  in  slight  shadow, 
as  one  well  worth  seeing.  The  transition  from  a  tinge  of  dusk 
to  more  sombre  hues  is  easy,  alas  !  too  easy. 

The  Lake  District  is  under  a  cloud.  The  late  Mr.  Baddeley, 
in  his  English  Lakes  Guide,  makes  the  statement,  "  to  one 
picture  from  the  Lakes,  there  are  in  the  Academy  ten  from 
Wales,"  an  assertion  I  have  confirmed  from  another  source. 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  "  Cassell's  Magazine,"  1902-3, 
on  "  The  most  painted  spots  in  the  Country,  Bettws-y-Coed  is 
an  easy  first,  Capel  Curig,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  artists 
named  in  the  article,  should  be  placed  second,  and  Loch 
Lomond  occupies  the  last  (eighth)  place.  No  spot  in  the 
Lake  District  is  even  mentioned.  To  come  nearer  home,  I 
find  at  the  present  time,  in  the  City  of  Manchester  Art  Gallery, 
Wales  is  represented  by  at  least  nineteen  pictures,  six  of  which 
are  by  David  Cox,  whilst  the  Lake  District  has  but  one  exhibit, 
"  Mountains  and  Clouds,"  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Hammersley. 

To  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Lake  District,  the  scant  attention 
given  thereto  by  our  landscape  painters,  as  compared  with 
Wales,  has  long  been  a  puzzle,  On  discussing  the  matter  with 
one  or  two  friends,  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  former  district 
the  changes  in  light  and  shade  were  more  rapid  than  in  the 
latter,  and  that  the  difficulties  thereby  occasioned  accounted 
for  the  neglect.  The  suggestion  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
lay  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  me  some  other  reason  or  explanation 
was  required.  This  led  me  to  inquire  the  views  of  several 
artists  upon  the  subject,  and  the  replies  of  these,  either  ex- 
pressing their  own  or  the  views  of  other  artists,  I  will  now 
give,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  own  words. 

One  artist,  who  is  at  home  in  both  districts,  frankly  admits 
the  question  as  to  the  Lake  District  and  North  Wales,  as 
subject  places  for  pictures,  is  a  very  difficult  one;  he  states 
that  whilst  any  answer  must  of  necessity  be  incomplete  and 
questionable  again,  his  own  impression  is  that,  apart  from  its 
great  natural  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  North  Wales  owes 
much  to  David  Cox ;  although  the  Lake  District  has  contributed 
a  few  pictures  by  well  known  artists,  no  David  Cox,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  has  been  its  revealer  in  art,  and  a  minor  reason  is, 
that  so  much  of  the  Lake  District  hills  are  artificially  planted, 
especially  with  coniferae,  which,  where  formally  planted  in 
large  numbers  are  not  picturesque;  he  does  not  consider  the 
rapid  changes  of  light  and  shade  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  A  second  artist  says,  the  question  as  to  why  the  Lake 
District  is  so  much  neglected  has  often  bothered  him,  but  he 
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Las  generally  hoard  from  artists  that  the  Lake  District  is 
more  difficult  to  paint  than  Wales,  in  some  respects  being  too 
scmic,  and  in  a  way  having  too  many  details  about  it;  he 
thinks  tin-  atmospheric  conditions  must  be  much  the  same, 
about  equally  changing.  A  third  artist  states,  that  he  has 
hoard  good  landscape  painters  say  that  the  climate  of  the  Lake 
District  is  very  much  against  them,  that  there  is  a  great 
shortness  of  foreground,  and  the  green  tone  becomes  very 
monotonous ;  not  knowing  Wales  he  is  unable  to  make  a 
comparison,  but  he  has  always  heard  that  the  Lake  District 
and  Wales  were  rather  alike.  A  fourth  artist  regards  the  two 
qualities  as  very  evenly  balanced  as  to  their  paintable  qualities, 
and  he  is  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  popularity  of 
Wales  is  more  a  question  of  its  being  more  easily  reached  from 
most  points  from  which  artists  hail. 

In  a  recent  communication  I  received,  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  discussions  with  an  artist  friend,  the  writer  says  "  I 
have  often  tackled  him  on  the  same  subject,  as  to  why  there 
are  so  many  pictures  of  Welsh  scenery  and  so  few  of  the  Lake 
District.  He  says  that  the  Welsh  scenery  is  more  picturesque 
and  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles  you  can  obtain  fifty 
or  sixty  pictures  in  Wales,  and  you  could  not  possibly  do  this 
in  the  Lake  District." 

I  have  made  many  enquiries  from  others,  in  touch  with 
landscape  art  and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  districts  in 
question,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  attention  hitherto 
given  to  the  Lake  District  by  landscape  artists  has  been  meagre 
must  be  accepted  as  an  existent  fact;  as  to  whether  the  Lake 
District  is  less  paintable  than  the  Welsh,  I  incline  to  the  view 
that  this  is  so,  although  the  reasons  therefor  are  many  and 
diverse,  some  of  these  reasons  have  already  been  stated,  time 
will  not  permit  of  now  adding  to  the  list. 

One  of  the  artists  I  have  referred  to  mentions  the  debt  which 
North  Wales  owes  to  David  Cox ;  may  I,  on  this  point,  make  a 
quotation  from  Hall's  biography  of  that  artist :  "  Bettws,  in 
the  season,  is  overrun  with  tourists ;  and  artists,  male  and 
female,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hill  side  and  under  every  green 
tree.  This  is  Cox's  doing.  Like  Caesar  of  old,  he  came,  he 
saw,  he  conquered;  and  the  name  of  David  Cox  will  ever  be 
associated  with  Bettws-y-Coed,  as  long  as  landscape  art 
endures."  The  passage  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  artist  ; 
for  my  present  purpose  it  is  suggestive,  an  inspiration ;  how, 
may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

In  1904,  "The  Lake  Artists'  Society"  was  founded,  having 
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for  its  objects  the  holding  of  annual  exhibitions  and  mutual 
assistance  among  its  members.  Tlie  Society's  rules  provide, 
that  members  must  reside  in  the  Lake  District,  as  defined,  and 
be  known  as  professional  painters,  or  sculptors,  or  have  ex- 
hibited at  one  of  the  Society's  principal  public  exhibitions,  but 
well  known  artists,  who  though  not  resident  are  concerned  with 
the  district,  may  be  invited  by  the  Society's  Council  to  exhibit. 
Several  exhibitions  have  been  held  by  the  Society,  and  at  the 
one  held  in  Grasmere,  last  year,  I  noticed  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  members  represented  Lake 
District  scenery.  The  formation  of  the  Society  was  a  happy 
omen,  and  its  efforts,  if  duly  supported,  should  give  an  impetus 
in  the  right  direction. 

From  time  to  time,  I  doubt  not,  the  City  Fathers  have  many 
suggestions  made  to  them,  from  sundry  quarters,  with  regard 
to  their  art  exhibitions  and  purchases  of  pictures  for  the  City 
permanent  collection.  I  would  add  two  more  to  the  number, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  powers  that  be,  the  holding  of  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  our  landscape  artists,  in  which  the 
Lake  District  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  suitably  repre- 
sented ;  and,  as  opportunity  arises,  that  the  purchase  of  pictures 
of  the  beauty  spots  in  the  district  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
One  feels  that  these  suggestions  can  be  made  with  the  greater 
emphasis,  having  in  mind  that  the  Manchester  Corporation  is 
the  owner  of  one  Lake  and  its  surroundings,  not  the  least 
picturesque  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  the  Citizens  would  be  interested  in  pictures  illus- 
trating the  scener}^ 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  Lake  District  by  literature; 
much  more  remains  to  be  done  by  landscape  art,  before  its 
picturesque  scenery  can  be  said  to  be  adequately  represented 
by  brush  and  colours ;  arid,  until  the  cloud  which  hangs  over 
the  District  in  this  connection  be  lifted,  its  admirers  will 
longingly  look  for  more  light — for  another  David  Cox. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLET  read  three  original  poems. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  9,  1908. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER. 

Mr.  ERNEST  MARRIOTT  read  a  short  paper  on  Giovanni 
Segantini,  Painter  of  the  Alps. 

Mr.  D.  H.  LANGTON  read  the  principal  paper  entitled  "  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  an  Appreciation." 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  16,  1908.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  WARWICK  BROOKES  presented  a  framed  photograph  of  a 
group  consisting  of  Mr.  Ben  Brierley  and  Mr.  Charles  Potter. 

REVIEW  NIGHT. 

Mr.  JOHN  PENDLETON  read  a  paper  on  "  Derbyshire 
Character." 

Mr.  J.  R.  WILLIAMSON  read  three  sketches  entitled  "  A  Night 
Adventure  in  Venice,"  "  An  Irish  Horse  Fair,"  and  "  The 
Editor's  Experiment."  Here  is  one  of  them:  — 

A  NIGHT  ADVENTURE  IN  VENICE. 

After  a  long  and  uneventful  journey,  our  train  steamed  into 
Venice  railway  station  at  midnight.  Emerging  from  the 
bustle  of  the  crowded  platform  on  the  broad  terrace  facing  the 
Grand  Canal,  my  wife  and  I  stood,  while  a  porter  carried  the 
luggage  on  board  the  funereal  looking  gondola,  manned  by  two 
gondoliers,  that  was  waiting  at  the  landing  steps.  Silently 
we  followed  down  and  took  our  seats;  silently  we  pushed  off; 
and  silently  the  gondola  floated  across  the  belt  of  light  thrown 
by  the  electric  lamps,  like  a  shadow  traversing  a  sunbeam. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  in  the  velvet  sky  sparkled 
like  points  of  fire.  For  me  the  realisation  of  a  life- long  dream 
had  begun.  My  mind  was  busy  with  the  bygone  glories  of  the 
city  on  the  sea ;  with  places  made  memorable  by  their  associa- 
tions with  real  and  fictitious  characters — Titian  and  Diirer, 
Shylock  and  Jessica,  Jaffier  and  Pierre,  Desdemona  and  Othello, 
Byron  and  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  But  my  reverie  was  abruptly 
terminated  by  my  wife  asking  "Where  are  the  boatmen  taking 
us?" 

Looking  beforehand  in  the  train  at  the  map,  we  had  expected 
our  way  to  the  hotel  would  be  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
curving  capital  S  of  the  Grand  Canal:  passing  by  historic 
palaces  and  under  the  Rialto  bridge.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
the  gondoliers  rowed  over  the  Canal  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and,  at  the  moment  when  my  wife  spoke,  the  gondola  turned 
into  a  side  canal  of  most  forbidding  aspect.  The  water  was 
like  ink,  the  tall  houses  on  each  side  were  like  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  a  mountain  gorge,  and  the  sky  had  narrowed  to  a 
strip  of  spangled  ribbon.  The  windows  of  the  houses  had  the 
blank  look  of  sightless  eyes,  the  station  lights  had  entirely 
vanished,  and  no  other  gondola  seemed  to  be  following  us. 
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Without  feeling  at  all  sure  myself,  I  assured  my  wife  there 
was  no  need  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  gondoliers  were  licensed, 
like  cabmen  in  England,  and  that,  without  doubt,  in  a  few 
minutes  we  should  be  back  again  on  the  Grand  Canal.  But 
we  only  turned  a  corner  into  another  liquid  lane  gloomier  and 
narrower  than  the  one  we  had  left,  and  I  too  began  to  wonder 
why  we  were  being  taken  into  this  labyrinth  of  darkness, 
apparently  away  from  our  destination,  if  not  for  some  sinister 
purpose. 

The  altered  situation  produced  a  rapid  and  curious  change 
of  ideas.  I  no  longer  thought  of  the  glories  of  Venice  but  the 
bravos  and  assassins  who  used  to  plunge  their  victims  in  the 
slimy  depths  of  these  watery  aisles;  and  I  reflected  that  we 
were  absolutely  alone  and  unknown  in  this  sleeping  city  at  the 
mercy  of  two  men  who,  for  anything  I  knew,  might  be  con- 
templating both  robbery  and  murder.  If  anything  happened, 
it  would  be  days  before  enquiries  were  made,  and  then 
probably  with  no  result,  and  our  last  resting  place  would  never 
be  revealed  to  the  loved  ones  at  home.  Outwardly  I  was  quite 
calm,  inwrardly  every  nerve  was  at  full  tension,  and  I  evolved 
a  dozen  schemes  in  as  many  seconds  to  save-  my  wife,  if  events 
came  to  the  worst. 

Were  such  a  thing  possible,  the  darkness  and  silence  had 
become  more  oppressive  and  profound.  The  only  sound  to  be 
heard  was  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  water  against  the  stones 
as  the  gondola  glided  beneath  the  contracted  archway  of  a 
bridge.  So  spectral  did  all  things  seem  that  I  fancied  we 
resembled  twin  souls  ferried  by  Charon  over  the  river  Styx. 
To  break  the  spell  I  began  to  hum  a  tune,  but  it  wasi  not  a 
success  and  the  stillness  killed  it.  Presently  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  an  ominous  thing — the  gondola  was  going  slower  and 
slower,  and  I  could  faintly  discern  that  the  gondolier  at  the 
prow  had  ceased  rowing.  A  small  gloved  hand  stole  into 
mine,  and  my  wife  whispered :  "  What  are  these  men  going  to 
do?"  "  Oh,"  I  replied,  "perhaps  there  is  something  obstructing 
the  way  and  they  are  waiting  till  it  passes." 

The  gondolier  at  the  stern  was  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
curtained  canopy  under  which  we  were  sitting,  and  just  then 
I  heard  him  speaking  in  a  low  tone  over  our  heads  to  his  mate, 
who  muttered  something  in  return,  at  the  same  time  bending 
forward  in  our  direction.  I  thought  the  time  of  action  had 
come  at  last.  A  small  leathern  handbag,  containing  a  bottle 
and  other  heavy  articles,  lay  at  my  feet;  this  I  impulsively 
grasped,  and  half  rose  from  my  seat — and  waited.  The 
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suspense  became  almost  unbearable,  for  I  imagined  the  second 
man  was  creeping  on  us  from  behind,  and  we  were  in  a  trap. 
Then,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  gondolier  in  front  straightened 
himself  against  the  patch  of  sky  no  broader  than  his  shoulders 
— the  oar  slid  into  the  water  like  an  ebon  blade  drawn  through 
oil,  and  the  gondola  floated  forward  once  more. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  warning  cry  came  out  of  the 
gloom  from  a  boat  like  a  silhouette  crossing  our  course ;  then, 
with  one  impetuous  sweep,  our  own  gondola  swiftly  swerved 
round  the  buttress  of  a  lofty  building,  and,  moving  like  a 
stately  black  swan,  stopped  in  front  of  a  brilliantly  lit 
balcony. 

We  had  reached  our  hotel. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "  By 
Candlelight," 

Mr.  THOMAS  NBWBIGGING  followed  with  a  paper  on  the 
"  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  read  some  original  verses  entitled  "  Sleep : 
an  Invocation." 

Mr.  WM.  HARRISON  contributed  the  following  ballad:  — 

THE  PLAINT  OF  THE  RIVER  MERSEY. 

[A  reminder  is  perhaps  necessary  that  the  River  Mersey  has 
suffered,  not  only  by  pollution,  but  also  by  mutilation.  It  has 
actually  been  cut  into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other 
by  four  miles  of  Ship  Canal,  the  river  tumbling  over  a  weir 
into  the  Canal  at  Irlam,  and  leaving  it  again  at  Flixton.  It 
may  not  be  quite  so  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  river 
becomes  tidal  just  below  Warrington,  broadens  out  considerably 
immediately  afterwards,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ship 
Canal  at  Eastham  Locks.  In  the  following  lines  the  River  is 
made  to  show  some  not  unnatural  jealousy  of  the  Canal,  but, 
being  finally  trimphant,  ends  content.] 

By  a  thousand  tiny  rills, 
Born  amid  the  silent  hills, 
Waters  down  by  brooklets  led — 
So  my  larger  stream  is  fed. 

Once  those  waters,  gleaming  bright, 
Made  a  vision  of  delight. 
Now  they  tell  how  man  has  wrought 
Evil  deeds  by  want  of  thought. 
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Clear  and  crystal  now  no  more, 
As  in  golden  days  of  yore, 
They  receive  from  day  to  day 
Vilest  things  men  cast  away. 

Winding  whither  fancy  leads, 
By  fair  fields  and  verdant  meads, 
I  am  sham'd  when  from  me  rise 
Vapours  not  of  Paradise. 

Once  the  Irwell,  flowing  free, 
Paid  her  tribute  unto  me. 
Now  I'm  forced — -the  thought  is  gall- 
In  a  dark  Canal  to>  fall. 

Losing  thus  my  place  and  name, 
Ancient  bed  and  ancient  fame, 
I  am  thrust,  against  all  rule, 
In  a  noisome,  stagnant  pool. 

Is  this  then  to  be  my  doom  ? 
Will  these  banks  become  my  tomb  ? 
No !     I'll  not  submit  to  die, 
Since  an  opening  I  espy. 

Joy  I  it  is  my  ancient  course, 
It  I  must  regain  perforce. 
'Tls  accoinplisht !     Once  more  f  ree, 
I  meander  towards  the  sea. 

Free  to  wander  back  and  forth, 
Now  to  south  and  now  to  north. 
Not  like  mere  canals  confin'd 
To  a  course  037-  man  designed. 

What  is  this  I  taste?  the  brine! 
Coursing  through  me  like  to  wine. 
Cleansing  what  is  foul  and  black, 
Bringing  health  and  vigour  back. 

Now,  around  to  cast  a  glance, 
Lo !  I  fill  a  vast  expanse. 
Leftwards,  that  Canal's  in  view, 
Feigning  to  be  busy  too. 
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Proud  Canal !  I  see  thy  end. 
Thou  art  grown  no  broader,  friend. 
Did  my  waters  fall  to  thee? 
Now  thou  steppest  down  to  inc. 

Thy  rich  cargoes  seek  my  aid. 
On  my  bosom  are  they  laid. 
Room  I  have  for  many  more. 
Richer  argosies  in  store. 

Deeper,  and  with  swifter  flow 
Now  my  waters  onward  go. 
Time  hath  kept  me  this  reserve : 
Greatness,  and  the  power  to  serve. 

Early  sorrows  are  forgot. 
Needful  they  to  school  my  lot. 
Now,  contented,  let  me  be 
Gulphed  in  the  mighty  sea. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  the  sketch  which  follows:  — 
HOW  I  WROTE  MY  FIRST  NOVEL. 

As  members  of  a  Literary  Club  it  cannot  be  called  unnatural 
of  us  if  we  like  putting  pen  to  paper ;  and  possibly  even  the 
youngest  of  us  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  felt  himself 
possessed  by  the  desire  to  write  a  novel.  For  the  novel  is 
undeniably  the  characteristic  form  of  literary  expression  of  our 
age.  On  my  own  account  I  plead  guilty  to  the  indictment. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  urge  as  an  extenuating  circumstance 
that  there  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  such  a  desire ;  it  is 
not,  for  instance,  so  bad  as,  say,  backing  horses,  or  gambling 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  even  trying  to  find  the  successful 
last  line  in  a  limerick  competition. 

But  between  the  thinking  of  a  thing  and  the  doing  of  it 
there  is  a  vast  gulf  fixed,  and  one,  oftentimes,  not  easy  to 
bridge  over.  It  is  one  thing  to  desire  the  accomplishment  of 
a  difficult  task,  quite  another  to  do  it.  I  meet  lots  of  people 
who  have  longings  to  become  millionaires,  but  I  have  never 
met  a  millionaire. 

And  so  with  me,  I  had  had  the  desire  to  write  a  novel  but 
it  was  apparent^  dead.  A  few  weeks  ago,  however,  I  happened 
to  come  across  an  article  in  one  of  the  monthly  magazines  that 
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are  published  in  the  Strand,  and  which  seem  to  depend  for 
their  popularity  chiefly  upon  their  photographs  and  their 
autographs.  In  this  instance  the  article  consisted  of  photo- 
graphs of  leading  living  novelists,  with  reproductions  of  pages 
of  their  MSS.,  and,  what  particularly  captured  my  fancy, 
confessions  by  master  hands  like  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton,  and  others  of  how  they  wrote  their  novels. 

At  once  my  long  dormant  desire  was  awakened.  I  would 
no  longer  let  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."  Even  I  also 
should  write  a  novel.  It  is  true  that  according  to  these  con- 
fessions the  various  writers  did  not  all  work  by  the  same 
methods,  but  this  simply  meant  that  I  could  choose  the  method 
most  consonant  with  my  genius,  and  steadily  pursue  it. 

The  method  I  decided  to  adopt  was  that  of  constructing  an 
ingenious  and  intricate  plot,  then,  placing  the  characters  I 
had  created  in  its  subtly  woven  meshes,  evolve  a  most  powerful 
story  full  of  enthralling  incidents,  and  so  arranged  that  it 
could  be  cut  up  into  sections  for  serial  publication.  I  do  not, 
even  now,  say  that  this  was  a  mistaken  way  of  proceeding,  but 
only  that  I  found  it  quite  beyond  my  imaginative  powers.  I 
made  repeated  trials,  but  the  plot  that  I  constructed  to  my 
satisfaction  at  night,  over  my  pipe  and  my  whiskey,  seemed 
full  of  glaring  inconsistencies  and  deficiencies  when  I  read  it 
in  the  cool  of  next  morning,  and  I  was  strongly  inclined  to 
throw  the  thing  up  in  disgust.  Fortunately,  I  reflected  that 
possibly  this  method  did  not  suit  me,  and  turned  to  another. 

I  decided  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  novelist  who  commenced 
by  imagining  his  characters,  and  when  he  had  got  them  all 
created  coolly  left  them  to  work  out  the  incidents  of  his  story. 
I  was  fascinated  by  the  charming  simplicity  of  this  idea.  It 
was  at  once  apparent  to  me  what  a  labour  saving  appliance 
this  must  be  to  the  hard  working  writer  of  fiction.  He  left 
all  the  work  to  be  done  by  his  imaginary  personages,  and  I 
would  do  the  same. 

With  true  gallantry,  I  gave  my  heroine  first  place.  As  she 
was  to  be  a  type  of  pure  English  maidenhood  with  a  slight 
girlish  figure,  a  profusion  of  light  golden  hair,  and  a  pair  of 
soft  grey  eyes  I  called  her  Millicent.  It  is  a  sweet  name  and 
easily  shortened  to  Millie.  I  hesitated  whether  my  hero  should 
be  Harry  or  Jack,  but  decided  upon  the  latter  name  because  it 
has  such  an  honest  English  ring  with  it. 

I  gave  Jack  a  tall  manly  frame  indelibly  stamped  with 
the  impress  of  gentleman.  His  eyes  I  made  blue,  his  moustache 
blonde,  and  covered  his  face  with  a  healthy  open  air  tan.  He 
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also  wore  tan  boots,  a  smart  flannel  suit,  and  a  real  Panama 
hat.  Having  created  my  hero  and  heroine  fair  in  colour  I 
arranged  that  my  next  two  characters  should  be  dark.  This 
would  at  once  suggest  their  dubious  character,  and  also  give 
the  effect  of  a  striking  contrast.  For  I  was  determined  above 
everything  to  be  bold,  original  and  unconditional  in  my 
conceptions.  The  lady  I  called  Fedora.  She  was  very  hand- 
some with  voluptuous  figure  and  raven  black  hair.  Her  eyes 
were  so  brilliant  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  flashing  fire, 
and  her  mouth  was  so  constructed  that  it  readily  betrayed  her 
cruel  and  withering  scorn  ;  whilst  her  bosom  was  sufficiently 
large  to  throb  ostentatiously  with  a  wild  exotic  passion.  Of 
course  she  was  by  birth  a  foreigner  for  no  thoroughly  English 
girl  can  do  this  sort  of  thing.  The  name  of  the  villain  was 
Ferdinand  to  suggest  his  Spanish  origin.  He  had  a  sallow 
skin,  but  a  handsome  moustache.  His  bearing  was  dignified 
and  graceful  as  became  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  bull-fighters. 
His  hands  were  white  and  delicate  with  long  tapering  fingers, 
and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  wearing  a  look  of  calm  fiendish 
cruelty  upon  his  clearly  chiselled  features,  and  smoking  an 
expensive  brand  of  Egyptian  cigarettes. 

It  naturally  followed  from  the  law  of  contrast  in  human 
nature  according  to  the  rules  of  fiction,  that  he  loved  the  fair 
Millicent  with  a  passionate  ardour  known  only  to  the  Southern 
or  Latin  races,  whilst  Fedora  struggled,  as  only  a  woman 
could,  to  hide  her  passion  for  the  blonde  Jack.  Millie  and 
Jack  being  unimaginatively  English  paid  no  regard  to  such 
artistic  and  sentimental  considerations.  They  simply  loved 
one  another. 

My  next  object  was  to  provide  Millicent  with  a  father  and 
mother,  for  most  English  girls,  unless  downright  adventuresses, 
usually  have  these.  And,  as  by  now,  I  had  got  quite  a  liking 
for  Millicent,  I  was  anxious  to  do  the  thing  that  was  right 
and  proper  for  her.  As  to  Jack  it  did  not  matter.  For  a 
man  if  he  has  any  grit  in  him  can  look  after  himself. 

Having  thus  created  my  leading  characters  I  decided  to  take 
a  rest  and  leave  them  to  contribute  their  share  to  what  was 
about  to  happen.  As  I  had  prepared  from  my  summer  holiday 
tours  a  copious  supply  of  descriptions  of  scenery  and  other 
effects  necessary  to  give  what  I  believe  is  termed  local  colour 
to  my  narrative,  I  was  most  anxious  for  them  to  do  something 
so  that  I  could  get  on  with  my  story.  But  they  showed  no 
inclination  to  help  me.  They  remained  perfectly  passive. 
They  made  no  efforts  to  place  themselves  in  compromising  or 
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exciting  positions.  They  did  not  attempt  to  break  any  of  the 
Commandments,  not  even  the  seventh,  although  in  the  generous- 
way  of  writers  of  fiction  I  had  placed  ample  means  and  plenty 
of  leisure  time  at  their  disposal,  so  that  they  could  have  no 
valid  excuse  of  being  too  busy  earning  a  living  to  do  anything 
wrong.  It  was  most  discouraging.  Were  our  wealthy  and 
leisured  classes  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  prosaic 
manner  whatever  would  become  of  Justice  Gorell  Barnes' 
occupation.  Besides,  would  not  our  halfpenny  papers  be 
robbed  of  nearly  half  their  news  and  the  dear  old  moral 
British  public  of  its  most  interesting  reading  matter. 

In  the  midst  of  my  misgivings,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  not  yet  got  hold  of  the  right  method.  Then  I  remembered 
that  I  had  forgotten  to  invent  a  criminal  among  my  characters. 
Without  a  criminal  there  can  be  no  crime,  and  without  crime 
the  popular  novel  would  cease  to  exist.  In  real  life  we  must 
all  regret  the  existence  of  criminals,  for  they  fill  our  gaols, 
they  are  a  burden  upon  our  already  high  rates  and  taxes,  and 
they  take  up .  a  lot  of  the  time  of  the  police  which  might 
otherwise  be  more  pleasantly  spent  in  the  society  of  our  cooks 
and  housemaids. 

But  a  popular  novel  has  nothing  to  do  Math  real  life.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  novelists  who  seek  to  depict  real  life  and 
who  treat  their  work  as  an  art  in  the  hope  that  their  books 
may  be  considered  literature.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but,  at  least,  their  sales  are  so  small  when  compared  with  the 
successful  writers  of  fiction  that  their  methods  are  not  worthy 
of  consideration,  let  alone  of  emulation.  Such  artistic  veracity 
may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  popular  novel  writing. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  any  details  as  to  the  crimes  I 
invented,  nor  do  I  intend  to  disclose  the  plot  of  my  novel. 
This  would  neither  be  fair  to  my  publisher  nor  to  myself. 
My  present  object  is  only  to  tell  you  how  I  wrote  my  first  novel. 

Of  course  I  made  my  imaginary  crimes  as  mysterious  as 
possible  and  surrounded  them  with  every  obstacle  to  prevent 
their  discovery  sooner  than  I  desired.  This  was  not  done  with 
any  intention  of  baffling  the  police.  To  attempt  such  a  thing 
is  unnecessary.  Their  boots  are  too  heavily  soled  for  their 
brains  to  work  easily.  They  seem  only  able  to  act  upon 
information  received.  No,  I  did  this  so  that  I  might  introduce 
an  amateur  detective  and  give  him  a  chance  of  showing  his 
unrivalled  skill  in  solving  an  almost  impenetrable  mystery. 
The  British  public  dearly  loves  an  amateur  detective.  It  is 
about  the  only  form  of  sport  left  where  the  amateur  has  any 
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chance,  so  we  should  not  begrudge  it  this  affection.  Football 
or  cricket  or  billiards  or  golf  each  show  the  disappearance  of 
the  amateur,  and  with  the  prospect  of  payment  to  Members  of 
Parliament  so  near  at  hand  professionalism  will  soon  reign 
supreme. 

This  amateur  detective  was  a  bit  of  my  best  work.  I  put 
into  it  all  I  knew,  and  made  him  a  man  of  the  keenest  power 
of  observation  and  the  swiftest  deduction.  A  man  who  could 
call  on  a  lady  in  the  afternoon  and  noticing  her  piano  open 
and  a  shabby  copy  of  the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata  on  it  would  say, 
"  Duchess,  you  love  music,  you  are  fond  of  the  '  Kreutzer 
Sonata,'"  or  seeing  that  the  keys  of  the  piano  were  covered 
with  dust  would  say,  "  Duchess,  you  have  not  touched  your 
piano  to-day,  something  has  prevented  you  playing1."  Orr 
who,  seeing  a  man  going  to  business,  in  the  morning  with  a 
heavy  moustache  and  a  small  piece  of  egg  sticking  to  it  could 
deduce  that  the  man  had  had  bacon  and  eggs  for  breakfast. 

Great  is  the  power  of  deduction,  especially  if  you  can  supply 
the  facts  to  fit  your  deduction,  and  wonderful  its  charm. 

Only  a  few  people  have  heard  of  the  great  inductive  philo- 
sopher of  England — Bacon,  but  everyone  knows  of  that  master 
of  deduction  Sherlock  Holmes. 

By  the  creation  of  my  criminal  with  his  variety  of  inter- 
esting crimes,  and  the  elucidation  of  their  mysteries  through 
the  skill  of  an  amateur  detective,  I  was  able  to  fill  some  three 
hundred  odd  pages  of  my  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
apportion  to  vice  and  virtue  their  respective  rewards. 

One  mistake  I  had  made  as  to  the  heroine's  father  and 
mother.  My  detective  proved  that  she  had  only  been  adopted 
by  them  and  that  her  real  parents  were  among  the  noblest  in 
the  land.  Through  over  300  pages  she  had  been  poor  but 
virtuous,  now  she  was  high  born  and  wealthy,  but  my  hero, 
noble  fellow,  did  not  love  her  the  less  for  this  discovery  and  as 
I  brought  the  curtain  down  there  was  the  sound  of  merry 
wedding  bells  from  the  village  church  and  the  faithful 
peasantry  were  all  excitement  as  my  hero  and  heroine  drove 
away  to  begin  their  honeymoon. 

But  amidst  all  the  joy  and  revelry  of  this  happy  ending 
there  came,  to  me  a  melancholy  feeling  for  I  had  still  another 
difficulty  to  face.  I  had  to  find  a  name  for  my  novel.  At 
first  sight  this  may  seem  a  trivial  matter,  but  when  you  have 
looked  down  the  thousands  of  titles  to  be  found  in  one  of 
Mudie's  catalogues  you  wonder  where  you  are  going  to  find 
a  fresh  one.  So  it  was  with  me.  Every  good  title  I  thought 
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of  had  already  been  used.  I  was  in  despair.  Think  what  it 
means  to  a  poor  innocent  child  to  be  born  without  a  name. 
In  such  a  case  the  difficulty  is  soon  got  over  because  there's 
no  copyright  in  children's  names,  though  the  stigma  of 
base  born  may  remain.  But  a  novel  without  a  name  is 
unthinkable. 

Then  I  recalled  that  one  novelist  had  said  that  he  usually 
left  the  selection  of  the  name  of  hi,s  book  to  his  publishers. 
They  were  keen  business  men,  knowing  the  taste  and  vogue  of 
the  public,  and  could  suggest  titles  that  were  alluring  to  the 
eye  and  helpful  in  bringing  about  large  sales. 

This  was  exactly  what  I  wanted.  Unfortunately  my  novel 
still  remains  without  a  name  because  no  publisher  has  either 
sufficient  courage,  or  discernment  to  venture  upon  its  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  story  of  a  comical  misadventure 
-which  he  designated  as  "  My  Hat  Trick." 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  the  following  sketch:  — 
QUARRY   BOTTOM   CHAPEL    STONE    LAYING. 

There  was  a  small  Club,  in  a  small  town,  about  30  years  ago. 
Its  members  were  boisterous,  playful,  even  to  good-natured 
mischief.  They  took  a  great  interest,  in  each  other.  They 
excited,  restrained  and  surprised  each  other.  This  is  to-day 
not  confined  to  clubs.  Strangers  take  an  interest  in  us — 
outsiders  want  to  control  our  investments — even  our  charity. 
Philanthropic  men  don't  want  us  to  miss  the  chance  of  making 
an  enormous  profit,  and  therefore  send  us  a  prospectus.  But 
why  should  such  things  go  a  begging  and  be  urged  upon  us 
by  strangers?  Pure  unselfishness,  I  suppose.  Then  it  would 
appear  that  deserving  cases  for  charity  abound  out  of  your 
own  district,  but  can  rarely  be  found  in  it.  If  there  are  cases 
within,  you  are  supposed  not  to  have  the  power  of  observation, 
or  to  care  a  rap  about  your  neighbour.  We  are  in  danger  of 
being  spoiled,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  concern  others  take  in  us. 
Well,  the  interest  taken  by  the  members  of  this  Club  in  each 
other  was  neither  philanthropic  nor  selfish.  It  was  prompted 
by  a  spirit  of  playful  adventure. 

The  President  of  this  Club,  Mr.  Gibson,  had  consented  to 
attend  the  stone-laying  of  a  new  chapel,  and  take  the  chair  in 
the  evening  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  old  one — or  the 
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place  which  had  done  duty  as  one — really,  it  was  an  old 
country  schoolroom,  which  had,  no  doubt,  done  good  work  in 
its  day  when  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  was  the  main  object, 
and  mankind  did  not  know  how  much  rancourous  fun  could 
be  got  out  of  a  village  school  if  the  scholars  were  left  out  of 
consideration. 

The  meeting  was  advertised.  One  member  of  the  Club,  who- 
had  seen  the  advertisement,  put  a  notice  up  in  the  Club  asking 
the  members  to  attend  at  six  and  march  to  Quarry  Bottom 
and  see  the  President  take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  to  support 
the  building  of  a  new  chapel.  At  a  quarter  past  six  only  half 
a  dozen  had  turned  up,  so  as  they  had  to  walk  about  three 
miles  all  up  hill,  and  the  meeting  began  at  seven,  they  could 
not  wait  any  longer,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace.  About  half 
way  they  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  roadside  hostel  to 
change  horses — I  mean  to  rest,  breathe,  cool,  and  refresh. 
This  was  done,  and  then  a  fresh  start  was  made  for  the 
meeting. 

"  Let's  hurry  up,"  said  Mr.  Webb,  "  or  we  shall  not  be  in  at 
the  start," 

"  We're  going  very  well,  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
specific  gravity  and  cylindrical  measurement  suggested  that 
further  speed  was  not  desirable. 

"  We  shan't  be  long  at  this  speed,"  said  Mr.  Thomas,  who- 
was  a  little  man,  and  making  rapid  short  steps,  was  with 
difficulty  keeping  up.  He  was  like  a  pulley  attached  to  a  big 
drum — he  had  to  make  a  great  many  movements  to  produce 
the  same  results. 

On  they  sped.  When  half  a  mile  from  their  destination, 
Smith  looked  at  his  watch  and  announced  the  time. 

"  We  can't  do  it  unless  we  go  much  faster,"  said  Thompson. 

A  final  effort  was  made,  and  when  they  got  to  the  chapel 
the  meeting  had  started,  and  they  were  singing  the  opening 
hymn. 

"  We're  a  bit  late,"  said  one. 

"  All  the  better,"  replied  another,  "  it  will  all  the  more 
disconcert  Gibson,  and  we  shall  enjoy  his  embarrassment." 

The  old  chapel  was  crammed  up  to  the  doorway,  but  they 
pulled  their  hats  off,  and  pushed  inside  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  all  got  in,  but  were  separated.  They  were  in  front  of 
the  platform,  three  or  four  rows  back.  The  Chairman  saw 
them  come  in.  Next  to  him  on  the  platform  stood  Mr.  Brook, 
an  ex-president  of  the  Club,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  the  chapel,  and  he  and  his  family  had  always  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  "  cause  "  there. 

Why  should  they  call  it  a  "cause?"  I  .suppose  in  the  sense 
that  football  is  the  cause  of  effort,  energy,  excitement,  splints 
and  sticking  plaster.  Mr.  Brook  was  a  quiet,  humourous  man, 
and  he  knew  the  members  of  the  deputation  from  the  Club 
very  intimately.  When  he  saw  them  arrive  he  nearly  fainted, 
but  when  he  could  recover  his  self-possession  he  nudged  Mr. 
Gibson  and  said  "  See  who's  coming?" 

The  Chairman  said  "  Yes,  I  see." 

"  What  have  they  come  for  ?"  said  Brook. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  to  help  to  build  the  new  chapel,"  said  the 
Chairman. 

"  No,  they're  up  to  some  kind  of  mischief,"  said  Brook. 

"  Well,  being  Chairman,  I  think  I  shall  have  the  advantage 
of  them  if  they  start  any  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  I  wish  they'd  stop  at  home,"  said  Brook. 

"  It  is  possible  they  may  wish  it  too  before  the  meeting's 
over,"  said  the  Chairman,  looking  first  at  one  and  then  another 
whilst  the  hymn  was  being  sung. 

The  visitors  seemed  to  be  grinning  defiance,  having  sweaty 
faces  and  untidy  hair,  the  effects  of  their  hurried  walk. 

However,  when  the  singing  of  the  hymn  was  finished,  the 
Chairman  vigorously  motioned  with  his  arm  to  each  one,  and 
invited  him  to  come  on  the  platform.  They  had  not  arranged 
to  do  this,  and  the  invitation  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
audience  looked  eagerly  to  see  who  they  were  who  were  so 
eagerly  and  prominently  invited.  The  visitors  found  them- 
selves very  much  observed,  and  were  embarrassed  by  the 
audience  courteously  making  way  for  them  to  go  to  the 
platform.  They  were  well  known,  but  not  used  to  such  gather- 
ings, and  instead  of  accepting  the  invitation  they  sheepishly 
shrunk  back  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  meeting  was 
crowded  right  up  to  the  back,  but  there  was  one  corner  at  the 
back  that  seemed  unoccupied ;  they  made  their  retreat  towards 
that  corner  and  succeeded  in  getting  there.  When  they  got 
there,  they  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  place.  There 
were  no  chairs,  and  they  had  to  stand.  They  had  made  a  big 
commotion  in  getting  into  the  meeting,  and  in  retiring  away 
from  the  platform,  when  they  were  so  publicly  invited  to 
ascend  it,  and  they  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  meeting  again 
by  elbowing  their  way  back  again  to  get  to  the  door.  That 
would  have  made  them  look  sillier  than  ever,  and,  so  far  as 
the  Chairman  was  concerned,  would  have  admitted  discomfiture 
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and  the  failure  of  their  campaign.  They  therefore  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  stop  where  they  were  until  the  meeting  was 
over,  or  there  was  a  favourable  opportunity  of  getting  out. 
They  felt  they  were  ridiculous.  It  is  said  that  nothing  kills 
like  ridicule.  It  certainly  is  paralysing.  You  do,  you  refrain, 
you  bear,  you  suffer  through  ridicule  and  the  fear  of  it. 

The  visitors  suffered  from  one  dose,  and  the  fear  of  another, 
.so  they  stood  there,  sweating,  uncomfortable,  and  broiling  on 
a  winter's  night,  in  a  crowded  room  close  to  a  red  hot  stove. 
They  realised  now  why  there  was  a  little  unoccupied  space  in 
the  room  that  elsewhere  was  crowded.  They  had  an  hour  of  it, 
after  a  hurrying  three  mile  walk.  Quarry  Bottom  was  truly 
a  "  cause."  Let  us  leave  our  friends,  like  the  faithful  Therino- 
polytans,  guarding  the  stove,  and  screening  its  heat  rays  from 
the  remainder  of  the  audience. 

The  platform  was  an  improvised  one,  made  with  deal  boards 
placed  across  school  forms.  It  joggled,  and  gave  you  the 
impression  of  a  spring  board.  There  was  no  gas  in  the  room. 
The  small  table  in  front  of  the  Chairman  was  supplied  with 
two  lighted  candles,  much  too  small  for  their  sockets.  The 
.candlesticks  were  rickety  old-fashioned  ones,  and  seemed  every- 
where to  want  tightening  up.  The  Secretary  was  called  upon 
to  read  the  subscription  list.  He  was  a  weather  beaten  man 
over  sixty,  with  a  grizzly  beard.  He  was  bred  on  the  hills, 
and  worked  in  the  moorland  quarries.  He  was  a  good  type 
of  the  Borderman,  good-natured  and  sincere,  and  delivered 
himself  as  he  delivered  his  stone,  in  a  rough  unpolished 
condition.  As  he  got  up  and  ambled  his  way  to  the  front  of 
the  platform,  you  began  to  realise  the  insecurity  of  earthly 
arrangements.  The  boards  creaked  and  bent.  He  wore 
spectacles — probably  heir-looms — of  sufficient  strength,  but 
the  light  from  the  nearest  hanging  lamp  was  insufficient,  and 
he  required  the  help  of  the  two  candlesticks.  A  young  Parson 
brought  them,  and  standing  by  his  side  held  them  over  the 
subscription  list.  The  reading  began  badly.  Before  a  start 
was  made,  the  Parson  dropped  some  melted  tallow  upon  the 
Secretary's  hand.  This  delayed  matters.  The  tallow  had  to 
TDO  wiped  off.  There  is  always  a  recognised  handy  place  for 
that  sort  of  work.  Is  it  because  it  is  covered  up  by  your  coat 
tails?  Tlie  Secretary  gave  a  warning  look  to  the  Parson,  and 
began  to  read  out  from  the  list. 

"  Susy   Marshall,   5s."     This  he   said   he  thought   Avas  very 
good. 
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"  Jonathan  Thompson,  6s.  You  must  remember  it  is  not 
so  long  since  he  broke  his  leg." 

"  Mary  Smith,  7s.  6d.  Very  good, — you  know  she  has  her 
old  mother  to  keep." 

"  David  Wilkinson,  5s.  David's  nobbud  had  two  looms  for 
a  long  time,  and  they've  had  very  bad  wark  at  his  weaving 
shed,  an'  they  say  things  aren't  looking  so  weel." 

The  Parson  in  the  meantime  had  been  quietly  shaking  with 
laughter,  but  now  suggested  to  the  Secretary  that  he  read  the 
totals. 

"  What  ?"  said  the  Secretary,  who  was  deaf. 

"  Read  the  totals,"  said  the  Parson. 

"  Read  totals  ?" 

The  Parson  nodded,  and  the  Secretary  turned  to  the  end 
of  the  list  and  read  out  "Total  £35  5s.  6d.  Is  that  it?" 

The  Parson  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  he  had  been  rightly 
understood. 

The  Secretary  then  went  back  to  where  he  had  left  off. 

"  Martha  Sutcliffe,  6s.  That's  more  than  you  could  expect, 
as  sh's  nobbud  just  hed  to  pay  t'  fine  and  costs  for  their  Jack, 
or  else  he'd  had  to  go  to  t'hoyle." 

"  George  Taylor,  7s.  6d.  That's  very  good.  They've  two 
or  three  little  childer,  and  they'll  noan  be  so  long  before  they've 
another." 

The  boards  creaked  again,  and  the  Parson  was  again 
observed  to  be  saying  something  into  the  ear  of  the  Secretary, 
and  owing  to  the  platform  and  the  wobbling  candles  and  the 
ricketty  candlesticks,  dropped  some  more  tallow  on  the  thumb 
of  the  poor  Secretary.  The  Secretary  put  the  second  lot  of 
tallow  where  he  had  put  the  first,  and  gave  the  Parson  a  look 
that  would  do  for  a  threat,  a  demand  for  an  apology,  or  for 
an  expression  of  sympathy.  The  Secretary  then  said  "  He 
wants  me  to  read  totals  again,"  and  then  he  read  out  once* 
more  £35  5s.  6d.,  and  asked  the  Parson  again  if  that  was 
right.  The  Parson  nodded  assent,  but  the  Secretary  returned 
once  more  to  where  he  had  left  off.  He  had  read  all  on  the 
first  page  except  the  carried  forward.  He  then  read  out : 
"  Carried  forward  £3  17s.  6d."  and  remarked  that-  that  was 
very  good.  He  then  turned  over  leaf  and  read :  "  Brought 
forward  £3  17s.  6d."  and  said  that  that  also  was  very  good, 
and  that  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  it  should  be  exactly 
the  same  sum  as  the  one  before. 

The  platform  began  to  shake  with  its  occupants'  laughing. 
The  Parson  shook,  the  parts  of  the  candlestick  shook,  the 
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candles  wobbled,  the  tallow  dropped,  and  the  Parson  fearing 
to  take  any  more  responsibility,  brought  the  candles  back  to 
the  Chairman's  table,  resumed  his  chair,  and  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  laughter.  The  poor  Secretary,  without  light, 
could  not  go  on — nobody  else  dare  take  the  Parson's  place — 
so  the  meeting  did  not"  have  the  remaining  subscriptions  read 
out  with  the  Secretary's  personal  comments.  The  Chairman 
suggested  that  as  they  had  two  or  three  speakers  from  a 
distance,  the  "  reading  of  the  list "  should  be  deferred.  This 
was  done.  A  collection  was  made.  After  the  collectors  had 
been  on  the  platform,  the  chairman  told  them  to  go  and 
carefully  collect  round  the  stove.  They  did  so,  and  the  faithful 
guard  at  the  stove  contributed  liberally  to  the  new  chapel,  and 
walked  down  home  with  the  Chairman  when  the  meeting  was 
over,  and  assured  him  that  they  would  not  again  seek  to 
embarrass  him  in  the  discharge  of  any  public  duties.  They 
said  the  climate  near  the  stove  was  more  than  tropical,  but 
the  expression  was  not  a  geographical  but  a  theological  one. 
They  were  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  said  that  they  would 
gladly  pay  any  reasonable  sum  for  something  liquid,  for 
moisture  had  been  exuding  through  every  pore  since  they  left 
the  Club  at  6  p.m. 

Ultimately  they  were  placed  in  their  normal  fluid  condition, 
and  the  small  wants  of  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Brooke  were 
also  supplied. 

On  the  way  home,  thankfulness  was  expressed  for  a  thought- 
ful civilisation,  which  had  conveniently  provided  along  the 
high-roads,  suitable  places  for  repairing  the  excessive  evapora- 
tion of  stone  laying  meetings. 

Mr.  WALTER  EMSLET  read  three  poems  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect. 

Mr.  P.  S.  MINOR  followed  with  this  mountaineering  ex- 
perience :  — 

MICKLE  FELL. 

If  you  will  examine  a  map  of  the  north  of  England  you 
will  find  that  the  mountains  of  the  Lakes  are  not  succeeded  at 
once  by  low  country.  After  High  Street,  which  is  usually 
considered  the  most  easterly  of  the  Lake  Hills,  comes  Shap 
followed  by  Crossfell  when  the  country  does  its  best  in  emula- 
tion of  the  Lake  District  by  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  3,000 
feet,  then  further  south-east  there  are  a  series  of  peaks  just 
over  2,500  feet,  and  Mickle  Fell,  still  further  east,  tries,  but 
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just  fails,  to  reach  2,600  feet.  As  it  is  the  highest  point  in 
Yorkshire,  four  of  us  decided  to  see  what  it  was  like.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  when  I  take  a  party  out  fell-walking 
the  weather  is  fine  and  that  if  Brierley  accompanies  the  party 
something  happens. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule  and  the  exception  came 
this  time  to  the  fine  weather.  We  chose,  for  our  days  walking, 
Saturday,  February  22nd,  1908,  and  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  the  greatest  gale  that  has  occurred  for  many  years. 

Three  of  us  stayed  the  night  at  Darlington  and  after  an 
hour's  journey  by  rail  reached  Middleton-in-Teesdale  a  little 
after  eight  when  we  met  the  fourth  member  of  our  party  who 
was  waiting  for  us  with  his  rucksack  on  his  back  and  a 
cycling  cape  over  all. 

We  interviewed  the  station  master  with  a  view  to  a  short 
cut  over  Crossthwaite  Common  into  Lunedale,  and  on  his 
asking  and  being  told  our  destination  he  laughed  us  to  scorn 
and  informed  us  we  should  not  get  over  Mickle  Fell  that  day. 

We  thought  however  that  the  station  master  was  accustomed 
to  strollers  of  the  tourist  variety  and  were  not  dismayed. 
True  it  rained  and  the  wind  blew  from  the  west,  in  which 
direction  we  were  going,  but  Lunedale  did  not  seem  from  the 
map  to  be  over  seven  miles,  and  then  over  Mickle  Fell  and  to 
Langden  Beck  Hotel  was  not  more  than  ten  miles,  say, 
allowing  for  curves,  twenty  in  all,  and  what  were  twenty  miles 
with  eleven  hours  of  daylight  in  front  of  us  as  a  reward  for 
rising  at  6  a.m.  Was  there  not  too  an  inn  at  the  end  of  the 
first  seven  miles  where  no  doubt  a  second  breakfast  could  be 
obtained,  and  surely  the  rain,  which  was  coming  down  early 
in  the  morning,  would  cease  shortly. 

We  walked  on  and  found  the  inn  where  we  had  our  second 
breakfast,  dried  some  of  our  lower  garments,  obtained  direc- 
tions as  to  the  best  way  over  the  various  mosses  as  the  hills 
there  are  called,  and  received  further  warnings  not  to  go  on. 

So  far  we  had  walked  along  the  road.  Now  began  a  walk 
along  a  trail  which  would  have  been  easy  had  it  not  been  that 
the  rain  had  changed  to  sleet  and  the  wind  increased  in  power 
and  carefully  arranged  its  direction  so  that  it  always  came  full 
into  our  eyes.  At  the  end  of  about  an  hour's  walking  the 
trail  disappeared  and  we  continued  our  way  through  peatbogs 
and  mosshags,  the  sleet  changing  to  hail  and  the  wind  increas- 
ing in  velocity.  We  felt  that  we  were  doing  very  well  to  get 
over  the  ground  at  about  1  mile  per  hour,  and  about  2  p.m. 
we  proceeded  to  climb  the  last  600  feet  to  the  top  of  Mickle  Fell. 
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We  reached  the  ridge  and  tried  to  proceed  along  it.  The 
hail,  fortunately,  had  ceased,  but  the  wind  had  not.  I  noticed 
the  next  day  that  in  Manchester  the  wind  had  been  about  70 
miles  per  hour — it  was  more  on  Mickle  Fell.  All  of  us  had 
had  some  experience  on  hills  but  none  of  us  remember  anything 
like  the  wild  force  of  the  gale  that  met  us.  It  was  impossible 
to  walk  in  the  teeth  of  the  gale  and  we  proceeded  by  a  series 
of  tacks.  Twenty  yards  or  so  to  the  right  there  the  wind  blew 
us  diagonally  to  a  place  about  five  feet  from  where  we  had 
started.  If  w©  still  kept  our  legs  we  stopped  for  breath  and 
if  we  had  been  blown  down  we  still  stopped  for  breath.  At 
the  end  of  about  an  hour  we  had  covered  the  400  yards  or  so 
that  separated  us  from  the  cairn  and  then  managed  to  struggle 
down  at  right  angles  to  the  wind  until  we  reached  the  partial 
shelter  of  a  lower  level. 

Our  outer  garments  were  frozen  hard.  How  hard  we  only 
discovered  later  on.  It  was  necessary  to  cross  Maize  Beck  to 
get  to  our  destination.  I  got  across  safely  with  water  only 
about  a  yard  deep.  But  Brierley  was  carried  off  his  feet  and 
immersed  to  the  shoulders.  Getting  out  safely  he  proceeded 
to  examine  his  garments  with  a  view  of  ringing  out  some  of 
the  surplus  moisture  but  discovered  that  this  was  not  necessary. 
His  hard  frozen  coat  had  acted  as  a  protection  from  the  water. 

We  got  over  the  Tees  by  the  footbridge  just  at  dusk  and 
tried  to  find  our  way  over  the  moor  to  our  hotel.  It  was  about 
five  miles  by  the  path  which  we  could  not  find,  about  3  miles 
in  a  straight  line,  and  about  2^  hours  (the  mileage  not  known) 
the  way  we  did  it. 

We  took  shelter  in  a  six  foot  bog  depression  in  order  to  light 
our  candle  lamp  and  after  we  had  adjusted  our  gloves,  put 
our  compasses  back  in  our  pockets,  buttoned  all  the  buttons 
that  our  fingers  would  allow,  and  fastened  a  handkerchief 
round  the  lamp  to  protect  the  flame  from  the  wind,  we  climbed 
out  of  our  hole.  The  handkerchief  soared  aloft,  the  candle 
blew  out,  and  we  felt  for  a  moment  that  w©  were  out  for  an 
all  night  walk.  The  united  brains  of  the  party,  however, 
discovered  that,  if  the  wind  were  kept  blowing  on  our  left 
shoulders,  if  we  were  right  in  our  belief  in  its  direction,  if  it 
did  not  change  in  its  direction,  if  there  was  no  precipice  not 
shown  in  our  map,  if  we  did  not  fall  into  the  Tees  and  if  we 
knew  within  a  mile  or  so  where  we  were  then  there  was  hope 
of  our  reaching  an  hotel.  All  the  contingencies  happened  in 
our  favour  and  we  arrived  twenty  miles  in  thirteen  hours  and 
the  hardest  work  any  of  us  had  ever  done.  Brierley's  happen- 
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ings  have  covered  more  than  one  night  out  on  the  hills  in  frost 
and  snow  and  many  seasons  in  the  Alps,  but  even  he  felt  that 
Mickle  Fell  in  a  gale  did  not  yield  to  anything  else. 

It  is  over,  and  we  look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  stirring 
events  of  our  lives,  but  I  think  we  prefer  it  as  an  experience 
in  the  past  to  be  remembered  rather  than  as  an  occurrence  to 
which  we  should  again  look  forward. 

As  to  the  view,  the  scenery,  the  colouring,  the  description  of 
which  ought  to  give  a  literary  touch  to  this  paper,  I  have 
nothing  to  tell.  I  don't  know  whether  I  noticed  anything  at 
the  time;  I  certainly  don't  remember  about  them  now.  It  was 
enough  for  one  to  push  on  to  combat  the  storm  and  to  hope 
that  there  would  be  a  little  reserve  strength  left  in  case  the 
difficulties  should  increase. 

Capt.  A.  DOGGETT  read  a  short  description  of  "  A  Trip  to 
Burmah  in  1890." 


i 

MONDAY,  MARCH  23,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  was  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

WILLIAM  SOMERVILLE— POET  OF  THE  CHASE. 

In  the  Pastorals  of  Publius  Vergilius  Maro  one  catches  an 
unmistakable  whiff  of  the  outside  air  that  hung  about  the  woods 
and  bee-haunted  gardens  of  Mantua.  Likewise  in  Somerville's 
verse  the  breath  of  our  rustic  midlands  full  vigorously  pervades 
the  text.  Not  that  any  comparison  is  meant  between  these 
writers,  such  a  thing  is  inadmissible,  the  reference  is  simply 
one  of  illustration.  This  being  understood  one  might  further 
say,  that,  just  as  Virgil  in  his  "Art  of  Husbandry"  deals  with 
horses  and  cattle  in  their  relation  to  the  peaceful  side  of  rural 
life,  so  Sornerville,  in  his  admonitions  and  instructions  to 
country  sportsmen,  gives  us  the  obverse.  With  him,  living 
things  are  of  consequence  only  in  so  far  as  they  minister  to 
the  hunting  instinct  in  man. 

Here  the  juxtaposing  of  the  great  Italian  and  the  obscure 
Englishman  must  end,  unless  mention  be  made  of  the  main 
characteristic  which  for  ever  divides  the  two  singers.  Virgil 
was  sympathetic  towards  nature,  he  saw,  always,  "  tears  in 
things."  Whilst  Somerville,  though  possessed  of  the  "  seeing 
eye,"  remained  unstirred  by  the  varying  aspects  of  natural 
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phenomena.  Indeed  he  was  well  nigh  blood-thirsty  in  his 
joyance  in  animal  suffering,  and  this  point  alone,  this  lack  of 
pity  for  hunted  creatures,  is  enough  to  bar  him  signally,  from 
the  roll  of  the  altogether  "  deathless  ones." 

The  sub-title  of  this  article  must  not  be  taken  in  any 
restrictive  sense,  that  is,  as  referring  to  Somerville  as  the 
writer  of  "  The  Chase  "  in  particular,  but,  as  the  poet  of  the 
chase  in  general,  the  Mentor  of  the  sportsman,  the  apostle  of 
the  hunting  field. 

Unlike  his  great  contemporaries,  Thomson  and  Cowper,  the 
former  of  whom  rapturously  admired  the  world  for  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  whilst  the  latter  as  ardently  loved  nature  for 
its  own  sake,  unlike  these  two,  the  most  famous  heralds  of  the 
naturalistic  renaissance  in  our  national  poetry,  Somerville 
rarely  turns  to  Monna  Natura  for  aught  save  scenic  settings 
for  his  word-pictures  of  the  chase.  Yet,  withal,  his  rural 
sketches  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  beauty  touches,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

In  other  words,  the  poetry  of  William  Somerville,  though 
filled  with  "  the  large  and  liberal  air  of  natural  life  "  contains 
no  set  attempts  at  depicting  or  interpreting  nature  apart 
from  the  practical  purposes  it  subserves.  Though,  as  I  have 
said,  amid  the  movement,  colour,  and  incidents  of  his  verse, 
there  may  be  found  occasional  glimpses  of  rural  loveliness, 
vignettes  that  stir  within  one — 

A  desire  like  thirst 
To  be  abroad  on  the  mysterious  earth. 

a-listening  to: 

The  rustling  boughs,  the  twitter  of  the  birds 
And  all  (Earth's)  thousand  peaceful  happy  words. 

How  unlike,  too,  is  "  The  Chase "  of  Somerville  to  "  The 
Gentle  Shepherd "  of  Allan  Ramsay.  Yet,  both  works  have 
played  a  brave  part  in  bringing  back  our  sometime-lost  com- 
radeship with  nature.  For  Somerville's  share  in  this  service 
we  venture  to  lift  the  veil  of  time  and  graciously  bid  our 
subject  greeting,  our  subject  who  was,  as  he  himself  says, 
"A  squire  well  born,  and  six  feet  high,"  and,  we  may  add,  a 
poet  of  no  mean  pretensions. 

Regarding  the  inner  life  and  character  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Chase, '  one  may  obtain  a  truer  notion  from  the  poet's 
own  writings  than  from  such  biographical  details  as  are  at 
command.  Though,  of  the  outer  man,  and  the  affairs  apper- 
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taining  thereto,  there  is  quite  enough  matter  to  satisfy  ordinary 
curiosity  and  to  enable  one,  if  such  a  thing  be  desirable,  to 
read  the  personality  of  the  writer  between  the  lines  of  his 
works. 

Briefly  put,  William  Somerville  was  of  ancient  lineage,  his 
ancestors  having  come  over  with  the  Conqueror.  He  was  born 
at  Colwich,  Staffordshire,  September  2nd,  j.b92.  His  education, 
which  began  at  Stratford-on-Avon  was  continued  at  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  Middle  Temple.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  the  poet  settled  at  Edstone,  where,  a,s  a  country 
gentleman,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dividing  his 
leisure  pretty  equally  between  literature  and  sport.  His 
reputation,  as  a  creditable  neighbour  and  a  good  justice,  is 
vouched  for  by  his  friends  Lord  Lyttleton  and  Shenstone  the 
poet. 

Somerville  is  described  as  being  of  manly  proportions  and 
very  fair.  In  disposition  he  was  generous  to  a  fault,  and 
withal,  convivial.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been  £1,500 
a  year,  £600  of  which  was  earmarked  annually  for  his  mother. 
This  sum,  though  considerable  in  those  days,  was  altogether 
inadequate  for  a  man  of  such  lavish  hospitality.  The  natural 
result  of  extravagance,  in  its  wider  sense,  overtook  the  spend- 
thrift, and,  with  his  property  hopelessly  mortgaged  and  his 
body  racked  with  pain,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  piteously 
miserable.  He  died  at  Edstone  17  July,  1742.  The  poet  and 
his  wife  (there  were  no  children)  lie  buried  together  in  the 
Chantry  Chapel  of  Wootton-Wawen  Church. 

From  his  brother  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  we  learn  that  the 
earliest  of  Somerville's  verse  was  printed  and  circulated 
privately,  indeed  some  of  it  in  manuscript,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1712.  His  work  is  not  voluminous,  it  may  be 
chronologically  stated  in  a  very  few  lines:  — 

1725.  First  published  volume,  "  The  Two  Springs,"  a 
fable. 

1727.     "  Occasional  Poems,  Translations,  Fables,  Tales." 

1735.     "The  Chase/' 

1740.     "  Hobbinol,  or  the  Rural  Games." 

1742.  "Field  Sports,"  a  poem  on  Hawking  and  Fal- 
conry. 

This  last  work  forms  a  natural  and  fitting  pendant  to  "  The 
Chase,"  and  upon  these  two  poems  the  fame  of  Somerville 
almost  wholly  rests.  They  are  concerned  with  the  general 
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country  sports  (save  hare  coursing  of  which  the  poet  had  an 
abhorrence)  and  contain  spirited  descriptions  of  every  aspect 
of  the  hunt.  The  vivid  strokes  and  lively  touches,  combim-d 
with  the  practical  knowledge  displayed  in  "The  Chase,"  at 
once  commended  it  to  all  true  sportsmen.  The  work  ran 
through  many  editions,  the  best  one  being  that  of  1796,  illus- 
trated by  the  Bewick  Brothers. 

That  Sornerville  Was  an  ardent  and  qualified  devotee  of  the 
hunting  field  is  evident  from  the  details  on©  gets  of  his  kennels, 
establishments  whose  entire  management  he  personally  superin- 
tended. He  kept  twelve  couples  of  harriers,  six  ditto  fox- 
hounds, five  ditto  otter-hounds,  besides  other  species. 

A  collected  edition  of  Somerville's  works,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, appeared  in  1801. 

No  purely  critical  estimate  of  Somervilleis  herein  meditatedr 
that  duty  has  been  performed  once  for  all  by  Doctor  Johnson 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  The  specific  object  of  the  present 
essay,  is,  to  indicate  the  part  played  by  the  poet  of  "  The 
Chase,"  among  that  bevy  of  Eighteenth-century  poets  who  kept 
the  nature-spirit  alive  in  English  verse  when  the  quasi-classic- 
isms  and  pedantic  conventionalities  of  the  time  threatened  to 
extinguish  it. 

If,  however,  the  student  of  Somerville  expects  to  find  dainty 
pictures  of  rural  scenery,  the  music  of  song-birds,  or  the 
witcheries  of  dawns  or  sunsets,  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 
For,  though  our  poet  has  an  eye,  and  a  keen  eye  too,  for  these 
things,  his  appreciation  of  them  is  of  another  sort.  Dew- 
besprent  uplands,  level  meads  chintzed  with  flowers  innumer- 
able, the  open  heath  blotched  with  purple  and  aglow  with 
gorse,  the  dusky  peace  of  cloistered  woodlands,  are  to  him  but 
so  many  settings  for  the  more  robust  aspects  of  rural  phenomena, 
to  wit,  the  form  of  the  hare,  the  lair  of  the  fox,  the  runnelled 
retreat  of  the  otter — these  things  which  provide  objects  of 
sport  foT  the  country  squire,  are,  in  Somerville's  estimation, 
of  incomparable  importance  in  country  landscapes.  Hills, 
vales,  and  woods,  albeit  beautiful,  are  only  necessary  back- 
grounds for  his  pictures  of  the  hunt. 

Aye,  to  the  poet  of  the  chase,  the  red  of  the  fox-hunter's  coat 
holds  a  charm  far  exceeding  that  of  the  gayest  flower  that 
blows;  to  him  there  is  sweeter  music  in  the  tooting  of  the 
huntsman's  horn  than  in  the  wildest  trill  that  ever  trembled 
in  a  linnet's  throat.  And  yet,  Somerville,  as  I  have  already 
said,  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  scenic  loveliness  amid 
which  the  hunting  exploits  he  describes  so  well  were  enacted. 
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Quiescent  nature  was  quite  subservient  to  his  main  purpose 


as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  chief  poem :  — 


The  Chase  I  sing,  hounds  and  their  various  breed, 
And  no  less  various  use.  .  .  . 
The  chase  of  beasts ;  though  bloody  be  the  deed, 
Yet  without  guilt.     For  the  green  herb  alone's 
Unequal  to  sustain  man's  labouring  race. 

From  this  last  phrase  one  gathers  that  our  poet  was  far  from 
being  a  vegetarian  either  in  principle  or  practice.  But  how, 
on  the  ground  of  man's  need  of  animal  food,  he  can  claim 
blood-guiltlessness  for  the  chase,  in  view  of  the  slaughter  of 
foxes,  otters,  and  other  inedible  beasts,  is  best  known  to 
himself. 

"  The  Chase  "  deals  with  the  treatment  of  horses  and  dogs 
in  their  relation  to  the  hunting  of  hares,  foxes,  otters  and 
stags.  Whilst  "  Field  Sports "  makes  hawking  and  falconry 
its  chief  themes.  "  Hobbinol  "  is  merely  a  burlesque  on  rural 
pastimes.  In  the  first  named  poem  there  are  some  graphically 
described  incidents  connected  with  the  hunt.  One  such,  that 
of  the  fox,  is  unequalled  in  our  language  for  force  and  vigour 
of  diction. 

Someone  has  observed  that  there  is  much  genuine  pathos  in 
the  fate  of  the  ram  sacrificed  by  Abraham  in  the  place  of  his 
son.  It  came  "  as  a  looker-on  and  had  to  take  the  leading  part 
straight  off  without  even  a  rehearsal."  The  very  opposite  of 
this  sentiment  is  indulged  in  by  Somerville  whenever  a  fox  is 
put  up  and  made  to  act,  without  preparation,  the  principal 
character  in  the  play  of  "  tally-ho."  He  heaps  nothing  but 
contumely  on  the  cunning  felon. 

At  the  outset  the  poet's  imagination  is  caught  by  the  beauty 
of  the  dawn  preceding  the  meet : 

Ere  yet  the  morning  peep, 
Or  stars  retire  from  the  first  blush  of  day. 

Then  he  finds  himself  amid  the  tangled  grass  and  furze 
watching  the  hounds  nosing  this  way  and  that  till  at  last 
reynard  is  ousted  from  his  hiding: 

See  !  he  skulks  along, 
Sleek  at  the  shepherd's  cost,  and  plump  with  meals  purloined. 

Anon,  and  the  hounds  are  in  full  cry :  "  Heavens  !"  he  ejacu- 
lates, "  what  melodious  strains  !  how  beat  our  hearts  bigv  with 
tumultuous  joy.  The  loaded  gales  breathe  harmony."  Which 
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same  harmony,  bayed  from  canine  throats,  li«-  <l<rlares  to  be 
sweeter  than  the  trilling  notes  with  which  "  the  feathered 
choristers  salute  the  Spring,"  nay,  more  superb  than  the  music 
breathed  by  the  loud  organ  under  the  touch  of  a  master-hand. 
Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  sportsman-poet.  Not  a  word  of 
praise  or  pity  for  the  hunted  creature,  anywhere.  Even  in  his 
final  throes,  when  he  creeps  into  a  hen-roost,  his  last  redoubt, 
the  poet  exultingly  cries  : 

From  thence 

The  pack  inquisitive,  with  clamour  loud, 
Drag  out  their  trembling  prize ;  and  on  his  blood 
With  greedy  transport  feast. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Somerville's  revellings  in  cruelty 
and  bloodshed  are  confined  to  the  wild  or  hunted  creatures. 
For  horses  and  hounds  he  manifests  the  utmost  consideration. 
They  should  not  be  unduly  worked,  he  says,  and  in  nipping 
frosts  and  east  winds  should  be  spared  the  chase  altogether. 
Nor  is  he  void  of  feeling  in  other  directions.  In  his  advice 
as  to  the  building  of  kennels  for  the  pack,  he  concludes:  "  Let 
no  Corinthian  pillars  prop  the  dome,"  for,  he  contends,  "  that 
is  a  vain  expense"  and  would  be  better  bestowed  upon  the 
tattered  wretch  and  the  starving  peasant. 

In  the  matter  of  flowers  and  general  vegetation,  his  heart 
is  not  really  barred  against  their  appeal,  he  only  dwells  upon 
their  beauty,  however,  so  long  as  the  sound  of  the  bugle  is 
silent,  or  there  is  no  glimpse  of  the  quarry  to  be  had.  He 
sings,  moreover : 

When  Spring  shines  forth  season  of  love  and  joy, 

not  because  a  time  of  loveliness  is  at  hand,  but,  because  the 
days  are  near  when  the  harriers  may  be  unloosed.  And  again, 
when  he  continues : 

Golden  Autumn  from  her  open  lap 
Her  fragrant  bounties  showers, 

it  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  is  valued  so  much  as  what 
it  signifies — food  and  cover  for  young  leverets  and  the  conse- 
quent sport  involved. 

Often  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  lines  we  find  ourselves 
suddenly  switched  off  from  the  aesthetic  to  the  practical,  for 
example : 

Hail !  gentle  dawn,  wild  blushing  goddess  hail ! 

Rejoiced  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies,  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way, 

And  orient  pearls  from  every  shrub  depend. 
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Then,  as  if  impatient  of  the  constraining  influence  of  the 
beauty  of  awakening  day,  he  exclaims : 

Me  other  joys  invite, 

The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked 
Their  matins  chaunt,  nor  brook  my  long  delay. 

Respecting  bird  life,  one  hears  nothing  of  the  robin,  the 
lark,  or  the  mavis.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  stint  of 
reference  to  the  hawk  and  the  falcon,  the  pheasant  and  the 
wild  duck.  True,  he  mentions  the  nightingale,  but  then  it  is 
not  to  praise  its  song,  but  rather  to  instance  the  sacking  of 
its  nest  by  "  barb'rous  churls."  He  speaks  of  the  swallow,  too, 
and  here  again  it  is  but  to  institute  an  analogy  relative  of 
speed.  Thus  through  the  whole  realm  of  nature,  Somerville  is 
true  to  his  vogue  as  the  singer  of  "  The  Chase,'  the  sport  of 
kings,  image  of  war  without  its  guilt."  Nor  than  Somerville, 
was  there  ever  a  Nimrod,  fervent  alike  with  pen  and  spur,  who 
more  conscientiously  fulfilled  the  command  ".Rise,  kill  and  eat." 

With  regard  to  the  "  Red  in  tooth  and  claw  "  processes  of 
nature,  Somerville  is  an  unblushing  excuser  of  man's  share  in 
the  business.  Tersely  put,  his  rough  and  ready  philosophy 
seems  to  have  been  that :  It  is  lawful  to  kill  all  animals  good  to 
eat — equally  lawful  to  hunt  all  others  good  for  sport — whilst, 
for  the  purposes  of  either  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  country 
gentleman  to  maintain  his  stables  arid  kennels  in  a  state  of 
blameless  efficiency. 

Yet,  when  the  worst  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  sportman-poet  for  his  robust  manliness,  his  freedom  from 
cant,  and  his  genuine  love  of  the  country-side.  He  is  to  be 
commended  too,  for  the  boldness  with  which  he  breaks  away 
from  the  senile  classicisms  of  his  masters ;  forsaking  the  lace 
and  ribbons,  the  statuesque  posings  and  Olympian  feuds,  he 
carries  us  into  the  fresh  open  air,  and  concerns  himself  with 
the  most  vigorous  of  rural  interests. 

True,  he  was  a  sportsmen  first  and  a  poet  after — facts 
connected  with  the  scientific  pursuit  of  the  "hunt"  with  him 
always  take  precedence  over  figures  of  poetic  fancy.  Still, 
although  his  "  Chase  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  text-book  for  the 
hunting-field,  it  is  a  work  poetically  conceived  and  felicitously 
expressed.  And,  when  one  considers  the  difficulty  of  success- 
fully investing  technique  with  bardic  trappings,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  meagre  credit  stands  to  the  account  of  our 
singer  in  this  respect. 

Moreover,  if   a  last  word  is  needed,  it  may  be  uttered   in 
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vindication  of  William  Sornerville  of  Edstone  who,  though 
seemingly  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  in  many  of  his  descriptions 
of  country  sport,  was,  nevertheless,  a  consistent  co-worker  with 
those  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  so  zealously  strove 
to  place  usurped  nature,  once  more,  upon  her  rightful  throne 
in  the  domain  of  English  verse. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  travel  sketch  entitled  "A  Tramp 
in  the  Dolomites." 

Mr.  D.  H  LANGTON  read  a  paper  on  Alphonse  Daudet's  great 
creation,  "  Tartarin  of  Tarascon."  Tartarin  is  a  mixture  of 
that  splendid  liar,  Baron  Munchausen,  of  the  chivalric  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  stolid  Sancho  Panza.  His  exploits  and 
adventures  are  wonderful,  and  are  as  laughable  as  they  are 
tremendous. 

Mr.  C.  T.  TALLENT-BATEMAN  read  the  following  paper  on 
"  The  Early  Pencillings  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A."  The  paper 
was  made  additionally  attractive  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
remarkable  collection  of  engravings  and  of  books  containing 
specimens  of  Sir  J.  Gilbert's  early  work  as  an  illustrator. 

THE  EARLY  PENCILLINGS  OF  SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 

The  history  of  John  Gilbert's  early  work  is  the  history 
of  the  earliest  illustrated  Journalism. 

This  early  work — at  any  rate  that  forming  the  subject  of 
my  paper — consists  of  productions  in  black  and  white,  from  the 
year  1838  (the  date  of  the  Artist's  first  published  illustrations) 
to  the  year  1854,  the  date  of  the  Artist's  election  as  a  full 
member  of  the  (now  Royal)  Water  Colour  Society;  and,  thus, 
of  his  public  recognition  as  an  Artist  of  note  and  worth. 

It  was  two  years,  later  still,  that  the  publication  began  of 
his  masterpiece,  in  black  and  white  book-illustration,  namely, 
the  famous  'Staunton  Shakspere,'  still  highly  prized  by  students 
and  collectors  of  art  and  literature. 

It  is  a  curious  fact — curious  now,  when  we  all  understand 
the  man,  and  appreciate  his  genius — that,  in  'Howitt's  Journal' 
(for  1847),  Gilbert  is  the  only  Artist  therein  represented,  whose 
name  is  not  thought  eminent,  or  valuable,  enough  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  index  or  elsewhere,  although  such  names  (now 
subordinate)  as  Franklin,  Sonderland,  Gillies,  Oakley,  Absolon, 
Hurlstone  and  Anelay,  are  there  honoured  by  actual  reference 
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or  disclosure.  Yet  Gilbert  was  duly  recognised,  by  name,  in 
Hall's  '  Book  of  British  Ballads/  of  five  years  before  (1842), 
where  some  charming  designs  of  his  were  engraved  by  Gilks, 
Folkard,  Bastin,  and  Vizetelly.  This  recognition  was  only  fair 
and  reasonable;  for  the  year  before  (namely  1841)  had  seen 
some  charming  illustrations  of  his  to  Cowper's  '  Poems '  (2 
vols.),  published  by  Tilt  and  Bogue,  which  had  been  well  spoken 
of  by  the  reviewers. 

It  now  seems  strange  that  some  of  his  early  drawings  of  the 
'  forties '  were  of  detailed  flowers  and  trees.  The  landscape 
work,  in  the  Cowper's  poems,  is  quite  equal  to  similar  work,  by 
Samuel  Williams,  Wm.  Harvey,  and  Birket  Foster  at  the  same 
period,  to*  which  it  has  much  resemblance. 

John  Gilbert  wa,s  born  in  1817  at  Blackheath  near  London; 
his  father,  a  retired  Militia  Captain,  being  then  an  Estate 
Manager  and  Land  Agent.  After  leaving  school,  young* 
Gilbert  was  placed,  as  pupil,  with  a  firm  of  Land  Agents  in  the 
City  of  London.  Mr.  Spielman,  in  a  (highly  appreciative) 
Memoir  of  the  Artist,  appearing  in  '  The  Magazine  of  Art,'  for 
1898,  says:  — 

"  For  two  years  the  firm  of  Dickson  and  Bell  [the  land-agents  in 
question]  entertained  an  unwilling  recruit,  whose  chief — indeed,  only — 
joy  was  to  look,  from  the  windows  in  Charlotte  Row,  upon  the  side 
door  of  the  Mansion  House,  where  the  frequent  displays  of  civic 
pomp — the  gorgeous  coaches,  gorgeous  servants,  and  gorgeous  trappings 
(all  the  showy  details  of  state  and  circumstance,  with  the  crowds  and 
movement  in  the  City's  throbbing  heart) — gave  opportunities  for  the 
pencil,  and  material  for  the  sketch  book,  that  were  the  only  solace  of 
the  young  estate-agent  in  revolt.  His  comrades  sarcastically  declared 
that  his  sketches  unquestionably  proved  him  "  excellent  at  fig  we*  "  ; 
but  it  was  these  same  notes  that  saved  him  from  a  life  of  office 
drudgery,  by  convincing  his  parents  of  the  ability  and  power  that 
were  in  him." 

When  he  was  about  20,  some  of  his  pen-and-ink  drawings 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  well-known  collector,  John  Sheep- 
shanks, who  showed  them  to  Mulready.  The  latter  discerned 
Gilbert's  great  aptitude  for  illustration,  and  advised  him  to 
seek  employment  in  drawing  on  wood.  He  began,  in  1838,  by 
illustrating  a  book  of  nursery  rhymes.  In  1840  he  illustrated 
'  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,'  and  in  1841  the  beautiful 
edition  of  Cowper's  Poems,  already  referred  to.  But  our 
young  artist  soon  found  a  wide  field  for  the  exploitation  of  his 
sketches,  on  the  starting  of  the  weekly  paper,  with  whose  early 
numbers,  and  whose  fortunes,  for  many  years,  his  work  is  so 
closely  connected  and  identified.  Here,  therefore,  is  appro- 
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prink-  a  short  account  of  that  first,  arid  greatest,  pictorial 
Journal,  '  The  Illustrated  London  News.'  Most  of  the  material 
for  this  short  account  I  have  derived  1'nnn  two  interot  inir 
articles,  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Williamson,  in  the  '  Magazine  of  Art/ 
for  1890. 

Before  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram  (the  founder  of  the  journal  in 
question)  came  to  London,  there  had  already  been  some  business 
relationship  between  him  and  Mr.  Vizetelly,  the  wood-engraver ; 
for  the  latter  had  engraved  for  Mr.  Ingram  certain  curious 
drawings  depicting  (probably  quite  imaginary)  incidents  in 
the  life  of  "  Old  Parr."  These  drawings  were  the  early  work 
of  John  Gilbert,  and  they  were  used  by  Mr.  Ingram  to  illus- 
trate his  advertisements  for  the  famous  '  Parr's  Life  Pills,'  of 
which  Ingram  was  the  proprietor  and  manufacturer.  All  the 
drawings,  in  fact,  in  the  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Extra- 
ordinary Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Parr  "  (a  pamphlet  I  am 
told  still  issued  by  the  firm  by  whom  the  pill  business  was 
subsequently  purchased),  are  from  Gilbert's  pencil ;  as  were 
probably  the  early  drawings  in  "  Old  Moore's  Almanack." 

The  idea  of  applying  art  to  the  production  of  illustrated 
papers  was,  even  yet,  but  '  glimmering  in  the  minds  of  men.' 
Accordingly  we  find  all  the  early  numbers  of  '  The  Illustrated 
London  News '  were  very  poorly  illustrated.  Most  of  the  cuts 
were  crudely  designed,  and  engraved  by  "  mere  journeymen 
wood-choppers."  Artists  and  engravers  of  note  while  freely 
employing  their  talents  in  book-illustration,  had  not  yet  come 
to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  draw  for  the  "  picture  papers." 
To  John  Gilbert,  however,  '  The  Illustrated  London  News ' 
owed  very  much  of  its  early  success.  Mr.  Mason  Jackson — 
until  recently  and  for  many  years  the  esteemed  head  of  the 
art-department  of  that  paper — has  said  of  Sir  John  Gilbert: 

He  it  was  who  first  gave  a  distinctive  character  to  the  illustration  of 
news.  He  seemed  to  possess  an  inborn  knowledge  of  the  essentials  of 
newspaper  art,  and  could  express,  by  a  few  freely-drawn  lines  and 
touches  the  hurried  movement  of  street  crowds  or  the  state  and  dignity 
of  court  ceremonies.  Whether  he  had  to  draw  a  knight  in  armour,  or 
a  gentleman  in  a  paletot,  he  did  it  in  a  way  exactly  suited  to  rapid 
engraving  and  printing.  The  feeling  which  in  his  pictures  makes  him 
delight  in  battlefields,  blazoned  banners,  velvet  and  gold,  makes  his 
drawings  on  wood  brilliant  in  handling,  and  always  picturesque. 

These  qualities  of  rapid  and  flawless  drawings,  combined 
with  a  vivid  imagination,  were  invaluable  to  the  proprietor 
of  '  The  Ilustrated  London  News.'  The  paper  was  timed  to 
•appear  during  the  week  of  the  Queen's  famous  fancy-dress  ball 
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at  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  the  pictures  of  this  ball  were 
drawn  by  Gilbert  from  such  scraps  of  information  as  were  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time,  by  the  daily  papers,  concerning  the 
dresses  that  were  to  be  worn.  At  the  same  time  wars  were 
going  on  in  China  and  Afghanistan  ;  and  to  illustrate  these 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Illustrated  books  of  travel, 
from  which  to  take  suggestions  for  costumes,  scenery,  etc.,  were 
not  nearly  so  numerous  then  as  they  are  now ;  and,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  illustrated  press,  publishers  of  books  were  jealously 
on  the  look-out  for  any  infringement  of  copyright.  Mr.  John 
Murray  ('  Byron's  Murray ')  prophesied  that  'The  Illustrated 
London  News  '  would  largely  interfere  with  the  sale  of  books. 
But  Gilbert  was  equal  to  all  emergencies.  Messengers  used  to 
be  despatched  to  his  house  at  Blackheath,  with  a  wood-block, 
and  a  newspaper  cutting,  describing  the  subject  to  be  drawn. 
The  boy  would  be  told  to  take  a  walk  on  the  heath  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and,  on  returning  at  the  appointed  time,  the  block  was 
always  ready.  It  was  magnificent;  but  it  wa$  not  genuine 
illustrated  journalism,  which  should  be  historical  and  accurate 
in  every  detail.  If  any  very  important  event  happened  in 
London,  or  in  the  provinces,  an  artist  would  sometimes  be  sent 
to  make  a  sketch  of  the  place,  and  pick  up  whatever  informa- 
tion he  could  on  the  spot;  but,  generally  speaking,  most 
provincial  news  of  the  second  importance,  and  all  foreign 
events,  were  dealt  with  in  the  way  just  described.  Perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  display  of  Gilbert's  powers  of  rapid  work 
was  made  on  the  breaking-out  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  in 
1848.  On  this  occasion  was  published  the  first  double  number 
of  the  '  Illustrated  London  News  ' ;  and  it  is  said  that  ten  or 
twelve,  of  the  sixteen,  pages  of  engravings  were  all  drawn  by 
Gilbert  in  two  or  three  days,  solely  from  the  descriptions  given 
in  the  daily  papers  ! 

The  circulation,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  is  said  to  have 
reached  the  high  figure  of  66,000  copies  weekly ;  and  the  first 
year  of  the  paper's  existence  was  celebrated  by  the  publication 
of  a  double  number,  mainly  illustrated  by  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  Kenny-Meadows. 

The  early  and  rapid  success  of  '  The  Illustrated  London 
News '  soon  provoked  the  competition  of  rivals,  of  which  the 
most  formidable  was  '  The  Pictorial  Times,'  started  by  Henry 
Vizetelly  (who  had  disagreed  with  Ingram),  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  the  Queen's  printer.  The 
rival  paper's  full  title  was  "  The  Pictorial  Times — a  weekly 
journal  of  News,  Literature,  Fine  Art,  and  the  Drama."  The- 
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first  number  appeared  on  March  18th,  18J/.3.  It  was  published 
at  135  Fleet  Street,  and  was  sold  at  sixpence,  the  same  price 
as  the  other  paper.  The  early  numl>ers  were  certainly  not  so 
good  as  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  older  journal ;  and, 
though  "The  Pictorial  Times  "  consisted  of  sixteen  pages,  its 
illustrations  were  mo.stly  small  and  ill-graved.  The  draughts- 
men, chiefly  employed  on  the  new  venture,  were  John  Gilbert, 
W.  H.  Prior,  and  a  few  others,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
Mr.  Vizetelly's  wood-engraving  establishment,  namely  F.  Danby 
(landscape),  W.  H.  Thwaites  (figures),  R,  Hind  (figures),  and 
Martin,  son  of  John  Martin,  the  painter  (figures  and  portraits). 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  later  numbers  show  conspicuous 
improvement. 

While  acting  on  the  staff  of  both  papers,  Gilbert  was 
employed  in  illustrating  magazines  and  bound  volumes — I 
give  the  list  later — and  he  soon  developed  a  style,  not  a  mere 
mannerism,  which  is  always  associated  with  his  work  (almost 
invariably  good),  and  which  was  employed  with  the  greatest 
and  most  astonishing  versatility.  He  could  (we  are  reminded 
in  the  Art  Journal  for  1867)— 

be  serious  when  he  pleased,  and  warlike  in  the  company  of  troopers ; 
caring  little  if  they  are  of  the  Cavalier  or  Roundhead  party ;  for  his 
art  knew  no  politics,  and  showed  itself  to  be  no  partisan,  except  of 
the  truth  it  aimed  at.  But  he  certainly  was  most  at  home  in  the 
humorous.  Don  Quixote,  and  his  squire  Sancho,  are  among  his  heroes, 
and  we  frequently  find  him  in  the  society  of  Gil  Bias  and  of  Uncle 
Toby,  and  Corporal  Trim.  He  was  on  speaking  terms  with  Hudibras, 
and  intimate  with  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Launcelot,  and  his  dog,  and 
other  Shakesperian  woithies.  And  if  we  summon  up  before  us  all 
that  he  has  done,  in  the  way  of  Book  and  Newspaper  Illustration,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  subject  of  any  kind  which  he 
has  not  sent  forth  to  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  Gilbert  contributed  as  many  as  30,000 
drawings  to  the  "  Illustrated  London  News "  alone,  though 
Dalziel  rather  doubts  this  estimate. 

I  must  not  longer  delay  laying  before  you  a  Gilbert  biblio- 
graphy of  that  period,  which  I  have  taken  as  the  limits  or 
scope  of  my  paper.  It  is  as  follows — as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  trace  or  compile  it,  and  it  is  quite  original — and  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  more  important  books  in  this  list  I  shew  you 
to-night:  — 

Nature  and  number  of 

Year.    Name  of  book  or  periodical.  Gilbert's  designs. 

1838.     Nursery  Rhymes. 

1840.  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries. 

1841.  Cowper's  Poems  (2  Vols.).  75  ills,  all  by  our  Artist. 

Tilt  &  Co.'s  Edition. 
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1841.  1st  Vol.  of  "Punch"  (also  numbers 

for  1842  and  3). 

1842.  Hall's  "Book  of  British  Ballads." 

1842.     "Fragments  towards  the  History  of  Stained 
Glass,"  &c.  (only  one  part  issued). 

1842.  "Illustrated  London  News." 
etc. 

1842-3.     Chronological  Pictures  of  English  History 
(in  Reynolds'  Miscellany). 

1843.  Illuminated  Magazine  (2  Vols.  in  one). 

1843.  Pictorial  Times. 

1844.  Chapters  on  Flowers. 

1845.  "Old  Trees." 

(c) 

1845.     Peter  Parley's  Annual. 
1845.     Illustrated  London  Almanack, 
etc. 
1847-8.     Pictorial  Almanack  (supplement  to 

Pictorial  Times). 
1847.     Tales  of  Women's  Trials,  by  Mrs. 

S.  C.  Hall. 
1847.     Miller's  Country  Year  Book  (Spring). 

1847.  Howitt's  Journal. 

1848.  "  Orphanhood." 

1848.  Cowper's  Poetical  Works  (Nelson's  edition). 

1849.  Gleanings  of  Sacred  Philosophy.  6  woodcuts. 
1849.     History  of  Wonderful  Inventions. 

1849.  Gift  Book  of  Biography  for  Young  Ladies. 

1849.  "The  Art  Union  "—one  Illustration  by  J.G.,  p.  211. 

1850.  "  Egeria  "  and  other  poems  by  C.  Mackay. 
1850.  Illustrated  London  Instructor. 

1850.     Pleasures  of  the  country  by  Mrs.  Myrtle      (All  the  illustrations) 

1850.  Nelson  Library  (Columbus)  also  the  Vols  for 

1851,  etc. 
1850-1.     Art  Journal. 

1851.  Book  of  English  Songs. 

1851.  Art  Union,  Special  number.  (one  illustration) 

1852.  Leisure  Hour,  first  Vol.  and  subsequent  Vols. 
1852.     London  Journal  and  subsequent  Vols. 

1852.     The  Salamandrine  (Mackay)  (all  50) 

1852.  Mackay 's   "  Memoirs  of  extraordinary 

Popular  Delusions."     (2  Vols.) 

1853.  "  English  Forests  and  Forest  Trees."  (several  illustrations) 

1853.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     (Scott.) 

1854.  The  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.     (Scott.) 
1854.     Alps,  Switzerland,  and  North  Italy. 

(Cassell.) 
1854.     "Orbs  of  Heaven."     (Hid.  London  Library.) 

Messrs.  Dalziel  Brothers — in  their  delightful  autobiography 
— record  as  follows  :  - — "  Although  we  had  been  accustomed  for 
several  years,  through  our  connection  with  Ebenezer  Landells, 
and  the  '  Illustrated  London  News,'  to  work  upon  Sir  John 
Gilbert's  drawings — perhaps  among  the  very  first  was  a  small 
drawing  of  '  Cupid  Delivering  a  Love  Letter,'  published  in  an 
early  number  of  'Punch' — it  was  not  until  1851  that  we 
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came  into  active  communication  with  him.  Our  first  personal 
interview  was  to  ask  him  to  make  two  drawings,  a  title  page 
and  frontispiece  to  '  Praise  and  Principle.'  He  took  a  small 
foot  rule  out  of  his  pocket,  measured  the  size  of  the  two  wood 
blocks,  and  said,  '  The  price  will  be  thirty-five  shillings  each, 
but  I  could  not  possibly  give  them  to  you  to-morrow;  but  the 
next  morning  you  may  rely  on  having  them/  The  drawings 
were  duly  sent,  and  with  them  an  account  for  the  sum  named ; 
also  a  letter  to  say  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  price,  and 
that  all  future  drawings  of  the  same  size  and  character  would 
be  two  guineas  each.  This  promptitude  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
was  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  man ;  for,  during  the  many 
years  that  we  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  him,  and 
engraved  many  hundreds  of  his  drawings,  we  have  no  remem- 
brance of  him  ever  being  a  day  behind  the  time  he  promised 
to  send  in  his  work. 

"  The  drawings  for  '  Praise  and  Principle '  were  followed 
by  many  sets  of  illustrations,  generally  eight  in  number,  for 
books  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Routledge. 

"  As  an  example  of  his  peculiar  method  of  book-keeping,  in 
those  early  days,  the  following  letter  will  be  interesting:  — 

Vanburgh  Park, 

Blackheath,  June  2nd. 

Dear  Sirs, — I  am  now  going  out  to  send  the  drawings  by  the 
Parcels  Delivery  Company.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  that  you 
have  received  them  safely  ? 

My  charge  for  the  four  is  twelve  guineas.     As  I  have  no  account 

with  any  one  now,   and  therefore  no  book  wherein  to  enter  such  a 

transaction,  only  a  pencil  mem.  stuck  into  a  frame  on  the  wall,  I  will 

ask  you  at  your  convenience  to  let  me  have  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  GILBERT. 
Messrs.  Dalziel. 

Early  in  1852  we  were  commissioned  by  Messrs.  Ingram  and 
Cook,  who  had  then  added  a  book  publishing  business  to  their 
other  operations,  to  engrave  the  pictures  for  an  edition  de  luxe 
of  Dr.  Charles  Mackay's  beautiful  and  fantastical  poem,  '  The 
Salamandrine/  which  Sir  John  Gilbert  had  undertaken  to 
illustrate;  and  it  may  be  confidently  said  that,  of  the  thousands 
of  drawings  which  he  afterwards  made,  he  never  surpassed 
the  charm  and  grace  of  his  manipulative  skill  as  shown  in 
this  exquisitely  decorated  volume. 

(Messrs.  Dalziel,  at  page  77  of  their  book,  reproduce  in 
facsimile  one  of  John  Gilbert's  letters.) 

Sir  John  Gilbert  died  at  his  house,  Vanburgh  Park  Road, 
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Blackheath,  on  October  5th,  1897,  in  his  81st  year.     He  never 
married,  and  he  never  resided  elsewhere  than  at  Blackheath. 

A  friend  of  Gilbert's  called  upon  him  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  and  found  him  hard  at  work,  and  making  a 
favourable  remark  about  the  picture  he  was  engaged  upon,  the 
veteran  replied,  quite  seriously,  "  Well,  yes !  I  think  I'm 
improving." 

"  And  I  am  told,  Sir  John,"  continued  the  friend,  "  that 
you  have  never  painted  from  the  living  model." 

Sir  John  turned  his  head,  with  an  amused  look  about  the 
eyes,  saying,  "  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  cannot  remember 
the  time  when  I  did  so." 

Mr.  Spielmann,  in  the  article  before  mentioned  ("Magazine 
of  Art,"  1898),  says: — "It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
three  early  contributors  to  "  Punch  " — Birket  Foster,  H.  G. 
Hine,  and  John  Gilbert — all  developed  into  highly  popular  and 
distinguished  artists,  whose  English  feeling  and  devotion  to 
English  landscape  are  their  chief  characteristics.  For 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  England  was  always  the  England  of 
St.  George,  old  and  merrie,  fertile  mother  of  stalwart  sons, 
rich  soil  of  golden  harvests,  with,  a  strong  flavour  of  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Greenwood  Tree,  modified — except  in  his  finest 
conceptions — by  a  suggestion  of  Drury  Lane,  transferred  to  the 
open.  In  his  dramatic  moments  he  Is  a  sort  of  genial  and 
kindly  Salvador  Rosa,  a  vigorous  Gaspar  Pmissin,  loving 
grandeur  and  broad  effects,  various  though  they  be,  powerful 
and  romantic ;  and,  though  not  aiming  at  absolute  truth  or 
accuracy  of  detail,  successful  in  his  attempt  to  harmonise  the 
landscape,  both  in  its  lines  and  in  its  atmospheric  conditions, 
with  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  his  subject.  Yet,  through  it 
all,  as  Mr.  Quilter  once  observed,  Sir  John  Gilbert  is  an 
optimist;  and  he  draws  smiling  valleys  and  blasted  heaths 
with  the  pride  and  enjoyment  of  Millet,  in  the  peasants  of 
France,  or  of  Henry  Moore  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  English 
Channel." 

"The  merits,"  says  Mr.  Spielmann,  "by  which  he  achieved  his 
amazing  popularity,  sound  and  even  commanding  as  they  are, 
belong  less  to  the  technical  excellences  which  raised  him  to  his 
pinnacle,  than  the  appeal  they  made  to  the  understanding, 
not  necessarily  artistic,  of  the  people.  Though  Sir  John 
Gilbert  practised  art  in  many  of  its  branches,  it  is  only  in 
one — and  that  not,  in  the  public  estimation,  the  one  by  which 
he  defied  the  rivalry  of  all  comers — that  he  showed  himself 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  draughtsmen  of  his  time. 
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Distinguished  as  hev  was  as  a  painter,  \vln-i  IMT  in  oil  or  water- 
colour,  it  is  in  virtue  of  his  achievements  in  black  and  white 
that  he  takes  his  place  among  the  few  masters,  not  of  his  ago 
and  country  only,  but  of  all  time;  who,  through  the  medium 
of  the  hand,  or  printing,  press,  have  ranged  themselves  among 
the  highest.  He  may  be  voted  "  old-fashioned  ;;  for  the  moment.  ; 
but  real  art  rises  superior  to  mode  or  vogue  in  taste.  It  has 
Time  upon  its  side." 

It  is  an  interesting  enquiry  for  us  here  as  to  where  Gilbert 
obtained  his  handiwork  inspiration — in  other  words,  who  were 
his  models  among  contemporary  artists.  I  think  I  can  answer 
that,  and  convince  you  that  my  contention  is  correct.  I  will 
first  quote  again  a  passage  (I  read  in  my  Harvey  paper  to  this 
Club)  from  Dalziel's  Book  already  mentioned:  — 

Of  course  he  (Harvey)  had  many  imitators  :  coming  men  begin  by 
imitating  the  manner  of  the  successful  men  who  have  gone  before. 
He  used  to  say,  "  The  young  man  jumps  on  the  shoulders  of  the  old 
man,  looks  over  his  head,  and  consequently  sees  much  further  along 
the  road."  Strong  examples  of  this  are  shown  in  the  early  works  of 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  which  alternated  in  likeness  to  William  Harvey, 
Kenny  Meadows,  and  George  Cruikshank ;  but  in  a  later  stage  took  on 

much  from  the  great  German  artist  Menzel 

William  Harvey  felt  complimented  by  John  Gilbert  gleaning  from  his 
works ;  while  George  Cruikshank  was  highly  indignant  with  Gilbert 
for  what  he  called  "  cribbing  his  brains,"  and  threatened  to  go  down 
to  Blackheath  and  "thrash  the  fellow."  Gilbert,  on  being  told  this, 
only  laughed,  and  said  :  "  I  don't  think  he  knows  what  sort  of  man 
I  am." 

I  think,  however,  that  Samuel  Williams  was  more  an 
inspirer  for  Gilbert  than  Harvey  was.  In  comparing  Gilbert's 
"  Cowper  "  with  Williams'  "  Seasons  " — of  the  same  period — 
you  will  see  a  great  resemblance  both  in  landscape  and  figure 
drawing.  The  sturdy  lithe  and  theatrically  active  figure  which 
Gilbert  was  always  fond  of,  he  modified  from  some  of  Williams' 
more  dramatic  settings,  such  as  those  in  the  "  Olio  "  produced. 
Afterwards  he  pencilled  more  on  the  lines  of  Catterrnole,  whom 
he  perhaps  most  resembled  in  figure  drawing,  among  all  the 
British  artists.  (See  the  "  Haddon  Hall  "  Evenings.) 

The  heraldic  trappings  and  mediaeval  pageantry  no  doubt 
Gilbert  represented  from  Harvey's  designs.  The  outlines  and 
the  general  groupings  in  ceremonial  and  procession  are  dis- 
tinctly Harvey,  especially  in  Gilbert's  earlier  drawings.  The 
trees  and  groves  of  his  early  landscapes  were  also  Harveian, 
and  his  decorative  chapter  headings  and  emblematic  framings. 

Gilbert  was,  however,  a  genius,  and  was  able  to  steer  a  course 
for  himself ;  and  his  familiar  broad  line  in  outline  and  shaggy 
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figure  were  soon  differentiated  from  those  of  Cattermole ;  it 
became  more  dashing  and  free  and  resolved  itself  into  some- 
thing distinctly  original  and  characteristic.  Gilbert  was  a 
man  of  resource  as  well  as  of  skill,  and  of  high  endowment,  as 
well  as  plodding  patience.  He  may  be!  described  as  a  link 
between  the  detail  of  the  '  thirties '  and  '  forties/  and  the 
impressionism  of  the  '  sixties/  of  the  last  century. 

He  was  remarkably  versatile;  and  the  earlier  work,  though 
not  quite  so  original,  is  interesting  as  shewing  the  development 
of  an  artistic  power  and  a  love  of  beauty,  grace,  and  manly 
vigour,  chiefly  derived  from  copying  good  models,  yet  not 
guided  by  any  professional  tuition  or  school  influence. 

England  may  well  be  proud  of  her  John  Gilbert,  both  as 
painter  and  as  black  and  white  artist,  and  his  early  work 
contains  much  of  his  best.  That  is  my  apology  for  introducing 
it  to  the  Club. 

Capt.  A.  DOGGETT  read  two  autograph  letters  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton,  both  addressed  to  Lord  Holland. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  gave  notice  that,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
he  would  move  that  a  section  of  Rule  3  be  so  altered  as  to 
read :  "  At  7.45  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other  business  of 
the  meeting  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall  be  proceeded 
with." 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  1908. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

It  being  the  nearest  meeting  night  to  Simnel  Sunday  the 
Bury  members  of  the  Club,  in  continuation  of  the  custom 
founded  by  Mr.  Alexander  Taylor,  regaled  their  colleagues  with 
simnel.  The  cake  was  a  delicious  one,  and  came  as  a  welcome 
sweet  morsel  towards  the  end  of  a  rather  protracted  business 
meeting. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  honorary  secretary,  read  the  report 
of  the  Council  on  the  forty-sixth  session. 

The  treasurer's  statement  reported  an  income  of  £.243  and 
an  expediture  of  £229,  thus  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £14. 

Mr.  MILNER,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked 
that  it  presented  a  situation  in  many  respects  almost  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  Club.  So  far  as  he  could  remember  the 
number  of  papers  read  had  never  been  previously  approached. 
Further,  there  never  was  a  session  in  which  the  papers  were 
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more  important  and  more  interesting.     There  had  almost 
a  superabundance  of  material.     He  thought  the  Club  had  been 
discharging   its  function.     The  subjects,   grncrally,   weiv 
chosen,  and  made  to  bear,  usually,  upon  the  ircncral  j>i< 
and   history  of   literature.     That    was  one  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  their  work,   and  made  the  proceedings  of   value. 
Alluding  to  the  membership,  Mr.  Milner  observed  that  for  many 
years   he  had  said  that  they  ought  to  aim  at  a  roll   of    I'.")') 
members,  because  if  they  did  that  they  would  make  themselves 
financially  sound.     He  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  altogether 
desirable  thing  for    a  club   to  exceed    250   members,   but   by 
maintaining  that  number  they  should  keep  in  a  sound  position. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
adopted  after  discussion. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven,  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  H. 
Langlon,  it  was  resolved  that  Rule  3  be  so  altered  as  to  read : 
"  At  7.45  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or  other  business  of  the 
evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall  be  proceeded  with.'' 
It  was  also  resolved :  That  in  order  to  further  discuss  the 
accounts  a  meeting  of  the  Club  be  called  at  a  date  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Council. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Club,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  as  ex-president,  was  placed  on  the  Council. 
Mr.  W  R  Credland  was  re-elected  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Sutton  honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Derby  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Brocklehurst  honorary  librarians.  There  were  ten  nominations 
for  the  seven  places  on  the  council,  and  a  ballot  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox,  Messrs.  J.  D.  Andrew,  W,  V, 
Burgess,  J.  E.  Craven,  J.  Cuming  Walters,  G.  H.  Bell,  and  W. 
Bagshaw.  Mr.  Milner,  in  thanking  the  members  for  his  re- 
election, said  that  his  services  were  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Club  so  long  as  the  members  desired.  The  Club  was  always 
his  first  consideration,  and  he  never  allowed  other  engagements 
to  interfere  with  his  attendance  there.  He  would  continue  to 
give  of  his  best  for  the  Club,  which,  he  thought,  was  not  only 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  ability  but  for  kindly,  brotherly 
feeling,  good  fellowship,  and  friendship. 


CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  6,  1908. — The  forty-sixth  Session  was  pleas- 
antly concluded  by  holding  the  usual  conversazione  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

During  the  evening  an  enjoyable  program  of  songs,  recita- 
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lions,  and  humorous  sketches,  which  had  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Ryder  Boys,  was  performed,  the  contributors  being  Madame 
Edyth  Redford,  Miss  G.  V.  Robinson,  Messrs.  E.  L.  Buttenshaw, 
Claude  Ratcliffe,  Robert  E.  Kay,  Alfred  Collier,  and  Nat 
Dumville,  vocalists ;  Miss  Faulkner  and  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt, 
reciters ;  and  Mr.  Lionel  J.  Hadfield,  humorist.  Mrs.  Bagshaw 
acted  as  accompanist.  There  was  also  a  choice  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  Mr.  T.  Binney  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Walter  Emsley, 
the  latter's  exhibits  including  a  striking  portrait  of  Mr.  Nat 
Dumville.  Some  fine  photographic  work  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Marriott  and  Mr.  T.  Longworth  Cooper. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President  of  the  Club,  in  addressing 
the  company,  first  briefly  reviewed  the  session's  work.  He  then 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  our 
elementary  schools,  remarking  that  a  few  years  ago  he  drew 
attention  to  a  scheme  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Hoy.  The  proposal  included  the  encouragement  of 
good  reading  at  home,  the  purchase  of  good  standard  books  by 
the  children  themselves,  and  the  substitution  of  complete  books 
for  school  reading  in  place  of  the  often  unattractive  and 
inadequate  books  of  extracts.  Sir  James  Hoy's  own  comment 
on  the  scheme  was  that  it  would  make  the  reading  in  the  schools 
equivalent  to  a  three  years'  course  in  English  literature. 
Recently  he  heard  it  rumoured  that  the  scheme  had  to  be 
given  up,  but  on  inquiry  he  found  that  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  plan  had  been  found 
difficult  to  work,  that  certain  changes  were  desirable,  that 
the  whole  subject  was  receiving  careful  attention,  and  that 
modifications  would  be  made  where  necessary.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools,  and 
was  able  to  indicate  what  changes  were  desirable.  The  books 
at  present  circulated  from  school  to  school,  and  the  time  allowed 
for  reading  them,  was  too  short.  If  possible,  therefore,  it 
would  be  better  to  let  each  school  have  its  own  small  library. 
Some  of  the  books  were  considered  unsuitable  as  to  subjects, 
but  these  were  not  many.  Others  were  condemned  on  account 
of  small  and  indistinct  type.  This  was  a  matter  that  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  for  children  would  never  like  books  in  bad 
type.  Again,  he  was  not  surprised  that  the  double-column 
books  were  especially  objectionable  to  the  children. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  opinions  expressed  both  by  teachers 
and  pupils  with  regard  to  some  of  the  books.  Stevenson's 
"  Treasure  Island,"  to  his  surprise,  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
favourite.  The  novels  of  Scott,  such  as  "  Guy  Mannering,"  and 
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"  The  Talisman,"  were  said  to  be  too  difficult  for  the  average 
child,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  "  Ivanhoe  '  in  an  abridged  form 
appeared  to  be  a  favourite.  Dickens's  "  Christmas  Carol  "  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  but  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  and  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby  "  were  only  in  moderate  esteem.  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land "  and  Kingsley's  "  Heroes  "  were  favourites.  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  held  its  own,  and  so  did  all  the  novels  of  Ballantyne, 
Henty,  and  Mrs.  Meade.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  most  of  the 
pupils  were  borrowers  from  the  local  lending  libraries,  and 
that  some  of  the  teachers  had  lists  of  suitable  books  posted  up 
in  the  schools.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  still  in  favour  of 
what  they  called  "  School  Readers,"  which  were  said  to  be  vastly 
superior  to  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  but  very  wisely 
they  thought  that  the  original  books  from  which  the  extracts 
were  taken  should  be  available  for  reference  or  for  complete 
reading.  Many  teachers  were  showing  much  personal  interest 
in  the  scheme,  but  their  efforts  were  undoubtedly  restricted 
by  the  crowded  curriculum  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  He 
thought  the  Education  Committee  might  see  if  some  changes 
could  not  be  made  in  the  extremely  multifarious  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  curriculum.  Perhaps  the  best  result  which 
the  teachers  could  obtain,  considering  the  very  little  time  at 
their  disposal,  would  be  got  by  reading  to  the  children  the  finest 
short  selections  in  prose  and  verse,  then  getting  the  children  to 
read  them  for  themselves,  and  adding  some  graphic  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  writers  of  the  pieces,  and,  finally,  calling 
attention  to  the  books  from  which  the  extracts  were  taken.  By 
such  a  method,  simple  as  it  was,  he  thought  the  interest  of 
children  would  really  be  aroused,  and  that  they  would  come 
to  see  what  a  fine  heritage  they  had  in  the  literature  of  their 
own  country. 


Memorial  Notices. 


WILLIAM  DINSMORE. 

A  fine  character  passed  away  in  the  veteran  William  Dins- 
more,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  answered  "Adsum  "  to 
the  inevitable  call  on  Tuesday,  May  14th,  1907.  A  man  of 
gentler  nature  did  not  walk  the  streets  of  Manchester;  a  man 
of  finer  instincts  did  not  breathe  its  air.  There  was  a  sort  of 
fragrance  about  the  life  of  William  Dinsmore;  he  seemed  to  be 
so  unsullied  by  contact  with  the  world,  so  far  removed  from 
sordid  aim  and  interested  motive.  The  thought  of  self  never 
po<ssessed  him — he  was  ever  eager  to  be  ministering  to  others, 
and,  in  a  hundred  courtly  and  chivalrous  ways,  to  be  smooth- 
ing for  them  the  road  that  had  never  been  too  smooth  for 
himself. 

The  first  time  I  met  and  noticed  William  Dinsmore  was  on 
the  occasion  of  my  introduction  to  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club.  He  spied  me  at  once  as  a  stranger,  and,  eager  but 
unobtrusive,  came  half-shyly  forward,  gave  me  his  hand,  led 
me  to  a  seat,  told  me  who  my  neighbours  were,  and  the  names 
of  others  whom  he  thought  I  might  like  to  know.  All  this  was 
done  with  an  old-fashioned  charm  and  grace  that  would  have 
inspired  Addison  with  a  "  Spectator "  sketch,  or  moved 
Washington  Irving  to  note  with  admiration  a  man  who  was 
so  excellent  a  specimen  of  good  old  English  character.  For 
many  years  he  had  set  himself  the  voluntary  task  of  rendering 
this  small  but  welcome  service  to  new  members,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  kindly  remembered  acts  which  will  ever  be  associated 
with  his  memory. 

But,  with  all  his  diffidence  and  unselfish-ness,  William 
Dinsmore  was  a  man  of  real  sturdiness  and  independence.  He 
never  made  an  enemy,  but  try  to  patronize  him  and  you  ran 
the  risk  of  immediately  becoming  one.  In  his  old  age  he  came 
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upon  lean  times,  but  he  kept  any  troubles  he  had  jealously  t<> 
himself,  a  guarded  secret,  and  asked  for  no  favours,  wanted 
no  alms.  He  would  work  and  he  would  earn;  but  even  his 
closest  friends  learnt  how  hard  it  was  to  bestow  upon  him  a 
gift,  and  the  utmost  delicacy  had  to  be  exercized  in  securing 
his  acceptance  of  it.  In  his  extreme  sensitiveness  he  shrank 
from  pressing  forward  any  claim  to  consideration,  but  grateful 
tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  whenever  he  found  his  labours  recog- 
nized. Many  of  us  will  not  soon  forget  our  old  comrade's 
emotion  when,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  golden  wedding  a 
year  or  two  ago,  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members,  celebrated  the  event  in  a 
manner  so  acceptable  to  his  own  feelings  that  he  was  over- 
whelmed. I  met  him  some  three  days  later — "  I've  not  been 
able  to  sleep  yet,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  trembled ;  "  I've  been 
afraid  I  might  awake  and  find  it  all  a  dream." 

William  Dinsmore  was  an  artist  and  lithographer.  He  was 
a  fellow  apprentice  with  Frederic  Shields  at  Blacklock's,  and  for 
half  a  century  had  been  closely  identified  with  the  literary  and 
artistic  life  of  the  city.  In  the  old  days  he  was  the  close 
companion  and  friend  of  Ben  Brierley  and  Edwin  Waugh,  and 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  old  man — even  up  to  a  few  months 
ago — carol  their  songs  in  the  Lancashire  dialect.  He  lectured 
on  them,  at  times,  and  charmed  many  an  audience  by  breaking 
off  with  a  rendering  of  their  pieces.  His  thoughts  were  largely 
in  the  past,  and,  with  true  Celtic  fervour  and  imagination — 
for  he  came  of  an  Irish  family — he  dwelt  upon  old  times  and 
old  names,  and  saw  in  retrospect  everything  tinged  with  the 
gold  of  romance.  One  of  his  most  notable  contributions  to  the 
Literary  Club  programmes  was  a  study  of  Celtic  literature, 
and  any  debate  on  that  subject  at  once  fanned  the  sleeping 
fires,  and  inspired  him  to  real  eloquence.  Of  his  art,  "  City 
News  "  readers  have  had  various  specimens  quite  recently.  In 
the  issue  for  March  9  will  be  found  a  particularly  pleasing 
specimen — F.  J.  Shields'  Studio — which  shows  how  fine  and 
firm  a  touch  the  old  craftsman  preserved  to  the  last.  Brave, 
patient,  honourable,  self-sacrificing,  and  high-minded,  William 
Dinsmore  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen — as  such  we  shall 
remember  him,  deplore  his  loss,  and  pay  him  the  tribute  that 
was  his  due.  AMICUS. 


It  was  only  the  other  day  (writes  a  correspondent,  "  Colin 
Mactavish  ")  that  I  was  enjoying  the  witty  and  kindly  talk  of 
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William  Dinsmore.  He  had  the  Celtic  temperament  in  all  its 
charm.  What  we  spoke  of  that  day  ranged  over  any  subjects, 
including  Matthew  Arnold's  delightful  lectures  on  Celtic 
Literature,  and  Mr.  Synge's  clever  and  amusing,  though  rather 
savage  "  Playboy  of  the  Western  WTorld,"  and  I  left  him  with 
the  feeling,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  that  here  was  a  fine 
and  beautiful  character,  of  the  kind  that  never  grows  old. 
This,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  not  a  few  other  men  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  and  other  Lancashire  circles  of  a 
like  age  with  my  "  young  friend  " — for  young  I  always  found 
him.  William  Dinsmore  was  a  poor  man,  that  is  he  was  a 
rich  poor  man — far  better  than  to  be  a  poor  rich  man  !  He 
was  always  doing  little  kindnesses,  irrespective  of  anything 
that  was  done  for  him,  but  any  benefactor  had  a  sure  reward 
in  some  gift,  often  one  of  his  own  delicate  bits  of  artistic 
handiwork.  Such  men  don't  die.  The  remembrance  of  them 
and  their  unselfishness  and  courtesy,  remains  with  us,  and 
helps  us. 


Many  friends,  including  several  members  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  gathered  round  the  grave  in  St.  Luke's  Church- 
yard, Cheetham  Hill,  yesterday  afternoon,  when  all  that 
mortally  remained  of  William  Dinsmore  was  laid  to  rest.  The 
first  part  of  the  service  was  held  at  St.  John  Evangelist  Church, 
the  Rector  (the  Rev.  H.  E.  Alderson)  conducting  both  here  and 
afterwards  at  the  graveside.  The  mourners  were  the  three 
sons  of  Mr.  Dinsmore,  John,  Alfred,  and  Benjamin,  Miss 
Dinsmore  (grand-daughter),  Mr.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  They  were 
joined  at  St.  Luke's  by  Mr.  George  Milner,  president  of  the 
Literary  Club,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dumville, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cleave,  Mr.  T.  Swindells,  Mr.  T,  C.  Grundy,  Mr, 
George  Pearson,  Mr.  Thomas  Derby,  Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield, 
all  members  of  the  club.  Others  present  were  Mr.  Kay,  Mr. 
R.  J.  Broughton,  Mr.  Lambert  Worsley,  Mr.  W.  E.  Sugden, 
Mr.  William  Wallace,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Perkins.  Among  the 
floral  tributes  were  one  from  the  Council  of  the  Literary  Club, 
another  from  Mr.  Frank  Falkner,  of  the  Deansgate  Press, 
and  others  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Powell, 
and  "  Marie."— Manchester  City  News,  May  18,  1907. 


As   one   of    the  oldest    surviving    friends    of    Mr.    William 
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Dinsmore,  I  should  deem  myself  derelict  were  I  not  to  add  my 
testimony  to  that  of  "Amicus,"  so  eloquently  expressed  in  your 
last  issue,  with  respect  to  the  many  rare  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  of  the  deceased  gentleman.  "  I  knew  him,  Horatio !  " 
if  a  forty  years'  study  (and  my  late  friend  was  a  real  "study") 
enables  one  man  to  know  another — knew  him  in  all  his  strength 
and  in  all  his  weaknesses,  with  all  his  fortes  and  all  his  foibles. 
The  former  were  many,  the  latter  few,  and  those  were  mainly 
the  defects  of  the  man's  qualities. 

"  I  knew  him,  Horatio !  "  Times  beyond  counting — I  am 
harking  back  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century — have  he  and  I  and 
our  "  mutual  friend "  the  late  Edwin  Waugh,  with  other 
congenial  spirits,  foregathered  in  my  pleasant  grounds  at 
Kersal,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  certain  linden  tree,  still 
standing  there  in  what  is  now  a  ploughed  field,  have  gaily 
discoursed  upon  a  hundred  topics  till  far  into  the  gloaming  of 
a  summer's  day.  0  noctes  coenaeque ! 

"  I  knew  him,  Horatio !  "  for  many  a  time  and  oft  have  I, 
as  an  intimate  friend,  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  dispensed 
with  true  Celtic  generosity  by  his  devoted  spouse,  in  their 
unpretending  domicile  at  Chestnut  Street,  Hightown,  where 
the  wonderful  pair  have  lived  and  loved,  have  joyed  and 
sorrowed  together,  for  the  unbroken  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
where,  as  a  lithographer,  Mr.  Dinsmore  produced  work  so  fine 
as  to  be  the  wonder  not  alone  of  the  uninitiated,  but  of  the 
most  skilled  in  the  craft.  Nor  even  in  the  old  artist's  seventy- 
eighth  year  had  his  hand  lost  its  cunning.  And  with  what 
slender  reward  !  It  is  the  old,  old  story. 

"  I  knew  him,  Horatio !  "  He  was  a  Celt  of  the  Celts,  by 
name  and  by  nature;  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic 
temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  were  to  be  found  in  my  late 
friend  in  full  blossom;  abounding  in  humour,  witty,  proud, 
yet  warm-hearted,  generous  to  a  degree,  a  man  who  would 
share  his  last  crust  with  the  humblest  of  God's  creatures,  he 
yet  had  moments  when  he  would  become  strangely  excited, 
like  the  lake  of  Bala,  without  apparent  cause.  There  were  the 
elements  of  "  storm  "  in  the  man,  but  these  moments  were  of 
the  briefest;  he  "  bore  anger  as  the  flint  beare  fire,"  and  really 
a  man  of  a  nature  more  profoundly  sympathetic  I  never  met, 
nor  one  more  oblivious  of  self.  By  innumerable  little  nameless 
acts  of  kindness  he  has  brought  joy  into  a  thousand  households, 
and  if,  as  the  poet  says,  to  "  do  good  "  is  a  "luxury,"  then  the 
late  Mr.  Dinsmore,  though,  often  "  thrutched "  by  the  res 
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angusta  dorni,  must  have  led  a  most  luxurious  life.  He  was  in 
fact  a  man  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
service  to  those  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself ;  his  time  and 
everything  that  was  his  was  at  the  service  of  his  friends  and  of 
those  whose  achievements  compelled  his  admiration,  for  he 
had  all  the  warm  Celtic  appreciation  of  genius,  in  whatever 
form  it  showed  itself.  As  an  instance  of  his  self-sacrificing 
nature  let  me  say  that  five  and  twenty  years  ago  I  was  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  on  a  somewhat  recondite  branch  of  botany  in  the 
Manchester  Old  Tbwn  Hall,  when  my  late  friend,  wholly 
unsolicited  and  unrewarded,  took  the  trouble  to  execute  a 
series  of  most  elaborate  diagrams,  by  way  of  illustration. 
And  what  he  was  so  ready  to  do  for  me  he  has  done  for  scores 
of  other  people,  many  of  whom  have  long  since  preceded  him 
to  the  "  Silent  Land."  In  a  word,  the  life  of  my  late  friend 
offers  an  impressive  object  lesson.  In  the  course  of  his  seventy- 
eight  years  he  proved  that  to  spread  sunshine  around  us  it  is 
not  necessary  to  possess  wealth;  one  may  be  rich  in  gifts  of 
the  heart,  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Dinsmore  was  lavish. 

In  his  attitude  towards  literature  and  men  of  literary 
achievement  my  friend  was  ever  profoundly  reverential. 
Though  standing  rather  on  the  steps  than  within  the  "  Temple 
of  the  Muses,"  he  delighted  to  sniff  in  that  "  ampler  ether  and 
diviner  air  "  which  breathes  about  Parnassus.  For  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  he  had  an  enthusiastic  love,  and  when  a 
little  over  twenty  years  ago  I  introduced  him  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club  and  drew  his  attention  to  Matthew  Arnold's 
Celtic  studies,  he  read  the  famous  "  Lectures "  with  avidity. 
His  bent  towards  the  drama  was  well  known  in  Manchester, 
where  he  was  probably  the  oldest  playgoer ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  actors  who  have  trodden  the  provincial,  as  well 
as  the  London  stage,  he  was  really  in  Tennysonian  phrase, 
"  a  mine  of  memories."  To  dwell  upon  their  mental  idiosyn- 
crasies and  peculiarities  of  manner  to  an  appreciative  listener 
was  Mr.  Dinsmore's  especial  joy. 

A  passionate  lover  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  of  all 
things  rural,  my  late  friend  delighted  to  stroll  through  shady 
lane  or  climb  o'er  breezy  height,  whether  accompanied  or 
alone — oftenest  alone — for  there  was  no  "  solitude "  for  Mr. 
Dinsmore ;  he  was  one  of  the  poets  that  are  "  sown  by  Nature." 

To  conclude,  William  Dinsmore  was  intimately  known  but 
by  a  few;  his  natural  diffidence  and  shyness  prevented  his 
mixing  freely  with  his  fellows,  but  to  know  him  thoroughly  was 
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thoroughly  to  love  him,  and  there  are  few  sleeping  in  that 
populous  "  City  of  the  Dead  " — St.  Luke's  graveyard — who 
have  lived  a  more  beautiful  life.  The  following  pen  and  ink 
portrait  was  painted  some  years  back,  but  the  "  storm  and 
fire"  therein  referred  to  remained  unsubdued  to  the  last:  — 

Celt  of  the  Celts  !  with  all  the  storm  and  fire, 

Mixed  with  the  virtues  of  an  ancient  race, 
To  the  wild  passion  of  his  Celtic  sire 

Uniting  somewhat  of  his  mother's  grace ; 
Married  to  Music  !  Friend  to  Poesy  ! 

His  heart  a  lute,  fine  strung,  whereon  the  wind 
Of  feeling  makes  ^5Colian  melody 

That  doth  his  own  deep-ravished  senses  bind. 
A  lover  of  the  forest  and  the  wild, 

A  lover  of  the  mountain  and  the  mere, 
For  he  hath  followed  Nature  from  a  child, 

And  on  her  broad  breast  findeth  ample  cheer ; 
His  pictures,  trees  and  flowers,  and  gorgeous  skies — 
Nature's  wide  robe,  with  its  uncounted  dyes. 

ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD. 

— Manchester  City  News,  May  25,  1907. 


It  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  your  readers 
that  five  or  six  weeks  ago  I  wrote  for  your  journal  a  short 
article  on  "  Woden's  Cave  at  Ordsal."  I  was  prompted  thereto 
simply  by  the  appearance  in  the  "  City  News,"  a  fortnight 
before,  of  a  very  delightful  little  memory  drawing  of  the  old 
Staxon  and  Mediaeval  Den  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Dinsmore. 
The  letterpress  accompanying  the  drawing  I  thought  too 
meagre.  The  drawing  was  decidedly  worthy  of  fuller  notice. 
Hence  the  communication  I  forwarded  to  you.  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  never  to  have  met  Mr.  Dinsmore,  and  now,  alas ! 
it  is  too  late:  — 

The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 

Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternals  are. 

I  never  knew  him,  save  through  his  art,  and  that  I  have  known 
and  admired  for  years. 

The  beautiful  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  in  your  columns 
by  certain  old  and  evidently  time-Konoured  friends,  including 
the  notable  panegyric  of  the  ancient,  stalwart  Bard  of  Kersal — 
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Mr.  Abraham  Stansfield — make  one  feel  all  the  more  poig- 
nantly the  intellectual  loss  of  not  having  met,  known,  or 
conversed  with  a  character  like  Mr.  Dinsmore — one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen.  His  personality  must  have  been  charming.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Stansfield  should  sigh  for  a  return  of  the  nodes 
ccenceque  of  other  days  under  the  lindens  in  his  moorland 
garden. 

Even  I,  as  a  stranger  outside  the  gates,  feel  impelled  also  to 
add  my  meed  of  praise  to  the  elegiac  chorus  that  has  arisen 
in  his  honour.  And  this  I  do  from  a  little  characteristic 
incident  that  occurred  the  other  week.  The  week  following  the 
publication  of  the  article  on  "  Woden's  Den,"  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dinsmore  with  two  small  picture  enclosures. 
The  original  letter  I  send  you.  It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  estimate  placed  on  his  character  by  your  correspondents. 
It  is  courteous  and  kindly  to  a  fault.  It  is  a  human  document, 
full  of  hope  dashed  with  its  pathos,  just  as  remarkable  for  its 
sentiments  as  its  caligraphy,  in  its  strong,  unwavering  beauty, 
is  remarkable  for  a  man  of  seventy-eight.  To  judge  from  its 
date,  it  cannot  but  be  one  of  the  very  last  letters  that  his  deft 
and  facile  fingers  traced  or  his  heart  gave  utterance  to.  And 
as  such,  I  feel  sure  its  perusal  will  be  welcomed  by  his  many 
friends  throughout  the  city.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  send 
it  to  you  for  publication. 

As  I  write,  the  exquisitely  sad  salutation  of  the  poet-singer 
of  Sirmio — Catullus  of  the  Roman  days — rings  with  apt 
assonance  in  my  ears: — Ave  atque  f rater,  ave  atque  vale! 
— so  late  known,  so  soon  sundered — greeting,  once  awhile; 
then,  farewell  for  ever. 

On    his    buried   body    lie 
Lightly,  gentle  earth. 

JOHN  O'DsA. 

St.  Anne's,  Ancoats. 

Manchester  City  News,  June  8th,  1907. 

16,  Chestnut  Street,  Hightown, 

Manchester,  April  29,   1907. 
To  John  O'Dea,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir— my  fellow-countryman,— I  judge,  by  the  sentiment  you 
expressed  in  the  "City  News"  of  the  27th  inst.,  concerning  the 
work  of  my  old  hands,  being  now  in  my  seventy-eighth  year,  that 
you  would  like  a  special  print  of  my  memory  drawing  of  "  Woden's 
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Cave."  Therefore  I  send  you  a  special  impression  of  the  drawing, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  my  very  dear  friend's — F.  J.  Shields — sketch  of 
one  of  his  pictures  painted  many  years  ago.  The  picture  is  lost. 
The  reproduction  of  the  "Wee  Wash"  sketch  is  intended  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  Shields  Exhibition,  now  closed. — Cordially  yours, 

WILLIAM  DINSMORE. 


CHARLES  POTTEIl. 

On  Tuesday,  September  24,  1907,  there  passed  away  at  his 
residence  Primrose  Bank,  Llanbedr,  Vale  of  Conway,  Charles 
Potter,  the  veteran  landscape  painter.  The  deceased  was 
locally  known  as  "  The  Oldham  Artist,"  and  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  Some  eight  years 
ago  he  had  a  paralytic  seizure  from  which  he  never  thoroughly 
recovered,  and  on  the  day  named  he  died  surrounded  by  those 
who  had  loved  and  nursed  him  through  his  prolonged  affliction. 

"  Charlie  Potter,"  as  he  liked  to  be  called,  was  one  of  the 
best-hearted  men  I  ever  met.  He  was  a  fine,  rare  character, 
and  as  genial  as  he  was  good-hearted.  Few  men  had  a  finer 
fund  of  rich  story,  and  he  could  tell  a  good  story  well.  Like 
many  men  of  mark  I  have  known  and  met,  Potter  was  no  mere 
money-making  machine.  He  would  have  shared  his  last  penny 
with  a  needy  brother.  During  his  declining  years  he  followed 
with  keen  interest  the  records  of  the  Literary  Club,  and  events 
in  his  native  town  of  Oldham.  Often  would  he  remark  that 
Oldham  was  gradually  losing  its  charm  of  old  association  to 
him  as  one  by  one  dear  friends  passed  away. 

In  1888,  the  late  Mr.  Joshua  Radcliffe  did  honour  to  Potter 
by  purchasing  one  of  his  works  ("  A  Christmas  Dawn  "),  and 
presenting  it  to  his  native  town  as  an  example  of  the  work  of 
the  painter,  who  may  be  described  as  the  "  pioneer  of  art  in 
Oldham." 

The  Oldham  Art  Gallery  contains  another  of  Potter's  pictures 
"A  Winter's  Tale,"  presented  to  the  town  in  1882  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  F.  Tweedale.  In  presenting  this  picture  to  the  Corporation 
Mr.  Tweedale  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  referring 
to  the  artist: — "Mr.  Potter  was  born  and  bred  in  Oldham. 
His  parents,  as  I  understand,  were  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances, but  were  always  respectable  and  well  conducted.  In 
early  life  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  his  living  in  the  mill, 
being  a  weaver  for  the  well-known  firm  of  John  and  Samuel 
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Taylor,  Primrose  Bank,  Oldham.  This  painting  of  'A  Winter's 
Tale '  Potter  considers  to  be  the  best  he  ever  executed.  In  his 
mind  the  work  depicts  the  story  of  his  life,  which  has  been  one 
of  great  struggle  and  great  difficulty."  He  was  always  much 
interested  in  the  spread  of  art  in  Oldham,  and  regularly 
visited  the  old  Art  School,  now  the  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
when  in  Oldham.  There  he  would  spend  some  time  daily  in 
teaching,  purely  as  a  labour  of  love.  Mr.  Potter  was,  perhaps, 
most  successful  in  little  water  colours  of  mountain  scenery, 
in  which  he  showed  the  influence  of  David  Cox,  and  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to  his  Oldham  admirers.  He  had  been  an 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  a  constant  exhibitor  for  many 
years  at  the  Manchester  Academy,  and  he  was  connected  with 
the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy.  Assisted  by  his  friends  and 
admirers  Potter  pursued  his  studies  not  only  in  London,  but 
in  Italy.  I  remember  him  telling  me  that  he  was  once  making 
a  sketch  of  a  picture  in  one  of  the  London  galleries,  when 
Ruskin  came  up  to  him,  and  examining  his  copy,  exclaimed 
"  Very,  beautiful  indeed." 

One  story  the  artist  delighted  to  tell  illustrated  the  strength 
of  his  political  attachments.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  late  John 
Platt,  a  former  member  of  Parliament  for  Oldham,  was  con- 
testing as  a  Tory  the  Parliamentary  Division  in  Wales  in 
which  Potter  resided.  "  He  called  at  my  house  to  solicit  my 
vote,"  said  the  artist,  "  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  him  for  old 
time's  sake.  We  chatted  together  for  some  time,  over  a  drop 
of  whisky,  but  when  he  asked  me  for  my  vote,  I  replied,  '  Nay, 
nay,  aw  conno'  vote  Tory.  Whatever  would  thi  feyther  think 
if  aw  gave  a  Tory  vote?  Why,  he'd  turn  o'er  in  his  grave. 
Theaw'rt  quite  welcome  to  my  whisky,  but  theaw  conno'  ha'  my 
vote.'  "  Of  course,  the  candidate  took  all  in  good  part,  and 
admired  Potter  all  the  more  for  placing  principle  above  friend- 
ship.— Manchester  City  News,  October  5th,  1907. 

SIM  SCHOFIELD. 


The  "  appreciation  "  by  Mr.  Sim  Schofield  which  appeared 
in  your  columns  last  week  has  awakened  many  pleasant 
memories.  Dear  Charlie  Potter  !  After  a  lengthened  period 
of  indifferent  health  he  has  "  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns,"  and  we  who  knew  him  in  his  palmy  days 
will  hold  his  memory  in  high  respect.  He  was  a  thorough 
specimen  of  a  "  Lancashire  lad,"  and  it  was  a  treat  in  literary 
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and  artistic  circles  to  listen  to  his  chatter  with  Edwin  Waugh, 
the  poet  of  Lancashire.  The  two  friends  rendered  us  interest- 
ing assistance  in  the  Calvert  memorial  performances  in  1879, 
and  it  was  on  the  night  when  Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin) 
played  Rosalind  that  Charles  Potter  nearly  met  with  an 
accident  which  might  have  proved  fatal.  Like  the  rest  of  us 
Potter  was  fascinated  by  the  genius  of  the  great  actress,  and 
tendered  his  adoration  when  the  curtain  rose  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  and  showers  of  bouquets  fell  upon  the  stage.  One 
of  these  tributes  of  appreciation  fell  close  to  the  footlights. 
Potter,  as  Second  Forester,  sprang  forward  to  secure  the 
flowers  as  the  curtain  descended,  and  both  audience  and  actors 
screamed  with  horror  at  the  situation,  but  Potter's  head  just 
escaped  the  heavy  roller.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  danger  he 
had  escaped,  but  the  audience  insisted  on  the  raising  of  the 
curtain,  and  cheered  vociferously  as  Helen  Faucit  came  forward 
with  the  man  who  had  risked  his  life  (unknown  to  himself)  to 
do  her  honour.  This  incident  was  painted  by  the  late  J.  H. 
E.  Partington,  and  so  we  have  a  pictorial  record  of  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  a  Lancashire  artist.  Charles  Potter  held  a 
tender  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  those  still 
living  will  hold  his  memory  dear. 

ALFRED  DARBYSHIRE. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Townley,  of  Levenshulme,  writes: Many  of  your 
readers  were  doubtless  concerned  and  grieved  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  the  veteran  Charles  Potter,  and  to  read  the  exceedingly 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Sim  Schofield.  A  year  ago  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Potter  respecting-  a  large  photograph  I  possess  which 
was  taken  in  the  early  sixties.  It  is  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  with  facsimiles  of  each  of  their 
signatures,  and  includes,  besides  himself,  Bamford,  Waugh, 
Brierley,  Swain,  Chatwood,  Page,  Morris,  etc.  Now  that  he, 
also,  has  passed  "  beyond  the  veil "  I  feel  free  to  make  public 
his  very  kind  and  courteous  reply,  feeling  assured  that  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Schofield  and  Mr.  Potter's  many  and 
sincere  friends. 

"Primrose  Bank,  Llanbedr,  Taly  Cafn,  R.S.O.,  North  Wales. 
October  3,  1906.  Dear  sir, — Yours  safely  to  hand,  but  am  sorry  that 
I  am  unable  to  answer  the  questions  you  ask,  but  if  you  can  call  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  any  Monday  evening,  from  seven 
to  eight  o'clock,  and  ask  for  the  Literary  Club,  and  George  Milner, 
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the  president,  you  will  be  able  to  get  every  information  you  require. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  the  only  one  left  alive  out  of  that 
literary  group,  and  I  have  been  an  invalid  for  the  last  five  years. — 
Believe  me,  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  POTTER." 

Manchester  City  News,  Oct.  12th,  1907. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  CHARLES   POTTER. 

By  SIM  SCHOFIELD. 

Charles  Potter,  the  well-known  local  artist,  who  has  recently 
passed  away,  was  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  life  of 
Lancashire  some  twenty  years  ago.  Besides  being  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  he  was  the  last  left 
of  the  literary  group  in  the  excellent  photograph  of  "  Sam 
Bamford  and  his  Manchester  Literary  Club  friends."  There 
are  few  finer  pictures  of  Lancashire  worthies  than  that  which 
includes  Bamford,  Brier  ley,  Chatwood,  Morris,  Page,  Swain, 
and  dear  old  Edwin  Waugh.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  last 
visit  I  paid  to  him  at  his  mountain  cottage  in  the  beautiful 
Con  way  Valley.  The  humble  cottage  he  had  named  Primrose 
Bank,  after  the  mill  at  which  he  was  a  weaver  in  his  early 
days.  The  memorable  sentence  once  written  by  his  dear 
friend,  Ben  Brierley — "  Before  I  could  climb  I  had  to  make 
my  own  ladder  " — was  equally  true  about  Potter.  When  he 
learned  I  was  coming  he  insisted  on  being  taken  out  in  his 
garden,  so  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  welcome  me  to  his 
homestead.  I  can,  even  now,  see  in  my  mind's  eye  my  old 
friend,  sitting  wrapped  up  in  rugs  in  his  old  arm  chair,  and 
as  I  approached  hear  him  singing  out  in  his  usual  hearty 
manner — 

Hail,  owd  friend  !  aw'm  fain  to  see  thi ; 

Wheer  has  t'  been  so  mony  days? 
Lots  of  times  aw've  looked  up  for  thi, 

Wishin'  aw  could  see  thi  face. 

Then,  turning  to  my  wife,  he  said,   "Aw'm  glad  th'  '  Bonnie 
Brid  '  has  come  with  thi." 
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Said  Potter  to  me,  "Did  I  ever  tell  thee  the  story  alx-awi  that 
snob  aw  once  met?"  "No,"  I  replied.  "Well,  aw'l  ju 
thi.  Aw'd  been  to  Con  way  on  some  business,  an'  th'  teawn 
were  then  full  o'  volunteers,  as  there  were  an  encampment  of 
them  on  Conway  Marsh.  Before  starting  back  I  called  at  an 
old  inn.  I  found  a  number  of  swell  officers  assembled  in  the 
room.  One  of  them  on  seeing  me  put  up  his  eye-glass,  and 
inquired  in  insolent  and  savage  tones,  '  Who  are  you,  and 
what  are  you  ? '  Aw  bridled  my  temper  a  bit,  an'  f  acin'  him 
like  a  mon  said  to  him,  '  My  name  is  Charlie  Potter,  an'  aw' 
live  at  Tal-y-Bont.  Aw'm  noathur  moore  nor  less  than  aw  seem 
to  be,  plain  Charlie  Potter.'  Turning  to  him  aw  said,  '  Neaw, 
who  art  theaw,  an'  what  art  theaw?'  Eh,  Sim,"  said  Potter, 
"  theaw  should  ha'  seen  heaw  that  preawd  divvule  collapsed — 
just  like  a  pricked  bladder." 

Another  story  related  to  me  was  a  strange  incident  in  his 
life  as  an  artist.  Whilst  busy  with  his  brush  in  the  solitude 
of  the  Welsh  hills,  he  distinctly  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  You 
are  wanted  at  home,  go  back  at  once."  Potter  said  he  decided 
to  obey  the  injunction.  Going  to  his  lodgings  he  told  his 
landlady  he  must  go  home  to  Oldham  at  once,  as  he  had  had 
a  message  to  that  effect.  When  he  got  to  Oldham  he  was  just 
in  time  to  hear  the  last  words  of  a  loved  one,  before  passing 
away.  Never  would  he  forget  this  strange  incident,  "  Call  it 
spiritualism,  or  whatever  you  like,"  said  the  artist,  "  but  it 
was  an  actual  fact." 

He  was  on  a  visit  to  me  at  my  house  in  New  Moston,  and 
during  his  stay  I  had  to  give  my  "  Lancashire  Lecture "  in 
Hollinwood.  He  decided  to  accompany  me.  The  operator  at 
the  lantern  had  a  mishap  with  his  apparatus,  and  an  explosion 
took  place.  There  was  quite  a  panic  and  many  got  up  in  a 
wild  state  of  excitement.  Seeing  the  danger  and  gravity  of 
the  situation  Potter  in  loud,  stentorian  and  commanding  tones 
cried  out,  "  Keep  your  seats,  no  cause  for  alarm."  The  way 
in  which  he  spoke  at  once  pacified  the  people.  Whilst  staying 
at  my  house  he  expressed  a  desire  for  a  revisit  to  Daisy  Nook. 
As  I  have  before  stated,  it  was  Potter,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend,  Ben  Brierley,  who  made  this  now  famous  nook  a 
popular  place  of  resort.  I  at  once  consented  to  accompany 
him.  Old  Mrs.  Andrew,  the  then  tenant  of  "  Th'  Hencote," 
and  who,  by  the  way,  nursed  Ben  Brierley  in  his  childhood, 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  artist,  and  invited  us  to  her 
humble  dwelling.  The  old  dame,  who  would  then  be  con- 
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siderably  over  eighty  years  of  age,  entertained  us  with  a  chat 
about  old  times.  Even  the  little  children  of  the  Nook  knew 
dear  "  Charlie  Potter,"  for  when  they  learned  he  and  I  were 
at  "  Th'  Hencote,"  they  gathered  round  the  doorway  of  the  shop 
and  kept  peeping  in.  Potter,  seeing  them,  said  in  his  hale  and 
hearty  manner,  "  Neaw  let's  have  a  little  fun  wi'  these  childer." 
Turning  to  Mrs.  Andrew  he  said,  "  Let  me  have  sixpennyworth 
of  sweets,  an  aw'll  '  perry '  (throw  them  up)  'em  among  aw  th' 
lot."  I  remember  a  wee  one  coming  up  to  Potter  when  he  had 
distributed  his  store  of  sweets  and  saying,  "  Misthur  Potter, 
aw'm  nobbut  a  little  un,  an'  aw  could  no'  get  ony."  "  Well," 
said  Potter,  "  theaw's  ha'  a  '  hawporth '  to  thisel'."  How 
strange  it  should  be  that  on  the  very  day  that  Potter  died  I 
should  be  at  the  Nook,  when  several  of  the  villagers  were 
inquiring  how  he  was  getting  on  1  "  Eh/'  said  the  landlady 
at  "  Red  Bill's  "  "  aw  wish  Potter  an'  yo'  could  be  here  to- 
morrow. One  o'  thoo.se  childer  ut  Potter  '  perried '  sweets  to 
is  bein'  wed,  an'  we  should  be  fain  to  ha'  yo'  two  with  us  as 
guests."  And  Potter  had  just  passed  away  ! 


Sir, — As  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire  says  in  your  last  issue,  the 
late  Charles  Potter  was  a  thorough  "  Lancashire  lad."  He 
prided  himself  on  the  designation.  The  truth  of  this  must 
have  struck  the  mind  of  anyone  who  had  enjoyed  his  familiar 
conversation,  which  abounded  with  a  hundred  stories  of  Lan- 
cashire characters.  One  incident  I  recall  as  not  only  interest- 
ing in  such  connection,  but  as  illustrating  his  sensitiveness  to 
adverse  criticism,  when  emanating  from  a  high  quarter.  A 
press  notice  had  spoken  somewhat  disparagingly  of  one  of  his 
exhibits  in  the  Manchester  Fine  Art  Gallery,  though  it  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  his  best  works.  Subsequently  the  amende 
honourable  was  made.  This  he  came  over  expressly  to  Rochdale 
to  show  me  and  my  friends.  One  exclamation  of  his  I  well 
remember :  "  Now  they  are  calling  Charlie  Potter,  once  a  poor 
Lancashire  factory  lad,  the  English  Millet !  "  The  vehemence 
with  which  he  spoke  proved  his  susceptibility  unmistakably. 

JAMBS  HOLDEN. 

Manchester  City  News,  October  26,  1907. 


Sir, — Mr.    Sim   Schofield's    references  to  our   late   departed 
friend,  Charles  Potter,  recall  to  me  the  droll  story  of  his  first 
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meeting  with  Ben  Brierley.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
their  original  encounter,  as  given  by  "  friend  Charlie,"  whose 
virile  figure,  by  those  who  knew  him  long  and  well,  will  never 
be  forgotten,  while  the  rich  tones  of  his  deep  bass  voice  still 
linger  on  the  ear.  Potter,  in  his  early  days,  was  tramping  the 
road  to  Manchester  on  "  Shank's,"  "  some  wee  short  hour  ayont 
the  twal,"  when  he  overtook  a  farmer's  cart,  laden  with  cab- 
bages, on  its  way  to  Shudehill,  for  the  early  morning  market. 
Being  fatigued  by  previous  exertions,  "  friend  Charlie  "  begged 
of  the  carter  a  "  lift  on  the  way,"  and  was  soon  snoring  among 
the  cabbages.  As  the  cart  was  passing,  sub  nocte,  through 
Failsworth,  another  "  younker  "  begged  a  ride  from  the  same 
carter.  This  was  none  other  than  our  facetious  friend  "  Ben," 
then  an  incipient  author,  indeed,  who  was  equally  favoured  by 
the  amiable  but  absent-minded  rustic,  and  very  shortly  supplied 
a  stertorious  chorus.  The  carter,  on  arriving  at  Shudehill, 
wholly  oblivious  of  his  human  freight,  incontinently  "  tipped  " 
his  load  of  cabbages  in  the  place  duly  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  when  out  tumbled,  along  with  the  cabbages,  "  Ben  " 
and  "  Charlie " — the  former  destined  to  make  a  name  that 
should  become  a  "  household  word  "  in  Lancashire,  the  latter 
as  an  artist  with  a  fame  much  more  than  local.  In  this 
"  vegetable "  connection  were  our  two  friends  literally 
"  thrown"  together.  Their  mutual  surprise  may  well  be  con- 
ceived .  It  remains  to  add  that  our  two  youthful  aspirants 
from  "  Greenland  "  proceeded,  in  a  "  foaming  pot,"  to  cement 
a  friendship  broken  only  by  death. — ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD. 

Manchester  City  News,  November  9th,  1907. 


HARRISON   VEEVERS. 

Mr.  Harrison  Veevers,  consulting  gas  engineer  to  the  Dukin- 
field  Corporation,  and  the  founder  and  one  of  the  first  presi- 
dents of  the  Manchester  District  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers, 
died  on  November  12th,  1907,  aged  seventy- five.  Born  at 
Thurnham,  near  Lancaster,  Mr.  Veevers  was  some  years  ago 
elected  a  Freeman  of  Lancaster.  He  held  positions  as  gas 
engineer  at  Warrington,  Bolton,  and  Dukinfield,  and  in  the 
early  Sixties  assisted  as  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the 
Colombo  and  Kandy  Railway  in  Ceylon.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  a  vice-president  of  the  Gas 
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Institute,  and  a  fellow  student  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  and 
also  a  portrait  painter  of  much  excellence.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Northern  Star  Lodge  in  the  East  Lancashire  Province 
of  Freemasons,  and  was  a  Knight  Templar  of  the  Order. — 
Manchester  Courier,  November  13th,  1907. 


RICHARD  WADE. 

Mr.  Richard  Wade,  who  died  on  Nov.  23rd,  1907,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Bowdon,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  was  an  old  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  In  its  early  days  he  must  have 
been  a  familiar  figure  at  the  weekly  gatherings.  Another 
institution  with  which  he  was  closely  identified  for  many  years 
is  the  Lower  Mosley-street  Schools,  his  association  therewith 
continuing  to  the  end.  His  son,  Mr.  William  Wade,  formerly 
over  a  lengthy  period  the  dramatic  critic  of  "  The  Umpire," 
was  also  connected  with  the  schools  before  leaving  Manchester 
for  London.  In  business  Mr.  Wade  was  a  grey  cloth  agent. — 
Manchester  City  News,  November  30th,  1907. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature   and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to  time   works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 
men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  music 
composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English 
and  Foreign  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons 
engaged  or  specially  interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot 
is  taken).  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
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addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but  being 
resident  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Manchester. 
Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the 
".Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary  members  when 
temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations  shall  be  posted  on 
the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting. 
A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished 
with  a.  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit 
to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and 
subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his 
election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless 
he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No 
new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  any 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee 
and  subscription. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  other- 
wise he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name  of  any 
member  whose  subscription  is  at  least  one  year  in  arrear. 
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All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six 
members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club, 
during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday,  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at  7-15, 
by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or 
other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  7-45,  shall  be 
occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes 
and  in  general  conversation.  At  7-45  prompt  the  paper 
or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus 
shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person 
so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited 
to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  be 
communicated,  and  shall  also  be  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book, 
with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing  such  visitor.  The 
President  shall  announce  to  the  meeting  the  names  of  such 
visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS    AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  the 
Council  in  the  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at 
any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each  regular 
meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name  of  any 
member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being  shown. 

J 
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Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination  paper 
for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
Club,  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to 
the  annual  business  meeting. 


DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all 
questions  of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes 
which  may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Yice-Presidents  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed  by 
the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts  and 
books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and,  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the 
gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and 
present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each 
year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the 
Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
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Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice 
shall  be  given. 


List  of  Members. 

1907-1908. 


ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Highgate,  Eastdowns  Road,  Bowdon. 

ABERCROMBIE,  Chas.,  49,  Princess  Road,  Moss  Side. 

ALKER,  Rev.  John,  55,  Park  Road,  Bolton 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Sunnyside,  Gatley  Road,  Cheadle. 

ANGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beaconsfield,  Derby  Road,  Withington. 

ASHWORTH,  Geo.  W.,  Ambleside,  Whitefield. 

ASHWORTH,  Joseph,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 

AXON,  William  E.  A.,  3,  Albany  Road,  Southport. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  10,  Mountfield,  Prestwich. 

BAILEY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BALMER,  J.  E.,  Clarendon  Road,  Eccles. 

BARBER,  Geo.,  6,  George  Street,  Prestwich. 

BARKER,  John,  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 

BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

BELL,  Geo.  H.,  170,  Palatine  Road  West,  Didsbury. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing,  France. 

BENNIE,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

BERTWISTLE,  T.  Robinson,  160,  Walmersley  Road,  Bury. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Wilderley,  Priory  Road,  Bowdon. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  76,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton. 

BOOTH,  James,  Parkfield  House,  Dickenson  Road,  Longsight. 

BOWLAND,  John,  Friedhoff,  Wash  Lane,  Timperley. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  6,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 

BRADBURY,   S.,  Ferncliffe,  Milton  Grove,  Glebelands  Road,   Ashton-on- 

Mersey. 

BRADLEY,  Francis  E.,  LL.D.,  2,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 
BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  1,  College  Road,  Whalley  Range. 
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BRIERLEY,  Walter,  Manchester  Road,  Bury. 

BROCKLBHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

BRODERICK,  L.,  Wilmslow,   Cheshire. 

BROOKE,  Gerald,  12  and  14,  Long  Millgate,  Manchester. 

BROOKS,  S.   H.,  J.P.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 
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